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for a free sample of the most intriguing floor in the world—Tessera Corlon 
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New! Warner Wash! Gives professional washing care to girdles, bras, lingerie, woolens. Prolongs their life, preserves their looks. It’s Warner's gentle-formula cold water soap. $1.50 for ten full ounces. 


havea Skerry Widow by Warners 


(... and it costs just $12.50).” Shown: 1321, White or Black. Others from $10.95. And if it isn’t by Warner’s,® it isn’t a Merry Widow.® 
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Nobody takes such tender, lovin’ care of you as Chevrolet 
(and Chevy’s cradle-soft ride shows it) 


One ride in this new ’60 Chevrolet will persuade you most 


gently that what we say is true. No other leading low-priced 
car coddles you with Full Coil springs at all four wheels. Or 
looks after your welfare with Safety Plate Glass in all windows, 
crank-operated ventipanes and dozens of other conveniences 
that make a car a comfort to own. Your dealer will be delighted 
to show. you all the considerate ways Chevy has remembered 


you (without once forgetting about your budget): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a lower 
and narrower transmission tunnel that 
gives more foot room. 


Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense, that easier-to-load vacation-sized 
trunk, for instance). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 
(makes friends fast by getting up to 
10% more miles on a gallon of regular ). 
Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all—to 
satisfy the most finicky driving foot). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built, of course, with 
Chevy’s ever-faithful dependability ). 

Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of newly designed 
body mounts, you've never had it 
smoother than you do in Chevrolet). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (another important reason 
Chevy’s the kind of friend you can 
count on). 


Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors Corp., 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


the superlative ’60 Chevrolet . . . there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the Impala Convertible. 
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Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE . .. at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Don't just fly—/uxuriate! Go Arr-INDIA, 
that delightfully different way. Join us 
in Europe or Africa, the Orient or 
Australia. Super Constellations today, 
Boeing 707 Intercontinental jets early 
next year. Ask your travel agent to save 
a place for you on your very next trip. 


LONDON - CAIRO - BOMBAY 
TOKYO + HONGKONG - SYDNEY 
AND MOST 
POINTS IN 


425 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. « PL 1-4146 
37 S. Wabash Street, Chicago, Ill. * ST 2-8540 
543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. * MA 6-6834 








HOW TO TRAVEL 
WITHOUT BEING RICH 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reach- 
ing foreign countries, you don’t need fantastic 
sums of money in order to travel. You could 
spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer 
to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can 
travel all the way to Argentina through colorful 
Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc., via bus and rail 
for just $139 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around 
the world. But do you know you can travel around 
the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth 

“the cost and that there are a half dozen other 
round the world routings for under $1000? 
There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a 
lot, or like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his 
destination economicaily, comfortably and while seeing 
the most 

Norman Ford's big new guide How to Travel Without 
Being Rich gives you the traveler's picture of the world, 
showing you the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the 
ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you 
money and open the world to you. 


What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? 
This is the guide that helps you see them like an old time 
resident who knows all the tricks of making one dollar do 
the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells 
you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 76¢ 
takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not- 
in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South 
America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is 
the guide that tells you where and how to go at prices you 
can really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for 
all, that travel is within your reach. Send now for How to 
Travel Without Being Rich. \t's abig book, filled with facts, 
prices and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even 
one little hint can save you this sum several times over. 


Will your next vacation really 
be something to talk about? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, 
and exciting vacation is to learn the hundreds of 
things you can do and the places you can visit on 
the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known 
Globetrotters Club, tells you that in his book 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the 
man who has spent a lifetime searching for the 
ways to get more for your money in vacations 
and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 


—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, va- 
cations on far-off islands, on boats drifting down lazy 
streams while you fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm 
and eucalyptus trees, in government subsidized vaca- 
tion resorts, in Indian country, along rugged coast- 
lines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, 
and how to save at national parks and in the cities 
most Americans want to visit. 

—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vaca- 
tions in the North Woods, fantastically low cost 
mountain vacations, the unknown vacation wonder- 
lands almost at your front door. 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real 

vacation bargains in all America, from Maine to 

California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no 

time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to 

enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and 
exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many 
things you can do within your budget and how to 
get more for your money (if you travel by car, he 

shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a 

day.) 

You can’t help but learn something that is just 
meant for you. Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoe- 
string costs only $1. To make sure your next 
vacation will be something to talk about, get the 
facts now. 





STOP SAYING THAT TRAVEL IS TOO EXPENSIVE! 


Passenger-carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be forgotten cruise to Rio 
and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 


your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots 
ef good food and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a 
month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, or South America; two or three 
week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can find it 
listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they 
charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel 
editors and travel writers say “To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort get Travel Routes 


Around the World.” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 1960 edition includes practically every passenger carrying service 
starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to 
See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you ever thought possible. For your copy, 


simply fill out coupon. 





BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right 
near the U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appear- 
ance, beauty, and color even the natives say it 
was made from a rainbow? (And that costs 
here are so low you can not only reach it but 
also stay a while for hardly more than you'd 
spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best 
mountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf- 
washed coastal resorts, where even today you 
can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a 
while, the surroundings are pleasant, and the 
climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mex- 
ico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the 
Mediterranean, and in the world’s other low cost 
wanderlands? 

Of if you've thought of more distant places, do 
you know which of the South Sea Islands are as 
unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is 
the one spot world travelers call the most beau- 
tiful place on earth, where two can live in sheer 
luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a 
month? 

in Paradises of the World, a big new book 
with about 70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you 
can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the 
world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. 
Ford, honorary vice president of the Globetrotters 
Club, shows that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd 
give it credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows 
thet you con live for months on end in the world’s 
weonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend 
for a few months at home. Or if you've dreamed 
of taking time out for a real rest, this book shows 
hew yeu can afford it. 

In any caSe, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s 
Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how 
much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World. Price 
$1.50. Use coupon to order. 
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HOW TO TRAVEL 
—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a 
ship, with an airline, in overseas branches of 
American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you're adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman 
Ford’s new book How to Get a Job That Takes You 
Traveling. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour 
conductors), in importing and exporting concerns, with 
mining and construction companies. Here’s the story of 
jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how 
doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a 
young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful 
travel opportunities if you will teach English to for- 
eigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those 
who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way 
around the world today?”” Norman Ford asks in this 
book as you might ask today. And he replies in 75,000 
words of facts, “The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to 
Get a Job That Takes You Traveling on a money-back 
guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1.50. Fill out coupon. 


=F Fill Out and Send At Once For Quick Delivery 


| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 79 Duke St. 
| Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| thave enclosed $ (cash, check or 
| money order). Please send me the books checked below. 
You will refund my money if | am not satisfied 
| CD Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 
C0 How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
0 Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
| C0 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 
| () Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 
| © Special offer: All books above ($6.50 value) for $5. 
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LETTERS 


Israel Rediscovered 


I have read with much interest and 
enjoyment / Discover Israel (December 
HOLIDAY). Both the text and photo- 
graphs are interesting indeed, and the 
story well told. 

Mrs. Lehman and I visited Israel last 
April, and we were deeply impressed 
by the almost incredible changes and 
progress that have come to this little 
sister republic of ours since our last 
visit ten years ago. The development 
of many of the scientific, educational 
and cultural activities of Israel during 
the past few years is truly remarkable. 
I have in mind such institutions as the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the 
great Hadassah Hospital now under 
construction, the Weizmann Institute, 
the Technion, and those carrying on 
musical and theatrical programs. Some 
of these compare favorably with any I 
have seen anywhere. I was also deeply 
impressed with the great progress that 
has been made in their industry and 
agriculture. The little country is rap- 
idly becoming self-sufficient and can 
make a tremendous contribution to 
the economy and the social life of the 
entire Middle East, if it is given a 
chance to do so. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
New York City 


Mr. Graves has certainly succeeded 
in capturing the spirit of our country. 
And Arnold Newman’s photos are 
really superb. Many thanks for bring- 
ing the story of Israel to the attention 
of your readers and congratulations on 
an excellent presentation. 


YOHANAN BEHAM 

Director 

Israel Government Tourist Office 
New York City 


I have long been a great admirer of 
Robert Graves’ poetry and this article, 
though written in prose, tells the story 
of Israel in a symphony of apprecia- 
tion. He has given us a wealth of infor- 
mation in his very readable article and 
I am grateful to you for it. 


ETHEL COHEN 
Oakland, Calif. 


Wow! That was some discovery 
Graves—and Newman—made. Loved 
every word and picture. 


LYNN BEAUMONT 
New York City 


At our meeting recently we brought 
to the attention of our members the 
splendid article on Israel. We want to 
tell you how deeply grateful and de- 
lighted we were to see this article in 


you! Raga. MRS. A. J. COLVIN 


President 
Durham Chapter Senior Hadassah 
Durham, N.C. 


Society Notes 


As a further conclusion to Who Are 
Real Society? (December HOLIDAy), 
one might add it serves only to sub- 
stantiate that Real Society has unwit- 
tingly formed a charitable society to 
perpetuate “Real Society.” It could 
even be suggested that when they run 
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out of other charities to help them in 
the preservation of their Society, they 
have a ball in the name of Real Society. 


MRS. J. H. SCAFF 
Bernardsville, N.J. 


Who Are Real Society? is a master- 
piece. It is the first insight I have ever 
been given on what Real Society really 


1S. ROSE FOREY 


Pocahontas, lowa 


Political Hue and Cry 


The answer to the question posed [Is 
this.... the best we can do in the way of 
a national ideal?] in Clifton Fadiman’s 
headline in December Party of One isa 
loud NO. I, for one, am having nothing 
of the toothsome foursome which 
garnished Mr. Fadiman’s highly com- 
mendable piece. 
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My choice for a “national hero” 
type—if we must have a hero at all—is 
a gentleman whose hands have never 
been soiled by a football, who neither 
knows nor cares Mickey Mantle’s bat- 
ting average, who hasn't the foggiest 
notion how the internal combustion 
engine functions, and who gives most 
people the impression that he lost his 
personality at a Phi Beta Kappa con- 
vention. On top of this, he loathes pop- 
corn and frankfurters. 

To offset all of these un-American- 
boy characteristics, he happens to have 
a deep and abiding respect for those 
who are proficient in the fields previ- 
ously mentioned, has a warm and gen- 
uine love for all humanity, is well 
schooled in foreign affairs and a highly 
able administrator in the area of do- 
mestic politics. In case anyone else 
shares my interest, his name is Steven- 
son—Adlai, of course. 

JACK C. HARPER 
Columbus, O. 


When Mr. Fadiman made the state- 
ment that we all “‘loved’” Mr. Nixon’s 
famous speech, he merely proved: 

1. he is a shining mark for the next 
Brooklyn Bridge salesman; 

2. he didn’t read the comment that 
“Mr. Nixontold usall about hislittledog 
but nothing about the $18,000 kitty’’; 

3. he knows nothing about the 
South’s reaction to that mawkish, low- 
grade speech by a man who believes the 
country will want a professional poli- 
tician in the presidential chair. 

MRS. FLORENCE FEUSTON 
Austin, Texas 


Unintended Innuendo 


Re: the auxiliary bishop of Barcelona 
‘has been called the most powerful man 
in the city” (Barcelona, December 
HoLipAy). May we ask by whom? Taxi 
driver? School child? Government of- 
ficial? Poll taker? In view of the mass 
hysteria whipped up against candidates 


Continued on Page 6 


New Mexico 


The Land of Enchantment A if / / Vy 


Here in this Land of Enchantment you will find 
many things to make a vacation both memorable 
and a family affair. For action there is the pulsing 
rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an age-old 
Indian ceremonial. For romance there is the soft 
resonance of the Spanish language, still the native 
tongue in quaint mountain villages, or the linger- 
ing traces of a gracious Spanish culture and a 
rollicking, robust Old West. For color there are 
limitless horizons, hemmed in only by mountain 
ranges towering in turquoise skies, where nature 
hos run riot with her paint brush, splashing the 
landscape with vivid hues. To these, add the 
majestic beauty of Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, the historic import and interest of nine 
National Monuments, the feeling of peace that 
descends when the magnificent and changing 
panorama of sunset colors parades in breath- 
taking beauty ... and you have more than enough 
to make a vacation completely unforgettable. 


MAIL COUPON 
and we'll send you free, 
colorful maps and folders! 


For information about Industrial opportunity use 
your company letterhead. 
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Department of Development 
Room 6031, State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free literature to 


Name 
Address 


City Zone__State_ 
PLEASE PRINT 
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A 
WONDERFUL 
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MORRIS ‘1000’ 2-DOOR SEDAN 
from as low as $1173 
(delivered in England) 


MGA SPORTS ROADSTER 
from as low as $1875 
(delivered in England) 


The MGA and Morris ‘1000’ shown here are just two of 
the superb BMC models.you can purchase in the U. S. 
for delivery abroad at tremendous savings. Others in- 
clude MGA Coupes, Morris ‘1000’ Station Wagons and 
Convertibles, Magnette, Morris Oxford, Riley and Austin 
Sedans and Austin Healey Sports Roadsters. Full 12 
months’ BMC factory warranty. Friendly, efficient BMC 
service everywhere you go. 


Write for tree mileage charts of Europe and the name of your nearest BMC dealer 


British Motor Corporation, Ltd. cars are represented in the United States by 


HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP. DEPT. S, 27 Ww. 57th ST., N.Y.19 
Soild and serviced in North America by over 1,000 distributors and deaiers. 
; 


Map reproduced by permission of American Autompbile Association, 
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for the presidency who are members of 
the same religion, you should present 
corroborating evidence and proof, or 


omit the innuendo. MARK J. HURLEY 


San Rafael, Calif. 


@ Mr. Hurley seems to be a victim of 
the “‘mass hysteria’ he deplores. Both 
now and down through the ages, church 
officials in Catholic Spain have wielded 
enormous power and influence.—ED. 


Teddy’s Bear 


I was interested in the story Nan 
Robertson (Handbook of Toys, Decem- 
ber HOLIDAY) writes about the Teddy 
bear. It is too bad she did not get the 
facts of the beginning of the Teddy 
bear from our company. 


The Teddy bear first appeared in 
1903 as a result of a cartoon (above) by 
Clifford Berryman in the Washington 
Evening Star. My father saw this car- 
toon, and having always been an ad- 
mirer of the President, wrote him asking 
if it would be an impertinence for him 
to make a small bear cub and call it 
Teddy's bear. As busy as the President 
was, he sent my father a letter on White 
House stationery in longhand, saying 
in effect, “I don’t think my name is 
worth much for the toy bear cub busi- 
ness, but you’re welcome to use it.” 
My mother who was deft with the 
needle and helped make many of the 
samples my father used in his business, 
made a few samples of this bear, one 
of which was sent to the President. 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth, a daugh- 
ter of Theodore Roosevelt, now living 
in Washington, will confirm the facts 
in this letter. She, as a child, played 
with a Teddy bear long before the 
“Johnny Come Latelies” in Germany 
claimed invention of it. 


B. F. MICHTOM 
Chairman of the Board 
Ideal Toy Corporation 

New York City 


Total Recall 


The story of The Game—Harvard 
vs. Yale (November Ho uipAy) is ut- 
terly enjoyable reading, particularly so 
in that I have lived through the era— 
and was unfortunate enough to see that 
Harvard 36-0 victory in 1914 when 


they opened the bowl. MINOT DALE 


President 
The Yale Club 
New York City 


@ Not to mention the score of 1959's 
game: Harvard 35—Yale 6.—ED. 


Continued on Page 8 
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pNELER'S BES? tig 
No 
s 
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NOW READY 


BRAND NEW! 


FODOR’S 
GUIDE 
TO THE 


including Bermuda and the Bahamas 


Just in time for your winter vacation. 

Latest information on the whole area in- 

cluding many new resorts. Maps. 
Illustrations. $5.95 


FODOR’S 
JET AGE 
GUIDE TO 


Comprehensive information for 1960 on 
32 countries including Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, now open to U.S. visitors. City maps. 

Ilustrations. $5.95 











At your bookstore, or from 
David McKay Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St., N. ¥. 18 





See all of 


i te 


Thomas Hart Benton mural in State Capitol, 
Jefferson City. Also, in the capitol—one of 
America’s architectural triumphs—see museum 
covering the march of history in Missouri. 


History, Ozark Scenery, 
Water Sports— it’s 
the family vacation land! 


You'll love this land of history, Ozark scen- 
ery, and water sports. You'll +. how little 
it costs to do things here, too. Visit more 
than 100 historic and scenic spots; see big- 
league baseball, outdoor opera in St. Louis 
or Kansas City; stop at ante-bellum 
mansions, Civil War battlefields; fish, 
swim, water ski, boat ride fabulous lakes 
and float clear rivers that make Missouri 
an always-different playground! Mail cou- 
pon for Missouri vacation literature. FREE! 


Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development 
Dept. B043, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Please send literature as checked below. 
[] “MISSOURI SPECTACULAR,” colorful 32- 
page brochure, sent FREE, no obligation. 

















Businessmen call it...(ard so will you!) 
“The world’s most relaxing: jetliner!” 


Executives don’t hesitate to voice 
their enthusiasm about their jet 
journeys on the Douglas DC-8 Jet- 
liner. “So relaxing, I felt fresher 
when I got there than when I took 
off.” “You can get in some good 
licks of work in those Douglas 
seats!” “Lounges are like clubs!” 


Your own first DC-8 flight will 


show you what relaxation aloft 
really can mean. Individual lighting 
is built right into your seat. Service 
buttons are at hand, not arm’s 
length away. Aisles are wide, seats 
are broad, windows are large. 

And on every DC-8 flight, you’re 
accompanied by that famous Doug- 
las feature—peace of mind; based on 


S% < Wy 
Ros 


. - Ba 
AIS YY ; 


the DC heritage of experience and 
research which has made Douglas 
aircraft the most popular in aviation. 

If you have yet to make your 
maiden flight in the newest jetliner 
of them all, check the airlines which 
fly the DC-8. After minutes in the 
air, you'll agree: “It’s the world’s 
most relaxing jetliner!” 


More airlines have chosen the DC-8 than any other jetliner: 
Alitalia-Linee Aeree Italiane * Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines * Eastern Air Lines + Iberia Airlines of Spain. 
Japan Air Lines * KLM Royal Dutch Airlines * National 
Airlines * Northwest Orient Airlines + Olympic Airways 
Panagra * Panair Do Brasil * Pan Ameri:an World Airways 
Philippine Air Lines * SAS—Scandinavian Airlines System 
Swissair * Trans-Canada Air Lines * Transports Aeriens 
Intercontinentaux * Union Aeromaritime De Transport 
United Air Lines 


The DC-8 Jetliner offers you the height of leisure—at almost 600 miles an hour! 
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Enjoy 


DuBOUCHETT 


(doo-boo-shay) 


TRUE FRUIT FLAVORED BRANDY 


BLACKBERRY 
FLAVORED BRANDY 


‘Slee, 


Delightful after dinner... 


delicious any time! 


70 proof 


apricot! / ) 
70 proof \ 


PEACH! / 


\ cuerry! / \ 
70 proof \__ ) 


70 proof \ / 


Ss SB 





MANY, BLANC & CO., SCHENLEY, 


Choose from 27 delicious 


PA. popularly priced DuBouchett Cordials 





DON ¢ IN 
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Montana Highwoy i colort 
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ENVELOPE TO 


_-Dramatic mountain scenes . < 
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ted. 36-page 


aie action. 
is Montana . 


_ 


SEE MONTANA between 
GLACIER and YELLOWSTONE parks 


ee 


. a vacation 





Continued from Page 6 
Walter Reuther (cont’d) 

Your article on Walter Reuther (Part 
Il, December HOLipay) was a good 
popularity builder, but I don’t think it 
was of much use to the readers in 
giving a true picture of the man and 
the forces he represents. Little if any 
mention was made of the danger to a 
free society of the vast monopolistic 
powers he controls. The use of physical 
violence and terror against “‘enemies” 
of the union was ignored. The corrup- 
tion of local government by industry- 
wide unions was not mentioned, al- 
though all these facets of -Reuther’s 
union affect the lives of all Americans. 
The article was a whitewash. 

THOMAS J. MULLEN, JR. 
Short Hills, N.J. 


@ We consider the Reuther articles com- 
pletely objective, offensive only to people 
with decided prejudices.—ED. 


Complacent Expatriate 

Your magazine has long been a 
favorite at our house. Your writers, 
and particularly your photographers, 
have the ability to make the most God- 
forsaken place on earth appear like 
paradise. It was, therefore, with some 
trepidation that | awaited your issue 
on New York (October HOLipAy). You 
see, | was raised there. I said to myself, 


“This is the acid test. If you don’t want . 
to go back now, you’re cured.” And ' 


so, after fortifying myself with a last 
view of Mount Rainier from our win- 
dow, | plunged in. 

Faintly, way back somewhere, a tiny 
voice kept asking, “Why did you 
leave?” | wondered until I came to 
Stephen Birmingham’s A Commuter’s 
Lament. Mr. Birmingham’s story 
brought back many visions. In fact it 
caused me to initiate an afternoon’s 
search for a long forgotten list of my 
own, titled “‘Things I shall never miss:” 

The smell of the Gowanus Canal on 
a hot summer afternoon 

The sound of the horn of the car 
behind me 

The surly growl New York police- 
men reserve for natives 

The BMT platform on 34th Street 
at 5 P.M. 

The beach on Sunday afternoon 

The Queensborough Bridge in the 
morning 

Times Square at any time of day or 
night 

The snobbish peasants in gaudy uni- 
forms who pretend to guard those cliff 
dwellings on Park Avenue 

The vultures who perennially go out 
of business on 42nd Street 

The phony Bohemians in the over- 
priced cellars in the Village 

All those many, many noisy people 
running, running. .. . 

I fully agree with Mr. Birmingham 
that it was a mistake to move to the 
suburbs. But he is mistaken as to the 
cure. To be effective the cure must be 
complete and the amputation absolute. 
The answer to Mr. Birmingham’s prob- 
lem is not how close to New York can 
you live, but how far away. Leave New 
York and find a wonderful world out- 


side the five boroughs. PAUL H. STERN 


Seattle, Wash. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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Your Holiday Will 


Not Be Complete 


Without Seeing 


MARY MARTIN in 
“THE SOUND OF MUSIC” 


This is the time'to order your tickets. The 
longer you delay the longer you will have 
to wait. We want you to see ‘The Sound 
of Music’’ and we want to help you see it. 
Every effort is being made to facilitate 
ticket purchases. Tickets NOW, BY MAIL, 
from August 8 through January 1, 1961 
(except for Saturday matinees). 


Please list alternate days, not exact dates 
or precise seat locations. We will do all 
we can to serve you. 


f 


“SMASH MUSICAL HIT”- LiFe 


MARY MARTIN 


} THE SOUND 
OF MUSIC 
et 


Music and Lyrics by 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN 


Book by 


LINDSAY 2 CROUSE 
~m THEODORE BIKEL 


Entire Production Directed by 


VINCENT J. DONEHUE (+ 


Prices—Mon. thru Sat. Eves.: Orch. Divans (first 
12 rows) $9.90; Orch. $9.20; Mezz. $8.35; Balc. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.85. Wed. Mots.: Orch. 
Divans (first 12 rows) $5.75; Orch. & Mezz. 
$4.80; Baic. $4.00, 3.50, 3.00, 2.50. Tax Incl. 


Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Make checks or money orders 
payable, and mail, to 


LUNT-FONTANNE THEA., 209 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36 














in Metropolitan MIAMI 


Here, outdoor activities are a vital part 
of the “Magic of Metropolitan Miami” twelve 
months of every year for the annual average 
temperature varies only about ten degrees from 


summer to winter 


And, with more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
hotel, motel, and apartment accommodations 
from palatial suites, or magnificent rooms, 
to modern inexpensive units .. . you're sure 
to find the setting best suited to your taste, 
your needs, and you: budget. 
—_ 
METROPOLITAN MIAMI, Dept. wi 
320 N.E. 5th St., Miami 32, Florida 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





1. Also: Let It Rain, 
Stairway to the Sea, 
Flame of Love, etc. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Or 


5. A Night on Bald 
Mountain, Steppes of 
Central Asia, etc. 





TCHAIKOVSKY 


PIANO CONCERTO NO.1 


Eugene istomin, Piano 
Ormandy > Phiiadeiptia Orch 


10. A brilliant new 
performance of this 
popular concerto 


MORE SING ALONG 
WITH MITCH 


9. Sweet Adeline, For 
Me and My Gal, 
Pretty Baby, 13 more 





11. Also: Blessed Are 
They That Mourn, 
Come Ye Saints, etc. 


MY FAIR LADY 
IN STEREO 


18. Rain in Spain, | 
Could Have Danced 
All Night, etc 


47. Solitude, Where 
or When, Dancing in 
the Dark, 5 more 


THE NORMAN LUBOFF 
BUT BEAUTIFUL 


26. Biue Moon, Fools 
Rush In, Don’t Worry 
"bout Me, 9 more 





BEETHOVEN: 

| “Pasterale” Symphony (°6) 

BRUNO WALTER 
COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCH 





36. A musical land- 
scape . . . “spacious, 
nobie’’—High Fidelity 


Torehin' XR. 


FRANKIE” 
Th: f 


31. You've Changed, 
Body and Soul, | Got 
it Bad, 9 others 


30. Alexander's Rag- 
time Band, Cheek to 
Cheek, Always, etc. 


49. One of the most 
melodically beautiful 
of all symphonies 


ol 


RECORDS == 


MUA s [GAte 


6. Bess, You Is My 
Woman Now; It Ain't 
Necessarily So; etc. 


NING IN 


15. An exciting array 
of 16 classical and 
popular selections 


A 


i 


FROM THE 


WORLD' 


RECORD CLUB 


STRAVINSKY 


RITE OF SPRING 


37. “Most exciting 7. One Kiss, Will You 
recording of this 


work" —Time 


S LARGEST 


14. ‘‘No symphony 
like it . . . incompar- 
able’’ — Olin Downes 


A wIGHT 
SU 


ND 
ROMBERG 


fer 


Michel Legrand 
And ths Foitsecgs For Orchestra 
12. Londonderry Air, 
Shenandoah, 11 more 


Remember, Song of 
folksong favorites 


Love, 9 more 


LESTER LANIN .s-. 


ANCING A 


38. A mediey of 43 
hits: Temptation, To- 


night, Gigi, etc. 


SUDDY COLE, Orgen 


HOORAY FOR 
lela may sere) 
17. Over the Rain- 


bow, Night and Day, 
Easy to Love, 9 more 


PVladelibakelided halal 


wpeeer ev eryver rev tre 


2. 1001 hi- . 
lights. ‘*... top-notch 
sound’’ — Billboard 


34. “. . . the music 
is all extraordinary” 
—Boston Daily Record 


13. But Not for Me, 
Fascinatin’ Rhythm, 
Man i Love, 9 more 





COUNT BASIE BULIE HOLIDAY 


JUAMT RUSHING 
HMM GUIFFRE TRIO 555, 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
AT THE 1958 


NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
ch 





BIZET: 
CARMEN SUITE 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH  ORMANDY 


THAT JAZZ 


Mart a 











4. Wild Man Blues, 
Fine and Mellow, 
Left My Baby, 5 more 








54. ‘Superbly played 
...exciting listening” 
—Amer. Record Guide 


56. Serenade in 
Biue, Willow Weep 
for Me, 9 others 


STRAUSS 
WALTZES 


ae 


19. Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, Blue 
Danube, 8 others 


40. | Miss You So, 
Speak Low, Time 
After Time, 9 more 


50. Come to Me, 
That Old Feeling, 
Long Ago, 9 more 


35. ‘One of the great, 
reat albums’’ — San 
rancisco Examiner 


22. ‘Enormous tal- 
ent and technique”’ 
— Chicago News 


41. Ten exciting se- 
lections from this 
ever-popular opera 


16. Lady in Red, 
Some Minor Changes, 
Small Fry, 9 more 


GRAND CANYON 
SUITE 


a” @ * * 
a * 
PHILADELPMIA ORCH. ORMANDY 


33. This brilliant 
musical painting is 
an American classic 


HaPpY s&sS;On 


32. King and Me, In 
dian Summer, Diga 
Diga Doo, 7 others 





HOLLYWOOD 
IN RHYTHM 
RAY CONNIFF -::: 


é@< 
Love Letters. Easy to Love 
Laura — plus 9 more 














SIBELIUS: 


SYMPHONY NO 2 








PHILADELPHIA ORCH  ORMANDY 





3. Stella by Starlight, 
Pacific Sunset, Yes- 
terdays, 9 others 


MILES DAVIS 
PLAYS 
PORGY AND BESS 

3 





43. ...a recording 
well worth waiting 
for’’ Hi-Fi Review 


RETAIL 
VALUE 


up to: 


$358 


NEWPORT 1958 


SCHUBERT 
GREAT" C MAJOR SYMPHONY 





23. ‘it soars 
blazes 


marvel!”’ Atlantic 


MALAGUENA 
MUSIC OF CUBA 


PERCY FAITH and tes orchestra - 


24. ‘‘Musical excite 
ment that's hard to 
beat’ Variety . 





Tchaikovsky 
NUTCRACKER SUITE 
Ravel 
BOLERO LA VALSE 








*etmom 
AuSTERDAM CONTI RICE ROU 
i 





25. Superbly played 
by one of Europe's 
finest orchestras 





HANDEL: 
WATER MUSIC 


cz 
AMSTERDAM CONCETGEBOUW 
VAN BEINUM Cond 





45. ‘‘Velvety rich 
playing, reproduc- 
tion’’ — High Fidelity 


20. The Bells of St. 
Mary’s, Church Bells 
Chime, plus 10 more 


21. Perdido, Jump 
for Joy, C Jam Blues, 
Flamingo, 3 more 


8. “Beautiful... ling- 
ering brilliance’’ 
Chicago Tribune 





\ BACH 
“Brandenburg 
~\\/ Concertos 


29. Three of the 
Master's favorite 
chamber works 


39. Tico-Tico, My 
Shaw!, Besame 
Mucho, 9 others 





MOVIN’ 
WEST 





51. Adelita, Good 
bye Ol’ Paint, Home 
on the Range, etc 


SOLDEN VIBES 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


with reeds and rhythm 


52. My Funny Vaien- 
tine, Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes, 10 more 





--.@ convenient method of acquiring, systematically and with expert guidance, [— —| SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to teceive 6 stereo records for $4.98} —4 


a stereo record library of the music you enjoy most — at tremendous savings! | 





COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 206-8 


If you now own a stereo phonograph, or plan to pur- 
chase one in the near future — here is a unique oppor- 
tunity to obtain SIX brand-new stereo records .. . up 
to a $35.88 retail value . . . ALL 6 for only $4.98! 

And what a tremendous selection to choose from — 
48 records in all! Whether you prefer classical or popu- 
lar music, Broadway hit shows or jazz — you're sure to 
find six stereo records to suit your musical taste. 


TO RECEIVE G STEREO RECORDS FOR $4.98 — fill in and 
mail the coupon now. Be sure to indicate which one of 
the Club’s two musical Divisions you wish to join: 
Stereo Classical or Stereo Popular. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club's staff 
of music experts selects outstanding recordings for 
your library. These selections are described in the Club 
Magazine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your Di- 
vision, take any other records offered (classical or 
popular), or take NO record in any particular month. 


Your only obligation as a member is to purchase five 
selections from the more than 150 Columbia and Epic 
records to be offered in the coming 12 months. You may 
discontinue membership at any time thereafter. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: If you wish 
to continue as a member after purchasing five records, 
you will receive a Columbia or Epic stereo Bonus record 
of your choice free for every two selections you buy—a 
50% dividend. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to you 
at the regular list price of $4.98 (Classical and Original 
Cast selections, $5.98), plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY to receive your SIX stereo 
records for orily $4.98! 





NOTE: Stereo records must be 
played only on a stereo phonograph 











MORE THAN 1,000,000 FAMILIES NOW ENJOY THE MUSIC PROGRAM OF 
COLUMBIA @® RECORD CLUB, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


l 
! 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
1 we 
| 
1 
! 
! 
l 
! 
1 


Stereophonic Section, Terre Haute, Indiana 
I accept your offer and have circled at the right the numbers of 
the six records I wish to receive for $4.98, plus small mailing and 
handling charge. Enroll me in the following Division of the Club 


(check one box only) 
C) Stereo Popular 


1) Stereo Classical 


I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 150 records 
to be offered during the coming 12 months, at regular list price 
plus small mailing and handling charge. For every two additional 
selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic stereo 


Bonus record of my choice FREE. 


(Please 


Address 


Print) 


ALASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership plan 
CANADA: address 1111 Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 


i Dealer's Address 
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If you wish to have this membership credited to an established Columbia 
or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below 


® “Columbia,"' @. ‘‘Epic,"" @ Marcas Reg. © Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1960 


L 


| CIRCLE 6 


NUMBERS: 


1 13 25 


14 26 
15 29 
30 


3% 


16 
17 
18 32 
19 33 
20 34 
21 35 
22 36 
23 37 


24 38 


39 
40 
al 
43 
45 
47 
49 
50 
51 
52 
54 
56 


| P-BB 
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Quebec’s Magdelen Islands: tranquil scenes like this are a distinctive trademark of French Canada 


In dramatic contrast, the spectacular mountain scenery of Yoho National Park in beautiful British Columbia 


FOR A COLORFUL PREVIEW OF A VACATION IN CANADA: Mail this coupon > 
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... the 


wonderful 
world 


at your 
doorstep ! 


Amid the eye-filling majesty of 
the Canadian scene are world 
famous resort playgrounds 
where the hospitality, like the 
view, is uniquely Canadian. 
You'll enjoy your leisure days 
in this fascinating foreign land: 
the exhilarating climate, the 
swimming, golf and boating 
and the festivals and pageantry 
that crowd the Canadian sum- 
mer calendar. And how easy 
it is to travel in nearby Canada 
—excellent highways, modern 
air and rail services wherever 
you go. Write today for a color- 
ful introduction to this nearby 
vacation wonderland. 





= 
Nada - 

4 By " 
VACATIONS ya 


UNLIMITED .- 


coocoCcoocoos 


Free! 


CANADIAN 
VACATION 
PACKAGE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Canadian Vacation 
Package to: 


T-1-04-02 





PLEASE PRINT 











STATE fee 





Stick this coupon on any post- & 
card or enclose in envelope. 


bo} of oF o} off of of of of of of of of e) 
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by Jacques Barzun 


@ Here is what Clifton Fadiman has to 
say about this month’s guest columnist: 

‘Jacques Barzun was two years be- 
hind me at Columbia, from which he 
was graduated at the head of the class 
of °27. (Quite a bright class too; al- 
most as good as °25). We all knew he 
would go far. We could not have fore- 
seen, however, that by his fifty-second 
year this extraordinarily handsome 
young man, born of distinguished 
French parentage, would be: Dean of 
Faculties and Provost of Columbia 
University ; one of the most construc- 
tive educators and philosophers of 
education in his adopted country ; re- 
spected, as a historian of culture, on 
two continents ; the author of a dozen 
brilliant books, including a classic 
two-volume life of Berlioz ; a superbly 
witty commentator on the American 
scene; and, most surprising of all— 
particularly to his publishers—the 
author of a best-seller bearing the 
calmly uncompromising title The 
House of Intellect. 

“In his youth he also wrote detective 
stories, the book and lyrics of a musi- 
cal comedy, and what he calls ‘light 
literature.’ My own feeling is that he 
can dominate virtually any activity 
calling for the use of the mind, includ- 
ing such a relatively inferior one as 
high-level administration. I should 
add that, though a patriot in all other 
respects, he is one of the most un- 
American public speakers I have ever 
heard: he never hesitates, each sen- 
tence contains a thought, and the 
whole of what he says can be printed 
without editing. If, as he believes, the 
last decade or so has seen an improve- 
ment in the status of the American 
intellectual, it is due in some part to 
the pressure of his own writing and 
personality. 

‘Among his deeply civilized talents 
is one for the light essay. That adjec- 
tive is imprecise. For, whether Mr. 
Barzun writes on baseball (see pp. 
159-163 of his God’s Country and 
Mine) or on Charles Darwin, he per- 
meates his formidable analytic and 
generalizing power with such wit, 
grace and charm that the result con- 
tradicts physical law, and possesses 
weight without gravity.” 

Party of One welcomes Mr. Barzun 
with pride. —THE EDITORS 


PARTY OF 


ONE 


A student of man and lover of trains explains why railroads 


are probably our greatest mental and moral achievement 


Some years ago, while spending a 
few days as lecturer in a Midwestern 
university, | was invited by a group 
of business and professional men to 
join them for the evening at one of 
their regular Great Books discus- 
sions. At dinner I found myself sit- 
ting next to a man whose business, I 
gathered, was buying and selling 
railroads. Being a railroad enthusi- 
ast, I naturally wanted to know 
what it was precisely that he traded 
in—property rights or equipment. 
And when I learned, to my relief, 
that it was equipment, I wanted to 


his shipment. “I want your opinion,” 
he said. “Can modern man adapt 
Aristotle’s philosophy to present- 
day needs?” I hemmed and hawed, 
and he went on briskly: “Isn't it 
true that if we except final causes, 
Aristotle understood exactly what 
we call science?” Though the eve- - 
ning discussion was to be about 
Nietzsche, my railroad “man had 
Aristotle on the brain—and at his 
finger tips. 

Again and again, I tried to bring 
our conversation back to railroads. 
I would reply: “It depends,” or “In 


An unforgettable emotion: a locomotive steaming in, panting 
briefly and departing with impatient tolling. 


know everything else: why railroads 
got on the market, how deals were 
arranged, whether one could buy 
bits and pieces or only wholesale, 
who wanted what, and so on. 

It was, for me, a perfect windfall. 
The Great Books I had on my shelf 
any day of the week: but here was 
unwritten lore I did not even sus- 
pect existed. All I had to do was ask 
and listen. My dinner companion, 
however, had come to the meeting 
freighted with questions of his own, 
and after one or two polite but per- 
functory replies, he began to unload 
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a certain sense that’s true,” or some 
such evasion so that I might ask, 
“How can signals and switch targets 
be used on other lines than those 
they were built for?” He would 
brush this aside—“‘Nothing to it”— 
and he would summon me to “Take 
the Nicomachean Ethics—Book 
Ten—now there’s a recipe for the 
good life, for happiness; I think it’s 
right, but it requires slaves: what can 

we do about that today?” 
I could see my own happiness get- 
ting lost among analogies between 
Continued on Page 14 
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High point of the trip—riding to 


THERES NOTHING 
LIKE AGCEe GE sain’ cuteness 
FOR GOING PLACES AND DOING THINGS 
a 
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For all-around pleasure, convenience and usefulness, 
nothing returns quite so much for the money as a new car. 








Marineland, Palos Verdes, California, in a stunning new Pontiac Bonneville Convertible Coupe! 


Few things are welcomed into the family so eagerly and warmly ag a bright and 
shining new car. It’s not surprising—for a new car plays a big part in family activi- 
ties. It serves you faithfully, in so many useful, pleasurable and important ways. 

And, with a new car, you know that you have provided your family with the 
utmost in motoring comfort and safety. You go more places with more confidence, 
and with more fun along the way. 

This is true of all new cars, of course, but especially of the sparkling General 
Motors line for 1960. Delight in the beauty of Magic-Mirror finish. Relax in the 
solid comfort of a Body by Fisher. Look around ... Safety Plate Glass in every 
window. Extras like these are only a small measure of the care, craftsmanship, 
and engineering skill that goes into each GM car. 

Your General Motors dealer will be glad to show you how quickly and con- 
veniently you can have the practical pleasures that only a new car brings. Drop in 
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Continued from Page 11 

ancient slave labor and modern auto- 
mation, and I refused to be drawn. 
What I waitted to know was how this 
reincarnation of Aristotle eatingchicken 
and peas next to me managed to dis- 
member a railroad, selling ten boxcars 
to one line and a pair of switches, as 
good as new, to another. All I found 
out was that he had twelve telephones 


on his desk and that the haggling over 
long distance began early every morn- 
ing. | do not suppose either of us was 
pleased with the other, though some of 
our neighbors had a good time. One 
told me later that our fencing match 
was a comic scene out of Moliére or 
Ben Jonson. 

And yet, looking back, I think my 
railroad vendor and I were not so far 


apart as it then seemed. What appealed 
to him in Aristotle and what keeps my 
love of railroads alive is at bottom the 
same thing: it is the spectacle of com- 
plexity mastered, it is the pleasure of 
intellectual order. And this being so, 
what makes me sad in these days of the 
decline of railroads is that I see in it 
the decline of an art as well as of a 
business. 
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I do not suppose that when the 
public hears of another train or line 
being abolished, many people think 
of the railroad as a model of human 
thought. They grumble at the loss of 
aconvenience around which they had 
shaped their habits. But the truth 
remains that the railroad was the 
first great embodiment of modern 
organization—that prophetic co- 
ordination of space, time, matter 
and men which we now consider the 
most natural thing in the world. We 
take it for granted that life will run 
on schedule; we are sure there is a 
timetable for everything, a name and 
number for every object, a supreme 
regularity and uniformity on which 
we can rely for the easy pursuit of 
our urgent purpose and imperious 
desire. We go to the proper place, 
ask “information,” and buy our 
ticket. Nothing is more simple, 
regular, universal. Indeed, when 
Dostoevski wanted to express one of 
his characters’ revolt against the 
universe (in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov), he made the man say that 
he “wanted to give back his ticket.” 

Dostoevski’s image was new and 
striking but it inverts the chrono- 
logical sequence. The railroad, in its 
precision and scope, imitated the 
universe of rotating spheres that run 
on schedule to the minute, each on 

Continued on Page 16 
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Continued from Page 14 
its own track, as Aristotle knew, and 
from which he drew a model for all ex- 
istence. But in Aristotie we have only a 
theory, literally a vision. For mankind 
actually to achieve the same complex 
perfection and make it work required a 
revolution in manners and in thought. 
Cast your mind back to the first rail- 
roads and visualize that new creature, 


the signalman, once a farmer, now sit- 
ting in a box on a hilltop, pulling levers, 
ringing bells, writing numbers in a big 
book, and doing this for twelve hours 
on end—all to make a few hundred 
people or tons of coal, moving at speed, 
pass by a similar load along a stretch 
of track as isolated as the man and 
his box. Think of this, and you realize 
what imagination and social discipline 
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were needed before heedless hu- 
manity could look upon the occu- 
pation as normal, as a career full of 
dignity and moral significance. 

Older societies understood co- 
ordination of effort in war; they 
had religious ceremonies and ad- 
ministered laws according to plan; 
and they trained troupes of per- 
formers to act and sing in concert. 
There were order, imagination and 
beauty in all these activities. But the 
purpose was immediate and con- 
centrated in time and space; the 
performers knew and were close to 
one another. 

Compared with this, the scat- 
tered army of railroad men obeying 


codes and signals is what an ab-— 


stract design of lines and angles is to 
the palpable likeness of a cow— 
indeed, it is as dot-and-dash com- 
pared to the spoken word. 

The timetable, that bit of common 
paper bearing little more than num- 
bers and algebraic signs, is an epit- 
ome of the new mode of life ushered 
in by the railroad. The timetable not 
only sums up the power to combine 
and predict from a distance the daily 
movements of those little worlds 
called trains but it also typifies the 


compulsion exerted by numbers and 


clocks and colored lights over the 
will of the natural rebel, man. 


Before trains,.travelers and their 
carriers were rival potentates bent 
on proving each his own superiority. 
As the customer paying his way, 
flaunting his title or his wealth, 
the traveler took as long as he liked 
to dine at the inn. As the holder of 
the reins controlling the motive 
power, the coachman played the 
despot about stopping and leaving. 
The handful of passengers formed 
an unruly colony split into cliques. 
We find their quarrels delightful in 
the picaresque novel down to Pick- 
wick, and we bemoan the passing of 
a truly individualistic age, but its 
actuality would strike us as the 
anarchism of braggarts and delin- 
quents. Our habitual self-discipline 
in public, our sense of social equality, 
our considerateness for others, are 
the manners of the age of trains, 
which is to say, the moral philosophy 
of the timetable. 

From this philosophy it followed 
also that the natural rhythms of 
man’s life, measured by sun and 
season, yielded to the ceaseless, in- 
temperate urgency of multitudinous 
desires. In the stupendous working 
of a railroad the stretch of effort is 
continuous—there is no night or 
day, but the eternal rolling of the 
planet, alive with blinking lights and 
scarred with rails over which tons of 
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matter traverse space with super- 
human speed. And because this 
dynamic edifice can momently break 
up in disaster, only war approaches 
it in dramatic effect. 


To gauge how new, how singular 
a departure from ancestral habit the 
railroad required, one has only to 
read in its early history. The very 
power that we now instinctively re- 
spect was difficult to grasp: at the 
inauguration of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway in 1830, Wil- 
liam Huskisson, member of Parlia- 
ment and former president of the 
Board of Trade, was killed by an 
engine shunting among the crowd. 
No one knew how to gauge speed 
and distance, how and where to 
move; man’s reflexes were in- 
adequate to protect him in the 
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midst of machines many times 
stronger than the horse and the ox, 
and as devoid of friendliness as of 
sense perception. Never to be domes- 
ticated, the machine would force 
man to superdomesticate himself. 

But even a decade after the Liver- 
pool disaster, the insouciance of 
natural man is still visible in dozens 
of historic facts. When one of the 
great pioneers of locomotive and 
bridge design, Brunel, wanted to 
know what had happened to one of 
his engines, overdue at the terminal, 
he would mount another and drive 
her along the expected track of the 
missing train. Someone asked him 
what he would do if he rounded a 
corner and came face to face with 
the prodigal. No one knows how 
serious he was when he replied, “I 
would put on all the steam I could 
command, with a view to driving off 
the opposite engine by the superior 
velocity of my own.” 

The new disciplining of man’s 
mind was difficult. It called for a 
grasp of the whole which was given 
to few—notably the government 
engineers charged with investigating 
accidents. Company directors re- 
sented the investigators’ “minute and 
irresponsible interference” ; they re- 
sisted “newfangled” mechanical im- 
provements not only on the grounds 


of expense but also from deep-rooted 
resistance to forethought. Engine driv- 
ers were as mulish: when their boilers 
were first supplied with safety valves, 
they would screw these down tight, 
preferring to blow up rather than to 
lose steam. In the old code of brainless 
courage and improvised intelligence, 
taking precautions seemed unmanly, 
ignoble. 


Standardization and system were 
similarly resisted. When in 1840, 
Thomas Edmondson, a Quaker who 
had failed in business and was em- 
ployed as “booking clerk,” proposed 
the use of printed and numbered 
tickets, the directors of the Newcastle 
and Carlisle would have nothing to do 
with it. The true, freeborn, English- 

Continued on Page 20 
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Continued from Page 17 

man’s way to board a train was to 
have a sheet of particulars written 
out afresh each time, a sort of bill 
of lading for each passenger, with 
his name on it misspelled in full. 
When Edmondson’s idea was tried, 
it was. over a short stretch of a 
competing line. 

So strong was the faith in free will 
absolute that it took police force 
and some horribly predestined ac- 
cidents to keep people from riding 
on top of the coaches on excursion 
days. In France, to prevent impul- 
sive exits from moving trains, the 
passengers were locked in before de- 
parture, a paternal solicitude which 
led to a fearful holocaust on the 
Versailles line in May, 1842. Ifweadd 
these object lessons to those learned 
by company directors from damage 
suits following accidents, we can ap- 
preciate the sardonic observation 
Charles Francis Adams made after 
the Civil War, that, unlike battle 
casualties, those resulting from rail- 
road accidents have served humanity 
by forcing improvements. Usually, 
the mechanical device was ready; 
the obstacle, always, was the mind. 
The victory was to force people to 
think, and to act on the results of 
their thoughts. 

Finally, after seventy-five years, 
The Railroad as idea and fact 
reached the fullness of its being. By 
the turn of the century it was an in- 
stitution, an image of man, a tradi- 
tion, a code of honor, a source of 
poetry, a nursery of boyhood desires, 
the sublimest of toys and the most 
solemn machine—next to the funeral 
hearse—that marks the epochs in 
man’s life. Compared to a train, a 
vessel leaving or arriving lacks emo- 
tional weight and urgency. It has to 
sink before we are touched. But a 
train steaming in at night, in the 
rain, panting briefly and departing 
with impatient tolling or insistent 
shrieks while colored lights change 
or dwindle among those that stay— 
that is an emotion which cannot be 
taught or blunted by use. 

The railroad imposed its lan- 
guage—sidetrack, shunt, derail, high- 
ball, let off steam—and also its ar- 
chitecture. The tunnelsand terminals, 
the huge glass-and-metal sheds, the 
trestles and bridges are the great 
works of the last century and the 
forerunners of today’s distinctive 
“skeleton” architecture. The rail- 
road brought the world from wood 
and stone to iron and steel. Without 
coal in quantities that only a train 
could haul, no industry could exist. 

It is hard to conceive that so great 
a transformation could have hap- 
pened between Stephenson’s tea- 
kettle of the 1820’s and the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. This is what gives 
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substance to my fancy of the railroad 
as agent and symbol of a mental revo- 
lution. Here lies the difference between 
the social organization of an ant heap 
and the social organization which men 
may be slowly evolving from its first 
large-scale model, the railroad. Destroy 
an ant heap and the creatures are so 
single-minded that they remake it ex- 
actly as before. But between the first 


great lines laid down in Britain and 
America 120 years ago and the modern 
national and transcontinental systems, 
there is not merely a technological and 
practical but a philosophical differ- 
ence. Not only railroads have changed, 
but populations—and this largely 
through the intellectual influence of the 
railroads. Within a century mankind 
has—I will not say learned—but begun 





to understand that by giving up some 
trivial satisfactions of the self, it can 
gain realms of unsuspected freedom. 
System—the printed and numbered 
ticket—gives the freedom of movement 
which is potentially the indefinite ex- 
tension of time. If my ego suffers from 
not seeing my name on the ticket, if I 
have to “personalize” my every act, I 
can always send myself a wire. 
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Why then the gloom about the rail- 
roads? They have done their part in 
educating and mobilizing mankind. 
Is it not inevitable that they should be 
displaced by faster and better means 
of transport? Faster, yes, but better is 
still to be proved. For in the displace- 
ment, it is clear, the railroad’s special 
virtue is being lost and not merely 
transferred. Nowhere in other forms of 


locomotion does the observant citizen 
find in front of him the vivid and awe- 
inspiring lesson of order and rationality 
embodied. Certamly not in the blithe 
anarchy of air and bus travel. The pri- 
vate car, which goes from door to door, 
compels work at the increasingly mind- 
less task of driving while preventing any 
more agreeable use of time. Who has 
ever read a good book on the New 


Jersey Turnpike or enjoyed gin rummy 
while driving across thealkalidesert? As 
for brute efficiency, the railroad is still 
supreme: five men running a fast freight 
will haul at less cost a tonnage which it 
takes two hundred trucks and drivers 
to transport. 

But, I repeat, it is not efficiency or 
safety or comfort that concerns me. 
Rather, I grieve to see the most ad- 
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vanced physical and social organiza- 
tion of the last century go down in 
shabby disgrace for lack of the same 
comprehensive imagination that 
built it up. The decline is shabby in 
spite of practical advance. Diesel- 
electric engines; noiseless, dustless 
coaches, made to sit and think in; 
centralized and even automatic 
train control are triumphs of the 
technological mind. It is the other 
kind of mind that is wanting, begin- 
ning with the will of the companies 
to survive and to satisfy the public 
by inventiveness and skill. As the 
late Robert Young spent himself in 
pointing out, as president and critic 
of several roads, intellect has not for 
a good while been applied to the in- 
stitution as a whole. It is still more 
often the hog and not the passenger 
that can travel from coast to coast 
without changing cars, and the ex- 
cuse of management seems to be: 
“We discriminate only because equal 
treatment would mean expecting 
too much of the hog.” 

East of the Mississippi the quality 
and morale of train crews has gone 
down. The conductor, once the 
peer of the ship’s captain, is now 
overworked, distrait and often rude. 
On the once great lines, accidents 
and breakdowns and delays are 
shamefully frequent, the result (one 
supposes) of inattention. The inva- 
sion of terminals and cars by vul- 
gar advertising displays are so many 
signs of a cultural disintegration. 

The lower ranks of train men 
make it clear that railroading no 
longer draws on the most intelligent 
and ambitious. Few Edisons, rail- 
road presidents, or future authors 
are being molded to a discipline at 
the telegraph key or in the baggage 
car. And naturally, when the loco- 
motive footplate turned into the 
upholstered seat of a diesel, the 
delicate mastery of the ways of 
steam which fireman and driver had 
to possess was replaced by the sim- 
pler art of reading an ammeter and 
knowing how to decelerate by turn- 
ing a handle. The difference is sym- 
bolic: the modern railroad train 
starts itself: all you have to do is 
stop it, as if it were coasting down- 
hill. 

Well, so be it. Repining will not 
change anything. But nothing that 
has ever been transcendent—as the 
railroad has been in the history of 
western man—can ever itself be 
transcended. It remains a high paint 
to which future generations will look 
back in wonder—“How did they 
do it?” But before they can ask the 
question, even under their breath, 
they will have to possess what 
we lack: almost as much genius 
as those who made the thing to 
wonder at. THE END 
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@ Wider than the chasm separating 
those who order vanilla ice cream 
from those who order chocolate is 
that dividing comic-strip lovers from 
comic-strip nonlovers. 

The 20th Century is a historical 
figure of speech denoting the time in 
which our bodies are mortised. But 
I have known men whose mental 
address was c/o Aristotle, Athens, 
Greece. Some of us are living in the 
Middle Ages, some in the 21st Cen- 
tury, many contemporary statesmen 
and politicians in the 19th. I used to 
think that grown-up comic-strip 
fans, with their innate affinity for 
cave drawings, were essentially men 
of the Old Stone Age. Sometimes I 
still think so. There is something 
eolithic about that tranced, glazed, 
drugged look of the comics reader, 
the look of a man induced by the 
tribal witch doctor to the verge of 
catatonia. 

A modest infusion of common 
sense tends to dissolve this intoler- 
ance. People far superior to me in 
every way apparently read the com- 
ics with, one can hardly say pleasure, 
but surely absorption. Picasso, I re- 
call, would impatiently await the ar- 
rival from America of his regular 
bundle of comics, admiring them, as 
he declared, “‘because they are so 
visible.” 


I have at last come to believe 
that, just as nowadays babies des- 
tined to be college English pro- 
fessors are born with an extra, or 
William Faulkner, sense, so others 
are born with a comics sense, a kind 
of third eye. Where I see ugliness, 
stupidity and atrocious drawing, 
they see visions incommunicable to 
ordinary binocular defectives. 

Yet I am not entirely lost in outer 
darkness, for I admire Walt Kelly. 
Has everybody here seen Kelly? I 
imagine so; hence he needs no praise 
from me. Pogolaters, however, may 
like to know that Mr. Kelly has now 
put between large, handsome covers 
a decade of Pogo and his colleagues, 
along with a running, hopping, skip- 
ping and jumping commentary. The 
difference between Mr. Kelly and 
most of his rivals has often been 
noted. He has a mind, and is not 
shy about displaying it in all its 
quiddity and oddity. 

The Belgian cartoonist Hergé, 
however, is new to me, and perhaps 
to most of us. He may be the most 
popular comic-stripper alive; for me 
he is certainly the best. On the Con- 
tinent his delightful Tintin series has 
sold over 8,000,000 copies in hard- 
cover book form. Published in ten 
languages, it now does about 1,000,- 
000 a year. There are seventeen titles 
in print, of which four have just 
been released here, in truly creative 
translations. 

The hero Tintin is a teen-age re- 
porter cum detective. He wears plus 
fours and his quite properly char- 
acterless face is topped by a fetching 
blond quiff. Tintin is brave, re- 
sourceful, long-suffering, truthful, 
modest—that is, he is just what he 
should be, a bit of organized mobile 
protoplasm entirely devoid of per- 
sonality. 

The personality is supplied by 
hundreds of other figures, but more 
particularly by Snowy, a small dog 
of uncertain lineage who acts as a 
Greek chorus. Snowy is a treasure: 
he and Tintin, lost in the desert, 
come upon a camel skeleton, and 
Snowy’s joyful comment is “See? 
There’s enough for everyone. . .” 

These delectable comic adventure 
yarns hark back to a 19th Century 
tradition of genuine Dumas-like 
story telling, a tradition pretty well 
abandoned by our own cartoonists. 
They are carefully plotted, the ac- 
tion is incessant, the stepped-up 
climaxes cunningly arranged. Fur- 
thermore Tintin is beautifully drawn, 
in color of considerable subtlety. 
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There is nothing slapdash about 
Hergé’s motorcars, airplanes, dun- 
geons, Oriental costumes, Moroccan 
souks, jungles, sailors’ bars. All is 
done with loving accuracy, the bal- 
loons are perfectly lettered, the pic- 
tures never crowded. Any single 
page is apt to have decorative charm. 
Finally the humor is seductive, slap- 
stick when necessary, subtle enough 
to bring a smile to the face of the 
scholar as he encounters a drowned 
sailor named Phlebas. Every hu- 
morous device, fromirony to parody, 
is employed, in word and picture, 
without fuss or fanfare. We have had 
nothing like this since Disney went 
in for sadism and molasses. 


As all comic-strip artists must, 
Hergé works with grotesques. His 
humor, however, like Mr. Kelly’s, is 
at bottom kindly. Mr. Frederic 
Morton works with grotesques too. 
But his humor—and he is loaded 
with it—is sardonic. Mr. Morton’s 
novel, The Witching Ship, rings some 
diverting changes on the venerable 
Grand Hotel formula. 

The setting is a Dutch liner, the 
Syngdam, en route from Southamp- 
ton to New York in the unmerry 
month of May, 1940. It carries a 
mixed bag of odd creatures, many 
in flight from Hitler, some in flight 
from themselves. The threat of a 
German submarine, supplying neatly 
controlled suspense, is never allowed 
to interfere with the dominating tone 
of acid, almost gruesome, comedy. 

Mr. Morton’s sea-borne Vanity 
Fair includes a nineteen-year-old who 
grows up overnight under the expert 
tutelage of a middle-aged American 
lady professor; an aging actress; an 
alcoholic Hollywood tycoon and his 
wildly disoriented daughter; a hand- 
some peg-legged Negro; Captain 
Deerling, a stunning portrait of the 
actor that all fashionable ship’s cap- 
tains have to be; three American 
undergraduates who embody a per- 
fect argument for the proposition 
that our State Department should 
refuse passports to college boys; and 
a talking parakeet who, following 
any shock to his nerves, substitutes 
k’s for /’s. As one of the bird’s fa- 
vorite bits of declamation is the open- 
ing of Shakespeare’s lovely thirty- 
third sonnet, he provides several 
disconcerting moments. Mr. Mor- 
ton’s entertainment doesn’t dig deep 
and doesn’t try to, but it contrives 
to inflict a few vivid scratches on the 
not especially fair body of our dis- 
turbed society. THE END 
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Body Temperature — —- The Spin Filter does more than 
— — reduce tar and nicotine . . . it actually 
improves smoking taste. Every puff 
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Horseback and 
hiking trails 
wind through the 
Great Smoky 
Mountains 
National Park 


MOUNTAINS ... 


There's fishing, 
boating and fun 
for the whole 
family on 
Tennessee's 22 
Great Lakes 


WISTORY ... 


Enjoy three vacations in one in Ten- 
nessee. You'll thrill to the scenic 
wonders of the Cumberlands and 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
find incomparable fishing, boating and 
water sports on 22 Great Lakes; re-live 
history at Civil War battlefields, in the 
homes of three presidents; and see to- 
morrow’s history at the world’s only 
Atomic Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. 
Good highways, fine accommodations, 
17 State Parks for camping, swimming. 


TEMNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
2130 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send free Vacation Guide. 
NAME 
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A NEW HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 


Silver Dollar Hotel, 
Virginia City, 
Vevada, as sketched 
by the author 
after spending 
a night in the 
West's wackiest inn. 














Across the High Sierras 


by Bill Ballantine 


Four rollicking days by auto 
from San Francisco to 

Virginia City, in which 

a pair of Easterners discover the 


woolly wonders of the Far West 


@ Last summer my wife ventured 
to show me, a die-hard Easterner, 
that there’s more to California than 
surf, sand and smog; there’s also 
the High Sierras. She tossed me 
a marked map. From San Fran- 
cisco her- crayon boldly marked a 
path across the Central Valley 
through lush delta and farmland, 
into the Sierra foothills, through for- 
ests into Yosemite National Park, 
then across the massive Sierra Ne- 
vada to Virginia City, Nevada, hoy- 
den of ghost towns. 

Returning west, her route skirted 
Lake Tahoe, dipped to Sacramento, 
touched the verdant California wine 


valleys, then dropped down the coast 
to San Francisco’s Golden Gate. 

It seemed a respectable number 
of miles to me for even a long week- 
end, but although we clocked close 
to 800 miles on our four-day tour, 
we returned refreshed and relaxed. 
Whenever possible we avoided four- 
and six-lane highways and used 
lightly traveled roads. Our expendi- 
tures totaled about $35 a day, in- 
cluding accommodations, meals, ad- 
missions, entertainment and auto- 
mobile expenses. 

We started our tour with a sump- 
tuous breakfast built around broiled 
sand dabs and shirred eggs with 
chicken livers at San Francisco’s 
Sheraton-Palace, dowager duchess 
of all Western hotels. I blanched at 
the $7 check but agreed with my 
wife that it was worth it since we'd 
probably be roughing it at lunchtime. 

We had decided that the Bay 
Bridge, one of the world’s longest 
water crossings, was best for a quick 
getaway. In Oakland we followed 
West MacArthur Boulevard (Route 
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50) to Broadway (Route 24), tunnel- 
ing through Berkeley Hills to Wal- 
nut Creek. Ygnacio Valley-Kirker 
Pass road then bore us to Antioch, 
which we left east on Route 4-24, 
bidding 24 adieu when it branched 
north to meander at tree-top level 
above the San Joaquin Delta, a maze 
of flat island plantations. 

Heading southeast on Route 4 
through Stockton, a man-made sea- 
port that is sixty-five miles from the 
ocean, we continued east to north- 
south Highway 49. 

There we entered Mother Lode 
land, cradle of California growth, 
where a wan Mexican province was 
made a robust free state by hard- 
working Argonauts who dug, blasted 
and sluiced from the earth a bonanza 
worth 550 million dollars. Many fa- 
mous gold-rush camps have rotted 
and fallen into rubble, others are 
now prosperous cities proud of their 
heritage. A thorough pilgrimage re- 
quires weeks; we could merely 
sample. 

Continued on Page 28 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Pian— 
Each Student a Clase 


For those with educational prob- 

a at education, Our 

tests discover causes of difficul- 

food ppegrum to orgremme qikeet- 

ties: G2) make ap lest thee; 3) confidence; (4) teach 

effectively the art of and the science of 

study. 4 & 4 14; Enrollment 38 ; 54 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY eresstnvie. 











Pleasantville, N. J. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
ersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Separate 
junior schools. Testing, guidance for col and career. 
Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and sc 1. C mr el 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

In Beautiful vi 

Thorough college preparation; 
Individual guid. 


=! . Va. 
BASIC COURSE R. 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 
FORK UNION 


* Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN ot in U 
School ( we ned phe ta A 


ot 50% velops concentration. Full: 
comets. ROTC hi a cauipped paw 4 
ern buildings, 2 completely equi; sym 
* 2 indoor re “health 
; d 
re 


SE 
year. For ONE SUBJECT PLAN pooklet 
and catalog write: 


Founded 1860 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 





Or. J.C. Wicker, Box 12, Fork Union, Va. 
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Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College prepara’ and general courses. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC 

Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. All sports. Junior School. 79th year. Summer session. 


Cata! Registrar, Box 222, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Fruity accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 

Grades 6-12. How-to-study training; remedial and devel- 
pment reading ; individual guidance. Christian influence. 
Separate Jr. School. Sports mmer School. Est. 1909, 
Catalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 





Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, = confidence and make up lost wae 
College pr ation. Individual and remedial programs. Ac 
cuerebian. Ranetiiel compas Nr. Princeton, Phila., N.Y.C. 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Where boys become self-c ited 
xreparation under the famous St. John’ 8 ey Grades 
ye 12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention. 
Reading Clinic. ROT Te. Fireproof dorms. Sports. 





DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Leadership - Sportsmanship - Citizenship 
through ne, aquatic and field 


Camp Deerwoode, P. 0. Box H, Brevard, N.C. 





Sea Gull—The Seafaring Camp 


. motor ts, Sailing masters, ae 
pert staff of 125. 58 fine buildings. Ocean fishing 
por A equipment. Safe. All sports. Boys 7-17. Ca 
Arapahoe, 


Wyatt Taylor, Dir., Dept. D, North Carolina 





aan IDEAL VACATION 


Fun new fri 


aa A in neatness, promptness, 
a herggh alertness. Emphasis on 
correct posture, health, ch 
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MILITARY ACADEMY SUMMER CAMPS 


An unforgettable summer of fun and recre- 

— in heart of America’s National Shrine. 

emp ti. 14). Pioneer Camp (9-12). 

ne aeell asunee excellent instruction and indi- 

ized training in leadership 

social courtesy. Aquacade! arate Band Camp 
(13-18) under renowned musical 3 e Individual 


instrument instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne. Pa. 


ST. JOHN’S 


24 sports and gS eta to choose from. 
Expert coaching. ete land and lake oa 
cilities of ST JOHN "s MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY including modern hospital, gym, golf 
course. Limited military and Army physicak 
training program. Accredited summer school 
if desired, remedial reading. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-72 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 











fel Exc poe Academy berson- 

ae aes! dining and health facilities. 

NAVAL and sede campus. All| SCHOOLS (boys 14-18). 

WOODCRAFT cane (944-14). Optional tutoring in 

all camps. ~Cassies t ‘or each camp. 
21 Lake Shore Drive 





Culver, Indiana 





Camp. Catalog. Dir, of Adm., Box 720, Delafield, Wis. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine” Valley Forge, 

shrine of our freedom, has loaned its name 

to this fully accredited, distinguished Mil. Acad. and 
r. Coll. Small classes, t_ academic standards. 
‘rep. School, . 9 thru 12 & Jr. Coll. All sports. 
Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Div. ROTC 

Catalogue. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 


Bolles of Florida 

Fully accredited. Sound basic academic preparation. Up- 
per & lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type class- 
rooms. Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. 
Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville 7, Florida 


The Baylor School for Boys 


67th year. College prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 

12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. Ideal location 

Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics. Non- 

sectarian religious cuidiabe. Summer camp, boys 8-15. 
y 


Catalog 125 Cherokee Road, Chatt 














Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof 
buildings. New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
nsle. All cporte; calling. BuatmarCaanp. Weltslercataiean. 


Shore Rd., Wisconsin 


Camp Lookout 
On Lake Michigns, end La Herring near Fr 
Michigan. Boys 6 28 th. ay All activities. 
Nature study. i Mature supervision. 
season. Brochure. Owner directed. 


B. T. Neidhamer, 334 E. Sth, Perrysburg, Ohio 


ankfort, 
Sailing. 
R.N. Half 





Thomas Jefferson School 

Why not the best for yon son? All grad 

college, 90°, Ivy League since 1953. Deauieer all ave League 
raduates. Hard work. No frills. Cheerful rooms. Delicious 
‘ood. Not military. Grades 9-12. 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Louis 27, Missouri 
Howe Military School 


ates have entered 





Camp Charlevoix 

ai Sereseer com for boys 7-17 in Northern Michigan. Dude 
m . 40 ca > ounell tesene. Rodeo. Western cowboys. Ex- 

olieak oF sa PA sports. te Salli ng fleet. Trips. College staff. 

Resident nurse. 42 log buildings. No hay ever. 35th year 

K. H. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 





Academic training in spiritual envi dited 
preparatory, business. at ial Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. se “se, ROTC. ms 
and pool. Episcopal. Pa 1884. Summer C amp. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 820 Academy Place, Howe, ind. 


Chauncy Hall School, Boston 


Specialized ame for M.1.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “checking 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. 

equal semesters yearly. Start about Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1. 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boyisten St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Camp Cowasset 


Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Ridin; ng. archery, tennis, dramatics, danc- 
ing, music, crafts, trips. Tutoring. C areful gp oe Log 
cabins among the spicy pines. Ages ups. 45th 


yr. Catalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, ov. Holbrook, Moss. 


wT 

Reck Runn Riding Camp 

Girls 6-18. Exceptional instruction P trail, hunt & horse 
show. Beginner's mounts and hunters. Superior training in 
oils, water colors, ceramics, ounenns. yen tennis, 
tutoring. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly Churches nearby. 


Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-1, Pottstown, Pa. 





5: 
Avalon—Salt Water Sailing Camp 
On Cape Cod. 90 girls, 8-16. A summer of fun and relaxa- 
tion, with individualized —< of mature and experi- 
enced staff. Daily sailing for all girls, golf, sine, tennis, 
trips, water-skiing, swimming, sports. Roa odern cabins. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Winkler, Camp Avaton, Chatham, Mass. 


Owaissa—Camp of Ha appiness 

High in the Poconos—100 mi. NYC & Phila. Riding in- 
cluded in fee. Girls 7-18. Counselor Tralee. Water & land 
= ts, canoe trips, pioneer comp, crates. dramatics & Horse- 
shows. Experienced leadership; flexible program. 45th yr. 
Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Skinner, W. Wainut St., North Wales 7, Pa. 





Camp Kapitachovane 
Kapitachouane Club, P. Que. Canoe & fishing ies | in 
central Quebec. Three 4-wk. rig each month. tip. 


ages 12-13; B trip, ages 14- 15; A trip, sr isis, 
R. esta, &.. Se Giatty Utheet Uiaiinates, Gain, 


boys, 3 councilors in each. Enroll 1 month or t 





Windshift Canoe Camp 


an: t p for young men 10-16. 
Exp. staff. Emphasis on om inane skills and physical fitness. 
Hiking, fishing, water skiing, outdoor cooking. Father & 
Son groups outfitted. Catalog. 


Oliver W. Quickmire, Dir., Box 5, VanEtten, N. Y. 


Northwestern Camp and School 
Summer of aquatic fun for boys 8-15. hig i exceptional 
courses for able students. 85 acres. 75 mi. Chicago. Sail- 
ing, swimming, A.R.C. awards. water skiing, fishing. golf, 
tennis, archery, riding, ‘riflery. Fire proof housing. Catalog. 
72 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





Camp Easton, Boys 7-16, Ely, Minn. 
Est. 1927 in Superior N Forest. Excellent counseling. All 
sports, crafts, nature. viflery, Indian lore, swimming & 5 
day canoe trip in world's only exclusive canoe country. 
Excellent travei arr nurse. Brochure. 


| Bobo, 24469 Rensselaer, Oak Fark, Mich. 








Shattuck Summer School-Camp 

Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck az. and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, yen tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietician. In southern Min . Write catalog. 


Dir. of ‘Admissions, A-600 Shumway Hall, Feribauit, Minn. 





Idiewild-The Oldest Private Camp 


70th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. For boys—3 diy. 8 
weeks $495. No extras. Riding, sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, 
riflery, archery, sr boat, water skiing, music, Cotosing- 
Doctor, nurse. Also Teela-Wooket for Girls. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., W. Newton 65, Mess. 





Western Camp 





Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 


Boys 12-17. Rocky Mt. ranch plus travel. Riding, pack 
trips, geology, forestry, fishing, witery, gg ey 

work. ,Camping- -trips all over West agons 
West” for eastern boys. Separate travel program girls 
14-18. Mr. & Mrs. Ch. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 








Pleasant Bay 
Salt water camp on Cay ~~ bk grees boys 6-13. Seaty 
beach on landlocked Sailing, tennis, swimmi 
cruises. Archery, — 

drama. Shop. Crista Ni = 

churches. My, & Mrs. J. L. Melcher, tenth Qtenen tien 





* * 

Holiday Hill 

70 girls 6-17. Craftsbury Common, Vt. Stowe vicinity. 

Daily riding, care of horses, “cette trips, sailing, water 

skiing, sports, creative arts, —,! program. 

Inclusive fee. Josephine Willard end Dorothea Loewel, 
Directors, 55-H Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y 


Echo Camp 


Cc amp, fun in Adirondacks on beautiful Raquette Lake a 
75 girls 6-1 sual cam) one's activities with ridi 
iano, sailing, oom: skiing and Say ce food 
supervision. with private bathe . Fee $475. Booklet. 
Lc 


, Pleasantville, New York 





Brown Ledge 

Babett 8 Bay, Vt. “One of America's finest camps.” Girls 
18. Free daily riding for all. Waterskiing, Swiinming. 

ae drama, golf, riflery, archery, crafts, trips. ° 

“extras”! (Also Buff Ledge, girls 7 & up.) Give age. Bkit. 

Mrs. H. E. Brown, 18 Carver Ave., Box O, Scituate, Mass. 


Camp Sequoya 

rental Blue nites Mts. of Va. Girls 8-16 six weeks 
34-w p. Exceptional -Unexceied foc 

ities (all ner in 1958). Pall land and w: 


ater sports. 
Dancing. Dramatics. Operated by Sullins College since er § 
Write: Director, Camp Sequvoya, Box 52, Bristol, Virginia 





Lochearn 


— Fairlee, Vermont. Established 1916. For girls 7-15 

“who seek a happy summer gt aly. ae of the 
beauty about us. and cr: trips, 
riding, etc. Cabins on lake shore. ~~ & tuition. ‘Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. HH. Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Balto. 10, Md. 


M Lazy V Ranch 


Spend summer on 7000 acre cattle “oeaped in northwestern 
Slontenn, 35 girls 12-16. Each girl m horse. Roping, 
wrangling, training colts, roundups, ty ch chores with cow- 
hands. Dances. Swimming. Fishing. Pack Trips. Catalog. 
Estelle L. Meadoff, Dir., 231 East 81st St., New York 28, N.Y. 





Interlaken 

Reflecting the finer thine: of summer camp life to a selected 

group of er is 6-18 sports. ‘Superior riding, tennis & 

swimming. 1000 acres sur g Lake 38th 
Hanover 7, 





YT. Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Dudley, Dirs.- sedan 
N.H.; Mr. Bernard F. Dudiey, Associate, Darien, Conn. 


Sundown Ranch 
36 girls, 12-17 yrs., enjoy western life on working cattle 
—. nm horse. acaee round ups, swimming. South- 

west trips, dances. 34th yr. In Sitgreaves Nat'l Forest. N.E. 
Ariz. Elev. 6500 ft. Dry pt sdhorkey Resident doctor. Mr. 
4. H. Murnin, 9 


Crystalaire 

79 girls 10-17. 7 week season. On Crystal Lake in Northern 

Michigan dune country. ry. Individual Pp for each girl. 

agg creative arts, pa F tribe. outdoor explora- 
Jaterfront. Island outpost. ACA accredited. Catalog. 

Mr. & Mrs. G. C. Leinbach, 1039 Olivia, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


indian Beach Camp, Northport, Mich. 
For fun-loving girls 7-17. A character-building henge = 
pene Grand Traverse Bay. Feng 

—4. All land and 


iter sports. Sailing, 
aoe overnight trips—all lncbuded in fee. 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lone, iieets 











Giris’ Schools 
Mary | A. Burnham School for Girls 


83rd yr. raduepes snp snsiane 


for college, M emphasised. Traditional cam one life. 
Natl. at a ree gO 
accredi anki on 


swimmi 
Fully ——e a 
Mrs. Wald Emenen, Sox Box 43-J, ani icionaten tao. 








Kemper Hall 
Gives girls mental, spirit 


ual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, successful livi living . Coll 


Shaker Village Work Group 


For teen agers wantin’ to discover the 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the ae on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily mien gh - rodeos, .ehenests. Pack trips. Swim- 
bon pn ee p thru scenic Southwest. 
climate. C 9-17. Foth yr. Also winter school. 
Charles L. : een dr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 





Tapewinge Farm Camp 
nos. 2200’ alt. Coed. 





satisfactions of work, make better use of. — explore 
the art of getting along with people. A new kind of edu- 
cation in work, leisure, community relations. 


P.O. Box 1149-H, Pittsfield, Mass. 





Life Camps Silver Lake, Chesham, N.H. 
Co-Ed 7-14, CIT 15-17. 8 wks. $500 Outdoor Living, 
Conservation, Natural Science, small cooperative dem- 
ocratic group planned activities, land & water sports, arts 
& crafts, riding, square & folk dancing & singing. Booklet. 

Mr. & Mrs. Charlies E. Ferguson, Peterboro, N.H. 





Fine & Applied Arts 
School 








University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Annual Summer Session 
Main Summer Courses—July 4 to Aug. 13, 1960 
Music— Painting — Drama — Ballet — Handicrafts— 
pm amy —Modern Languages — Photography — 


reotr Courses June 20— 
ug. 15 ara t 10. For Ee. on. Ry 


bree tele: - —e 











op- 
portunities in a and Fine Arts —— 
Ceramics. Jr. School. 90th vr. Under direction of Sist 


of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 





Pa. Poco 
3-16 yrs on = peng $310, Excellent riding & farm oo 
gram. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land & water s; 
ts, music. Wee campers have own cottage & ining 
room. Mrs. E. H. Norton, Director, Gouldsboro, Pa. 





Kooaukee Bow Lake, Strafford, N.H. 
pa i Girls 9-16. Athletic & Social Cin % mile 
big ring & trae, Eaghah of Western Be gam 4 
ship bien crafts, trips, movies, dances. 8 wks. “Sars, 
Mr. pai feng H. Donald Wyre, 151 Cane S$t., Teaneck, M.J. 








Student Tours 


STUDENT TRAVEL CLUB TOURS-1960 


Co-ed & all boys—teenage and college groups 
Europe ¢ U.S.A. ¢ Canada ¢ Mexico © © Dude Ra: 
Exciting programs of touring, rel jon and ed i 
with individually programmed itineraries. Experienced 
group leadership by qualified staff. 3-9 wks. from $475. 
Write or call for informative brochure H 2 

Jack |. Summers, Director 
101 West S5th Street 
Wer York 19¢Circle 5-4889 














Coeducational School 


Travel Camp 





Grier School 


In the Allegh di 
fm ae Ry BY wy 


9-12. Music, Art, Draratics. ping. ei bts Cotas Riding, 


Winter, team sports. 1000 acres. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Mpaiteatnicm dh, Penida. 


Girls’ School 
Switzerland 











Jeanne D’Arc 


Girls 6-18. Ride, sail, swim, 


water ski in beautiful Adiron- 
dack setti 


Excellent leadership. Golf, tennis, archery, 
rifle Individual choice prosram Catholic chapel: 
Brot camp for boys — 3. Fee $550. |. & Mes. 

C. H. Mcintyre, 3904 St., Wash. 15, D.C. 





La Ghatelainie , 


ise, Neuchate! 
hy is Sohne. Bosed 
uate finishing school. Home 
Ali sports. Optional winter and summer at Getaad. Toure to 
Italy, France. Summer > Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 








Windsor Mountain coe 
Coed 


Western Carovan & Ranch 
Syuervient toes tor or teenagers. Motorcross-country camping. 
~~~ City, See. Grand b Seneae, 


Sait Lake Cit Francisco, Hollywood, San foo 
ew Orleans. ae 14th yr. Bkit. = & Mes. T. H. Melis 
: Claremont Ave., .J. So. Orange 2-7577 





Colieg 2—Puerto Rico 





Inter American University of Puerto 
Rico pte Donny phy Remap Lanes American 


National Music Camp 








di U: in cultural change—Arts 
and Languages. T) room and board less than $1000 a 
year. Ronald C. Baver, President, San German, Puerto Rico 
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Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., iendubsn, Mich. 
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Ford. brings you a glamorous new Thunderbird... 


The sliding sun roof 


THUND Eateisy 


Now you can enjoy all the advantages of a weather-proof 
closed car—plus the open-air fun of a convertible / 


You can have your cake and eat it, too! 


When you drive the brilliant new 1960 
Thunderbird with the sliding sun roof —you're 
wide open to the sky in June, completely 
weatherproof in January! 


To open the roof, simply turn a dial and glide 
the roof back. You can do it with one hand, from 
the driver's seat, while your Thunderbird is in 
motion. It’s that easy! And you can lock it in 
any position—from closed tight to open wide. 


The new sliding sun roof is an all-steel panel. 
The girl you see on the opposite page is taking 
advantage of it to photograph a recent flag 
ceremony at U.S. Marine Corps barracks in 
Washington, D. C. 


In winter, youll find driving with the roof 
open about a quarter of the way actually im- 
proves the efficiency of your heater. At the same 
time, you can enjoy fresh, constantly changing 
air. There’s no hot stuffiness—you’ve never 
known such pleasant winter driving! 


In summer, slip the panel back all the way 
and you'll sing the song of the open road—and 


the open top! Now you have the pleasure of 
a naturally air-conditioned ride! 

Winter or summer, the new sliding sun roof 
Thunderbird brings you more style, more safety 
and more comfort than you ve ever enjoyed be- 
fore—even in a Thunderbird! 

And the optional sliding sun roof can be yours 
with the new 1960 Thunderbird for far less than 
you d pay for other luxury cars without this ex- 
citing innovation! See your Ford dealer. You'll 
find that the Thunderbird sun roof is one of the 
most wonderful things that’s happened since 
the sun first came out! 








Drive any Thunderbird—hardtop with sun roof, 
hardtop, or convertible—and you'll see at once why 
this unique car is already one of the great auto- 
motive classics of all time. It performs as only a 
Thunderbird can. It is distinctive and luxurious. 
It is comfortable as only a car with individual seats 
can be. In short, it is the world’s most wanted car— 
the car everyone would love to own! 


"60 THUNDERBIRD 


THE WORLD'S MOST WANTED CAR 


Fz G 
FORD DIVISION, Tord Note 7G mpuany, 





Continued from Page 24 

From Altaville we climbed briefly 
through the Sierra foothills, now 
brightly carpeted with wildflowers, to 
Murphys. In the musty guest book of 
Murphy’s Hotel, among scratchy 
sprawls and Spencerian flourishes, we 
found the signatures of J. P. Morgan, 
Ulysses S. Grant and Horatio Alger. 
Mark Twain registered from Pike 


County, Missouri; one “Italian Dave” 
gave his bailiwick simply as “moun- 
tains.” 

We ordered lunch in the Dining 
Parlour off the Saloon Bar. It was a far 
cry from the Palace, but nevertheless 
we enjoyed the wholesome homemade 
soup and steak sandwiches. 

Our next stop was Angels Camp, in- 
spiration of Mark Twain’s celebrated 


Jumping Frog of Calaveras County. 
Frog fever reaches its highest pitch here 
each May with the Jumping Frog 
Jubilee (purse: sometimes $500; record 
jump: 16 feet, 2 inches). Contestants 
arrive in Mason jars, sauerkraut boxes 
and shirt fronts, with an occasional 
dude croaking in by air express. 
From Angels we proceeded south 
through Carson Hill, where the coun- 








Where good taste 
has more than one meaning... 

















Dome Dining Cars are a special feature on the “City of Los Angeles” and “City of Portland” 


E pmebati 


There's the good taste of won- 
derful, freshly prepared food 
graciously served in a dome din- 
ing car where picture- window 
views of the historic West add 
to your enjoyment. 


There's the good taste evi- 
denced in the furnishings and 
decor throughout the Dome- 
liners; in the dome dining car 
with its main dining room below 
and special dining room for 
small groups; in the dome lounge 
and Pullman Redwood lounge 
cars for Pullman patrons; and in 
the dome coach. 

Finally, there's your own 
good taste in selecting a Union 
Pacific Domeliner—or Stream- 
liner —for a relaxing, delightful 
trip through the West. 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
Between Chicago-Salt Lake City-Las Vegas 
and Los Angeles 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 


Between Chicago-Denver and Portland (Tacoma- Seattle) 


The “Crry or Str. Louts” 
Between St. Louis-Kansas City and Los Angeles, features 
a dome lounge car for Pullman patrons and a dome coach. 


The Streamliner “Crry or San Francisco” between Chicago and San Francisco. 


UNION PACIFIC 2Z2Goaed 





DEPENDABLE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 
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try’s largest gold nugget—195 
pounds, worth $73,710—was taken 
out in 1854, and on through Melones, 
noted for nuggets shaped like melon 
seeds, to Columbia, a state park 
since 1945 and the best-manicured 
gold town, with thirty-nine sight-see- 
ing sites, all free. Most interesting of 
these is the Wells Fargo office, built 
of beautiful hand-shaped brick and 
faithfully refurbished in the style of 
its boom days. At the rear of the 
building is a fully equipped smelting 
room. The Cavalier Memorial Mu- 
seum displays a poster proclaiming 
the exhibition “for one day only” of 
the head of fearful bandit Joaquin 
Murieta, and the hand of his hench- 
man, Three-fingered Jack. Many of 
the buildings still have the tall iron 
shutters, typical of the region, which 
protected against the ruinous con- 
flagrations that plagued gold towns. 
They certainly couldn’t have de- 
pended too much on Columbia’s 
early-day, pathetically frail fire en- 
gine, the Papeete, built for a Ha- 
waiian king and rigged with riveted 
fire hose of buffalo hide, which is on 
view in a shed just off Broadway at 
State Street. 

We pushed south through James- 
town and Chinese Camp, scene of a 
Gold Rush tong war in 1856 between 
1200 members of the Sam Yap fra- 
ternity and 900 Yan Wo tong broth- 
ers (score: four dead, four injured, 
2100 faces saved). Then we headed 
along narrow Big Oak Flat Road 
(Route 120) east to Yosemite, only 
forty-five miles but a good two-hour 
climb through awesome Stanislaus 
National Forest and the Tuolumne 
Grove of giant sequoias—a thrilling 
stretch. The heady scent of incense 
cedar dragged through the clear 
mountain air as my wife introduced 
me to Western trees—the chaparral 
species of the lower slopes and the 
remarkable conifers of the higher 
regions. 

At dusk, after paying our $3 visi- 
tors-use fee at the highway Ranger 
station, we entered Yosemite, which 
Emerson rightly called “the only 
spot that came up to the brag.” I was 
overwhelmed by the magnificent 
glaciated rock formations, cascading 
waterfalls and granite cliffs almost 
5000 feet high. 

About 7 p.m. we checked into a 
room at the Yosemite Lodge (red- 
wood-and-canvas cabins also availa- 
ble), showered, then had a pick- 
me-up of sourmash bourbon at the 
Mountain Room, decorated with 
Ansel Adams’ photos of heroic 
mountains. We dined at the Ahwah- 
nee Hotel where every room has a 
breath-taking view of a Yosemite 
landmark. (Nonresidents buy din- 
ner tickets—_$4.75 each—at the lobby 

Continued on Page 30 





—" this year,takea  .<*4x 


J) TWO-NATION VACATION *” 


Enjoy the fun and hospitality that await you in the exciting PACIFIC NORTHWEST! 


This year, take a two-nation vacation - and enjoy the best of two blue lakes — you’ll sense the subtle difference between the two countries. 
countries! No other area in North America offers the thrilling contrasts See British Columbia, still rooted in its English tradition, and beautiful 
you see in the Pacific Northwest — deserts, forests, fjords, mountains and Washington, and the rugged Oregon coast. Travel over smooth highways 
cosmopolitan cities, all within easy reach of each other! And as you roam and vacation in national forests, or hundreds of glorious provincial and 
through cool green country... over tall purple mountains... past shining state parks. For twice as much fun — take a two-nation vacation this year! 


: ax 


Along the Oregon coast, stretches of sandy 
beach like this at Heceta Head invite you 
to stop for a brisk swim or a relaxing picnic. 
Holiday all along the way in beautiful 
Oregon. Explore the rugged grandeur of the 


coastline — with your car and camera! 


Mile-long Grand Coulee Dam glows as a 
breath-taking spectacle at night, in shimmering 
sunlight by day. It’s one of the man-made highlights 
of your scenic Washington trip . . . come soon, 


and be sure to see all of Nature’s wonders, too! 


In beautiful British Columbia, it’s easy to 
find yourself in an idyllic setting. You're never 
far from mountains or sea, so come to play, relax, 


t= to renew yourself — in Canada’s Pacific Playground! 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATED 
General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Washington 


Please send free booklets to: 











THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE BRITISH COLUMBIA TRAVEL BUREAU, DEPARTMENT OF RECREATION AND CONSERVATION, 
OREGON STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, AND THE WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
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Continued from Page 28 
desk, where we also arranged for a 
next-day box lunch, including wine.) 
Our lavish repast began with cock- 
tails of avocado and crabmeat. Then 
came salad, which in Western style pre- 
ceded the soup course of chicken mul- 
ligatawny and cream of Eastern blue 
point. My wife’s fried mountain trout 
with hazelnut butter was accompanied 


by zucchini au fromage, steamed rice 
and a half-bottle of Wente Brothers 
Pinot Chardonnay, an excellent Cali- 
fornia wine from Livermore Valley. 
With my roast Long Island duckling, 
served with wild rice and spiced crab 
apple; I enjoyed a half-bottle of Beau- 
lieu Beaumont Pinot Noir from Napa 
Valley. For dessert my wife had chilled 
Crenshaw melon, while I spread 


Primula cheese on toasted water crack- 
ers. Coffee, of course, and piping hot 
rolls. Dinner tab, including wine and 
tip: $14.60. 

At nine we watched the famous 
nightly firefall, a cascade of burning 
embers shoveled over the rim of Glacier 
Point, 3250 feet above Camp Curry, a 
half-mile from the hotel. Then we 
toured the Ahwahnee’s splendorous 





HASPEL 


the sophisticated 


wash and wear 
' clothing 











Experienced travellers learn from experience that 


a Haspel suit stays “fresh-pressed” longer... puts up a 
“cool front” in the hottest weather. A Haspel is the 


best travel companion a man ever had. Cleans easily in soap 
and water. Drips dry, ready to wear, with little or no ironing. 
Pack a few Haspels on your next trip. You’ll be glad you did. 
At leading stores everywhere. 


HASPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
New Orleans 11, La., New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 


apie? 
REFRESHES 
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public rooms, apparently decorated 
by Mondrian in collaboration with 
Sitting Bull. 

Back in our room, before my head 
hit the pillow, I figured we’d driven 
228 miles our first day. 


We were up at an unearthly 5:45 
next morning, in time to drive 
to Mirror Lake before the morning 
wind ruffled its perfect reflection and 
be back to enjoy a breakfast on 
horseback. The lakeside view of Mt. 
Watkins, Clouds Rest and Half 
Dome—a granite chunk 8852 feet 
above sea level and 4852 feet above 
the valley floor, with thirteen acres 
of polished top—is a smasher and 
worth such an early rising. At 7:30 
we clattered off from the stables, lo- 
cated about one mile from the Ah- 
wahnee Hotel, for our $14 breakfast 
(horse rental included), served on 
the bank of the Merced River. (Fresh 
fruit, Western flapjacks, eggs and 
bacon, cowboy coffee and cowboy 
ballads.) I had to admit it’s an un- 
usual way to take in the valley’s 
grandeur. By 11:30 we were back at 
the stables. 

After limbering our saddle-sore 
muscles, we headed out of the val- 
ley, turning east on Tioga Road, 
which cuts through the High Sierra 
heartland at an elevation of 10,000 
feet, the most spectacularly scenic 
road of the entire range. It was an 
unforgettable afternoon of moun- 
tain wildness. Alpine groves of hem- 
lock, whitebark and lodgepole 
pine . . . marvelous blooms blue 
as the sky, scarlet, golden and 
salmon ... serene panoramic views. 
Soon after we'd passed Tenaya Lake, 
cupped among stark granite domes, 
we entered Tuolumne Meadows, 
where we wolfed our picnic lunch, 
but treated our wine with more civil- 
ity. 

The hikers’ tent camp here is the 
only one of five spaced ten miles 
apart that can be reached by auto. 
(Inexpensive camp-style meals are 
also served.) 

Lunch over, we were ready to 
tackle Tioga Pass, which crosses the 
Sierra’s spine at 9941 feet, the high- 
est automobile pass of the Pacific 
Coast states. We climbed easily and 
steadily, finally pushing between Mt. 
Conness (12,560 feet) and Mt. Dana 
(13,053 feet). Then came a dizzying 
drop down the sharp east slope— 
3200 feet in fourteen miles—along a 
narrow road clawed from rock cliffs, 
with a hairpin-twisting, hair-raising 
shale crossing (sans guard rail) as a 
climax. 

At Leevining we pointed north on 
Highway 395 in the High Sierra’s 
monstrous shadow. Between Walker 
and Coleville we took a shopping 

Continued on Page 32 








SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, Conan _ BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 
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50 YEARS OF BROADWAY COME TOL LIFE AT “THE RIALTO CHARITY BALL” The great chandeliers dim, and a notable audience turns 
expectantly to the stage as a brilliant Broadway cast re-enacts the theatre’s memorable moments. It’s the highpoint of New York’s 

inaugural Rialto Charity Ball, a major event of the winter season. Here, as around the world, the spirit of the occasion is V.O. 
With unequaled presence and personality, this famed Canadian is the whisky of choice where there is cause for celebration. 


Seagram’s @ known by the 
imported Canadian @@ company it keeps 
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Continued from Page 30 
breather at the Three Flags Trading 
Post, which stocks unusually fine In- 
dian rugs, baskets and pottery. Soon 
we began to pass screaming billboards: 
““Must See! viRGINIA CITY! World’s 
Liveliest Ghost Town!” 

We checked in at the Silver Dollar 
Hotel on C Street. ““Fundamentals are 
fine,” a friend had advised. “AAA 


endorsed, mattresses same as Conrad 
Hilton’s and straight from W. & J. 
Sloane’s—but the trimmings are aston- 
ishing.” And they are. 

As a decorator, the proprietress, 
Florence Ballou Edwards, a peppery 
Boston widow, is way out. A narrow, 
boxed-in staircase leading from the 
Victorian lobby to two upper floors 
has twenty-four steps of spring green, 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
money only you can spend 
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a scarlet landing, then twenty-one of 
daffodil yellow. On the second floor 
a lurid mural depicts the hanging of 
the murderer of Julia Bulette, Vir- 
ginia City’s most venerated execu- 
tive director of bordellos. Mrs. E. 
scorns to number her fifteen rooms, 
instead giving them names of flam- 
boyant Comstockers and color to 
suit. 

For instance, the chamber hon- 
oring Mme. Bulette is fuchsia; Mark 
Twain’s (windowless) is green—for 
creativity. The one named for Hank 
Monk, a wind-swift stage driver, is 
orange—speed color. 

We were enchanted with the Silver 
Dollar and pleased to be awarded its 
only room with bath, the Balcony 
Room, just off the lobby. It also 
has a view clear to Utah. As we 
unpacked we saw the sun set in the 
east, a Virginia City phenomenon 
that is caused by reflection from 
the High Sierras. 

We'd arranged dinner (by appoint- 
ment only) at Edith Palmer’s Coun- 
try Inn, an ancient charmer near the 
end of B Street. Our spread began 
with garden salad, hot cucumber 
soup and sopa con Albondigas (soup 
with Mexican meat balls). 

My wife’s entree was empanadas— 
an exotic Latin meat pie which in- 
cluded rum, raisins, green olives and 


mushrooms and had a sauce of Par- 
mesan cheese. 

I had hearty beef shish-kebab. Veg- 
etables were string beans orégano, 
baked potato with chives and sour 
cream, and peas in a nest of carrots. 
A bottle of Charles Krug vin rosé was 
brought to table with our meal. For 
dessert there was watermelon with 
kirschwasser, parfait with blueberry 
or strawberry tarts, and cajeta of 
pressed fruits from Morelia’s finest 
orchards. Our bill: $14.50. 

After dinner we lost ourselves in 
C Street’s tinny tinkle of pianos, 
pianolas and melodeons, orches- 
trions and nickelodeons—jukeboxes 
of a bygone day. The Great Western 
Saloon & Café boasted a live ivory- 
tickler, plus the longest bar (sixty- 
seven and one-half feet) and the 
most spirits (203 varieties) of the 
eighteen saloons which punctuate 
the main drag. 

Just before we tumbled into bed, 
we figured that we'd ticked off 206 
miles that day. 


In the morning, a sunrise blaze 
awakened us abruptly. Mountains, 
desert and sky lighted at once with 
eerie radiance. Soon Mrs. E. tap- 
tapped on our door, bringing café au 
lait, and she regaled us with local 
lore not found in the guide books. 





Everything in one place! Snow-coned mountains and perennial palm 
trees. Modern cities and pre-Roman settlements. Superb cuisine. 
Incomparable shopping at tempting prices. Resorts, spas, hotels 
in spectacular settings. Riotous nature and peace everywhere. 


you havent 
seen Europe 


Your travel agent has the best answers. 
See him for free information, maps and 
folders, or write: Dept. 1-4, Swiss National 
Tourist Office, 10 West Forty-Ninth 
Street, New York 20, New York, or 661 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


if you 


haven't seen 
Switzerland 


and you haven’t seen Switzerland if you haven’t seen it all 
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We learned that the town has two 
bidets—one French, the other Ital- 
ian—and “more Rolls-Royces and 
Beiicleys per capita than any other 
city” —a total of two it turned out, 
both owned by nabob Lucius 
Beebe. 

We breakfasted in the elegant 
Victorian dining salon of Comstock 
House, cater-corner from our hotel, 
then kicked off our sightseeing at 
The Way It Was, a museum at the 
end of C Street which has absolutely 
everything extant from bonanza min- 
ing and milling, plus a tremendous 
three-dimensional cutaway model 
showing the Comstock Lode’s 750 
miles of underground workings. 

We found Virginia City by day- 
light fascinating. As we joined 
crowds of drifting tourists we half- 
expected Mr. Beebe to sweep by in 
his Silver Cloud Rolls, opera cape 
flying, T-Bone Towser, his great St. 
Bernard pal, perched on the leather 
alongside, breast of capon Kiev in 
massive jaws, cask of Hennessy’s 
V.V.S.O.P. at throat. No such luck. 
But we did get to visit Mr. B.’s re- 
vitalized newspaper, the Territorial 
Enterprise, the sheet that sparked 
Sam Clemens. Up on A Street we 
found Mr. Beebe’s modest wooden 
mansion, shaded by lovely tall pop- 
lars, once the residence of John 
Piper, who brought opera to the 
Comstock. 

Piper’s Ope¥a House (B Street at 
'nion), a seedy, barnlike cadaver, 
now a museum, is the last reminder 
of Virginia City’s theaters and music 
halls which offered everything from 
concert divas to Tom shows and 
cougar-bulldog death battles. The 
auditorium’s floor is supported by 
heavy-duty railroad coil springs to 
withstand miners’ hoedowns. Across 
its unusual rake stage (sloping to the 
footlights) galloped Adah _ Isaacs 
Menken, the nudest equestrienne of 
the age, in her famous shocker role of 
Mazeppa; here Lotta Crabtree be- 
came a teen-age rage; other scenery- 
chewers ran the gamut from Mo- 
djeska to Buffalo Bill. 

Reluctantly we left this astonish- 
ing city and headed toward home, 
north through the Washoe moun- 
tains on Route 17 then west on 27 
to Lake Tahoe, California’s largest 
(twenty-two miles by twelve; 1645 
feet deep). In the jungle of gaming 
pavilions that hugs the Nevada 
state line at Crystal Bay we lunched 
at the schizophrenic Cal-Neva Lodge, 
astraddle two states. From our rear- 
terrace table the lake was a magnifi- 
cent shimmer of jade, aqua and 
ultramarine, its shoreside water 
crystal clear. | ordered jumbo shrimp 
with cold borscht and iced coffee; 
my wife chose the excellent charcoal- 
broiled calves’ liver ($6.50). 


In Cal-Neva’s casino, Nevada’s old- 
est, we fed a little silver to the hungry 
one-arm bandits (one hundred thirty 
of them) and sorely tried our guardian 
angel at the Big Six Wheel of Fortune. 
On the road again, we followed the 
west shore of the lake on Route 28 
south past luxurious cabins and palatial 
estates to Tahoe City. Heading north 
on Highway 89, along the Truckee 


River, we passed Squaw Valley, scene 
of the 1960 Winter Olympics, then 
joined Route 40, which took us over 
the famed Donner Pass (7135 feet)— 
a cinch after Tioga. Route 20 brought 
us into Nevada City, a gracious New 
England-like community of steep mean- 
dering streets and lovingly maintained 
gabled frame houses. At the National, 
a hotel proud of its 105 years of con- 


tinuous service, our high-ceilinged 
room had old-fashioned cabbage-rose 
wallpaper, an enormously comfortable 
brass bed and a balcony high over the 
sidewalk. 

We enjoyed dinner in the hotel’s 
Victorian Dining Room, served in the 
hearty tradition of the Old West— 
second helpings taken for granted. I 
ordered the charcoal-broiled swordfish 





NONSTOP to Mexico City, First Class 
and Tourist. Newest dimension in gour- 
met cuisine with cocktails, canapes, 
exciting entrees and desserts, French 
Champagne. Lavish Tourist menu, wine 
included. From Leos Angeles $79, from 





Chicago $87 tax free. 


STARTING EARLY IN 1960 the only pure jet flights to 
Mexico... fastest by over 2 hours! On every brand-new 
MEXICANA Comet 4C, world’s best-equipped jet 
airliner, the surging silent power of four mighty Rolls Royce 
engines . . . smooth-as-silk vibrationless flying. 
Luxurious decorator-designed interiors, completely 
sound-proofed and air-conditioned. 
Never before was air travel so exhilarating! 


See your travel agent 


“wT MEXICANA 


SINCE 1924 


AIRLINES 


PAN AMERICAN T tiie 


LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO « SAN ANTONIO «+ HAVANA «+ MEXICO CITY 
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steak, while my wife decided upon the 
roast prime rib of beef au jus, for a 
modest bill of $6.25. 

Stampeding elephants wouldn’t have 
roused me that night. Our third day’s 
mileage had totaled 206. 


Next morning, from the list of 49’er 
Breakfasts, named for famous and in- 
famous Gold Rush characters, we chose 


the Celebrated Madame Mustache’s 
French Toast and Bret Harte’s Favor- 
ite (crisp bacon and eggs, sunny side 
up). Thus fortified we dropped south 
on Route 49 to Coloma, the drowsy 
hamlet where California’s gold rush 
began. “‘Jan. 24 1848,” says the inno- 
cent diary of a Mormon carpenter who 
helped build a lumber mill there for 
John Sutter, overlord of a private 


principality at what is now Sacramento. 
“This day some kind of mettle was 
found in the tailrace that looks like 
goald.”’ On a hill above town an awk- 
ward statue of the discoverer, Jim 
Marshall, points an accusing bronze 
finger at the spot where the ruination 
of his life began. 

We drove on to Placerville, still 
called Hangtown by most residents. 
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Japan Air Lines hostess Yoko Mayuzumi 


How to train an airline hostess 


A Japanese girl is taught from childhood the satisfaction of 
doing something for its own sake. She studies ikebana, the 
art of flower arrangement, not so much to create a composi- 
tion of lasting beauty as to achieve serenity of mind while 
she designs each set piece. 

Girls with this background make perfect airline hostesses. 
On board your Japan Air Lines’ DC-7C Super Courier, they 
concentrate only on your comfort and well-being. When one, 
elegantly clad in her brocade kimono, offers you an o-shibori 
hot towel to refresh you, or presents you with a delicate 
array of Japanese hors d’oeuvres, you feel her real desire 
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U.S. to Japan and the Orient 


to please you, and only you. For she satisfies herself only as 
she succeeds in making you happy. 

You can enjoy the charming attentiveness of these JAL 
hostesses on any one of Japan Air Lines’ nine weekly trans- 
Pacific flights to the Orient. JAL now flies the fast Great 
Circle Route to Tokyo from Seattle, as well as the Sunshine 
Route (via Hawaii) from Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Go one way and return the other, if you wish, at no extra 
cost. Kiku Deluxe and Sakura Tourist accommodations on 
every flight. For tour information and reservations, see your 
travel agent or nearest JAL office in principal U.S. cities. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


If you're planning a trip to Japan, write for the new edition of “Seeing Japan,” the invaluable guide published by Mainichi Newspapers. 
Send $1.00 to “Seeing Japan,” P.O. Box 2753, San Francisco 26, California, 
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Here began the careers of three 
famous Americans: Mark Hopkins, 
who ran a grocery; Philip Armour, 
who owned a butcher shop; and 
J. M. Studebaker, who built wheel- 
barrows. Westward then to Sacra- 
mento along Route 50, once an In- 
dian trail, now a highway leading to 
the state capitol. At 26th and L 
streets, a few blocks from the light- 
studded dome, is John Sutter’s 
Fort, completely restored as a state 
historical museum of twenty-two 
relic-filled rooms. From here we 
pushed on to Davis, home of the 
University of California’s College 
of Agriculture, via Route 40, then 
west on 128 and south on State 
Highway 90 to Vacaville. 

We lunched at the Nut Tree there, 
an avant-garde roadside establish- 
ment which features Western dishes 
and includes a stylish shopping ba- 
zaar and toy emporium. A 1900-foot 
landing strip accommodates air- 
borne customers (20,000 annual 
average). My wife decided on the 
tropical fruit with hot breast of 
chicken. I had the skewered beef 
with mushrooms, bell peppers and 
onions—marinated, broiled and 
served over Western wheat berries, 
cooked whole. Our tab: $5.50. 
Miniature loaves of bread, baked 
from an octogenarian family recipe, 
are a specialty. There is a choice ar- 
ray of cleverly devised desserts, such 
as nut-and-raisin cheese pie with 
butterscotch filling, Forty-Nine-way 
sundae (ice cream presented with 
seven toppings), and sherbet served 
in a hollowed seed-pineapple and 
flavored with a subtle marshmallow 
sauce. Beer from nineteen countries 
includes Swiss Feldschlosschen, Ba- 
varian Reichelbriu, Murray’s from 
Scotland and Australian Swan Lager. 

After lunch, we headed north on 
Pleasants Valley Parkway to Route 
128, then west to 37 and south to 
Napa, main city of the Napa Valley 
wine country in which most premium 
producers have cellars. At Sonoma 
(west on Routes 12-37) we visited 
Buena Vista Vineyards, founded in 
1856 by a Hungarian nobleman, 
Col. Agaston Haraszthy, father of 
California winemaking. The vires, 
row upon row, were leafed out and 
speckled with flower clusters in 
early summer bloom. In the hot dry 
air we could almost taste the wine to 
come. 

California’s first Bear flag was 
made at Sonoma, and here is the 
state’s northernmost mission, San 
Francisco Solano de Sonoma, 
founded 1823, the last bead of a 
rosary stretching to Mexico City. 
We left town east on Petaluma Road, 
forking onto Adobe Road to visit 
the stately hacienda of Gen. Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo, colonizer of 





Mexican California. Grandest adobe 
of the north, it was once headquarters 
ofa75,000-acre rancho. 

We continued on to Petaluma, 
America’s egg-brooding center, 
where old-fangled setting, worm 
scratching and peep strutting are 
now lost arts. All is automation— 
except chicken sexing; males and 
females are separated by alert teen- 
agers usinga method purloined from 
clever Japanese, who were Peta- 
luma’s original chicken sexers. 

Out of Petaluma we drove south- 
west to Point Reyes Station, then 
took the Shoreline Highway (No. 1) 
to Bolinas Lagoon. From there we 
skirted the rocky Pacific coast, where 
mountains almost meet the rolling 
breakers, before turning east to 
Route 101. We left this freeway just 
south of Marin City and descended 
to the water’s edge of Richardson 
Bay and Sausalito (Little Willow), a 
quaint art colony of stairways and 
hillside gardens. The shore road 
brought us back to Route | near 
the Marin County side of Golden 
Gate Bridge. We parked at Vista 
Point for a sundown look at the en- 
chanted city we were about to re- 
enter—a splendid sight on fog-free 
nights. Back across the bay, now a 
ghostly silver shimmer in twilight, 
we could see masts and sails in the 
yacht harbor between Belvedere 
and trim Tiburon. Ahead, night- 
time San Francisco was awakening 
and beginning to sparkle, lights tum- 
bling like bejeweled acrobats down 
the slopes of its hills. 


We strolled onto the bridge for a 
close-up of one of the huge suspen- 
sion cables, an incredible full yard in 
diameter. Veils of fog were begin- 
ning to drape the middle of the hand- 
some steel lady as we whizzed across, 
back to urbanity and a high-style 
French-Italian dinner at Ernie’s, on 
the slope of Telegraph Hill in the 
oldest part of San Francisco, a res- 
taurant that stresses Bohemianism 
in the grand manner and caters to 
gourmets. This swank eating estab- 
lishment once was the Frisco Dance 
Hall, half a block from the sin- 
sodden dives of the Barbary Coast; 
its massive mahogany bar dates back 
to those hell-raising, diamond- 
studded, doxy days. From the lavish 


menu we ordered the Italian polli 
peperoncini, followed by onion soup. 
My wife was delighted by the braised 
calves sweetbreads with mushrooms, 
fine herbs, with eggplant Fiorentina. | 
had the filet of Rex sole, sautéed meun- 
iére, accompanied by hefirts of arti- 
choke. From the wine list we selected 
a California red burgundy, Inglenook 
Charbono, and finished off with Cali- 


fornia’s famous Monterey Jack cheese, 
which has the taste of mild Cheddar. 
This excellent meal, with wine, came 
to a reasonable $13. 

After dinner we dropped in on bull- 
fight aficionado Barnaby Conrad’s El 
Matador, a few doors away, for una taza 
de café Picador—a wild dark brew laced 
with rum and topped with whipped 
cream. We lingered into nightcaps at 


this distinguished blood-and-sand late 
spot. My wife enjoyed the haunting 
flamencos more than the bullfight mov- 
ies, a regular Sunday-night feature. 
After four exhilarating days up and 
down the High Sierra at a total cost of 
$144.50, we felt ready again to face the 
toros of the world and I had to admit 
that this was a part of California | 


wouldn’t have missed. THE END 





LOOK FOR THIS SIGN. 





Get the 4.32 QWN’s share of driving fun! 


Meet ANGLIA. from London, just for fun! ANGLIA invites 


you to be dashing, daring, carefree! Astonishingly suave in action (wizard 
new OHV engine and sports-type gearshift). Sophisticated: note smart 
Z-line rear window. Staunch: British craftsmanship, you know. Practical: 
more room inside, more glass all around, capacious trunk, wide doors for 
royal entrances. Complete dashboard—no guessing game for petrol. All this 
for about *1600*. And with up to 40 m.p.g., you can save 9¢ or more per mile, 
every mile you drive. Going on a week-end visit? ANGLIA savings will 


pay for the gifts you bring! 


s 
CHOOSE FROM 14 MODELS IN THE ENGLISH FORD LINE, INCLUDING 
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ANGLIA, PREFECT, CONSUL, ZEPHYR, ZODIAC, AND THAMES VANS. FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
DEALER, CALL YOUR LOCAL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25. 


Made in England for the Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. Sold and serviced in the United States by selected dealers. For further information write Imported Cor So 


3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. *Mfr's. suggested retail price at Eastern & Gulf ports of ¢ ntry. State and local taxes and transportation from POE extra. Price subject tc 








ROUND-THE-WORLD 
in 10 days! 


...witha 
Percival Happy Throng! 
A sensible $3299 
includes all expenses 





The words “Around the World” bring 
a light to the eye of even the most 
seasoned traveler. After all, it is the 
ultimate vacation experience! And 
what fun it is when -there’s company 
along...new-found friends to share 
the thrills 

For what is really a moderate price 
you can join 20 to 30 interesting fel- 
low-passengers in Los Angeles, and 
be off to see the world’s wonders. 
Along the way, your fast Pan Ameri- 
can and Scandinavian Airlines planes 
will set you down, first, in Hawaii, 
then Japan and on to Hong Kong and 
the Philippines. Next, through Bali to 
Bangkok and Rangoon. A few days in 
India, and off again to Egypt, Turkey, 
the Holy Land, Greece, Rome and 
finally, home. There’s an alternative 
route, too, from India to Russia and 
Scandinavia. Sound wonderful? It is. 
And more so because Percival takes 
care of every travel detail. Baggage, 
hotels, everything. Your personal 
“Globetrotter” escort does it all. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLETS 

If you are even contemplating a holi- 
day abroad, Harold Percival’s per- 
sonal tour booklets will be of enor- 
mous help in déciding. They give 
dates when groups are departing, 18 
different tours, 22 to 70 days, priced 
$780 to $3299 Tell your Travel Agent 
you want Percival Tours literature or 
send this coupon today! 


prew~n=—- 18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! 
PERCIVAL TOURS Dept. H, O-2 


183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Iil 

A Percival “Happy Throng” sounds like the 
perfect way to travel! Please send me your 
booklet describing the Percival Tour Around 
the World...also booklets on the many ex- 
citing tours to Europe, Around the Pacific, 
Around the Middle East. 

Name 


Street 
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Of Whales and Perfume 


@ If you have spent much time stroll- 
ing along beaches, there is a fair 
chance that you have occasionally 
ignored a small fortune in amber- 
gris. That fabulous substance is cast 
up by the waves on most coastlines 
in the temperate and tropic zones, 
and though it is no longer worth its 
weight in gold, it is still valued at 
several dollars an ounce. It is only 
fair to warn you, however, that 
looking for ambergris is an ex- 
tremely unrewarding occupation. 
Countless disappointed fortune 
hunters have had their hopes dashed 
when museum experts identified 
their sea-borne “treasure” as yel- 
lowed wax, waterlogged wood, de- 
cayed rubber or old soap. Out of 
several hundred samples which the 
University of Miami’s Marine Lab- 
oratory has received during the last 
sixteen years, only two were the 
genuine article, and only one was of 
commercial value. 

For centuries, ambergris has been 
employed as a perfume fixative, a 
spice, an aphrodisiac and a prac- 
tically universal cure. Its reputed 
medicinal properties—not one of 
them supported by modern science— 
verged on the miraculous. To quote 
from a 17th Century pharma- 
copoeia, “It is an excellent cor- 
roborative, it is discutient, alexi- 
pharmic and analeptic.” In other 
words, a tonic, a relaxing agent, an 
antidote and a strength restorer. It 
could also ward off ghosts. 

Only its use in the perfume indus- 
try survives today; it is supposed to 
increase greatly the persistence of 
scents atid to add a velvety subtle- 
ness to them. Attempts to describe 
the odor of ambergris appear singu- 
larly unsuccessful: they range from 
‘“*fetid,”’ “‘like moist incense,” 
“earthy, reminiscent of Brazil nuts,” 
to “musky” and “recalling a very 
dry cigar.” It seems, in fact, amber- 
grissmells like nothing butambergris. 

Even its physical appearance is 
variable, according to its age and 


degree of exposure to sea and sun. It 
may be black, gray, yellow or 
brown; sometimes it is soft and 
waxy, at other times hard and fri- 
able. It can usually be kneaded in the 
fingers, rather like pitch, but is. not 
sticky. The test that can eliminate 95 
per cent of the spurious candidates is 
a simple one requiring nothing more 
than a needle and a cigarette lighter. 
If you heat a wire or needle for 
fifteen seconds in a flame, then press 
it into the sample, a dark brown, 
resinous liquid will appear to boil 
around the wire. Then touch the hot 
melted material with your finger; 
true ambergris will leave tacky, 
pitchlike strings adhering to your 
skin. As they cool, these strings will 
resemble shiny black enamel. 

This test may save you from build- 
ing up false hopes and wasting the 
time of your local museum—but 
even the experts are sometimes 
fooled. Two of the world’s greatest 
authorities once paid a considerable 
sum for a piece of ‘“ambergris” 
which turned out to have a wick in- 
side it, and was nothing more than 
an old candle. 

Undoubtedly the most fantastic of 
all the improbable facts and myths 
about ambergris is the secret of its 
origin. Like the sea’s other great 
treasure, the pearl, it is the product 
of a marine animal’s internal irrita- 
tion. 

Not to mince words, this key in- 
gredient of the most expensive per- 
fumes is formed in the intestines of 
constipated sperm whales and ex- 
creted. At one time it was believed 
that only sick whales produced am- 
bergris, but this is not the case. 
Some of the largest lumps ever 
found—including an incredible 926- 
pound chunk, more than five feet 
long, cut from a whale taken aboard 
the British factory ship Southern 
Harvester in 1953—have come from 
whales that were perfectly healthy. 
But not, one cannot help thinking, 
altogether happy. 
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Why the sperm whale produces 
this substance is still a scientific 
mystery. Ambergris usually contains 
the horny beaks of the giant squids 
which are the whale’s main source of 
food; perhaps it is the animal’s way 
of rendering harmless these indi- 
gestible and possibly dangerous frag- 
ments, which might otherwise dam- 
age the stomach lining. 

For more than thirty years, chem- 
ists have been working to shorten the 
roundabout and uncertain path from 
whale gut to perfume factory. To 
some extent they have succeeded; 
the basic component of ambergris 
(ambrein) can now be synthesized at 
about a tenth the cost of the natural 
product. But there is a good deal 
more to ambergris than ambrein, 
and the finest perfumes still use the 
genuine article. 

At the moment the price of am- 
bergris ranges from two to ten dol- 
lars an ounce, but it varies widely 
from year to year according to the 
supply. (It must have taken the 
trade some time to absorb that half- 
ton lump found in 1953.) 

If you do happen to find some- 
thing you think is ambergris, the 
Marine Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida, will be glad to send you a de- 
scriptive leaflet that will help you 
identify it. The Laboratory will not 
be glad to receive your sample; in 
self-defense against a barrage of—to 
use its own words—“‘decaying, mal- 
odorous flotsam,”’ it now firmly in- 
sists on a five-dollar charge per 
specimen tested, and would be very 
happy to stay out of the ambergris 
business altogether. 

This is probably a vain hope, for 
picking up easy money from the 
debris of the high-water line has too 
universal an appeal to the cupidity 
of mankind. But the odds, as we 
have seen, are pretty fantastic; on 
the whole, you'll probably do better 
if you try your luck at Las Vegas. 

—ARTHUR C. CLARKE 
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do you know the 
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1. NORTHWEST FLORIDA: A family-fun vacationland famous for its sugar- 2. NORTH FLORIDA: Meet spring this winter at Killearn Gardens State Park 
white beaches on the Gulf of Mexico between Pensacola, Fort Walton Beach, Panama near Tallahassee. Visit Stephen Foster Memorial and Carillon Tower at White Springs 
City, Port St. Joe. Fine bathing, boating, fishing. Take scenic drives, see historic sights. on the Suwannee River. Good fishing in this region; in the Gulf, on lakes and rivers. 


4. INDIAN RIVER: Water sports are tops here. Calm rivers and sounds for sail- 
ing and power boating. Deep-sea and tidewater fishing. Long stretches of uncrowded 
beach. See the missiles at Cape Canaveral. Stay in modern resorts at modest cost. 


5S. CENTRAL FLORIDA: Count on big and varied pleasures here. Thousands of 
lakes for every water sport, much family fun. Golf on rolling courses. See endless 
orange groves, water-ski shows, crystal springs, rodeos. Fish for sporty black bass. 


7. THE EVERGLADES: The roseate spoonbill is one of many unusual birds seen 
in this vast wilderness. Audubon tours take: you to the rookeries. Drive the Tamiami 
Trail through the heart of the Glades. See Seminole Indians, rare plants and wildlife. 


8. LOWER EAST COAST: Luxury living in glamorous resorts fronting palm-lined 
beaches and casual family resorts for budget holidays are yours in this region. Many 
sights and spectacular attractions. Miles of boating waterways. Great deep-sea fishing. 
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nine vacation regions of Florida? 


3. UPPER EAST COAST: Florida fun starts here on the Atlantic shore between 
Fernandina Beach and New Smyrna Beach. Gateway to this popular region is exciting 
Jacksonville. A stay at Daytona Beach is a must. So is a visit to historic St. Augustine. 


‘he a>. Pi nan pe ae 
6. WEST COAST: Take it lazy in the sun on white-sand beaches that stretch from 
Clearwater to Naples. Placid Gulf surf is irresistible. Visit St. Petersburg, Tampa, 
the Ringling Museum at Sarasota, Fort Myers’ and Bradenton’s idyllic islands. 
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9. FLORIDA KEYS: Drive the Overseas Highway to these tropic islands and to 
world-famed deep-sea fishing waters. Relax along the way in handsome motels, many 
with pools and small boat facilities. At land’s end you are in charming Key West. 


Take a minute to read these interesting 
highlights—then get full details 

by mailing the coupon for the | 
FREE Florida Vacation Guide book! 


Have you a dream vacation in mind? Like to know the perfect 
place to have it happen—real soon and economically? You'll 
find the ideal answer in the nine vacation regions of Florida. 

Yearning for a lazy bones holiday on a tropic island where 
the sun is warm and the surf caresses? Get away to the Florida 
Keys. Or relax on West Coast isles just offshore from Fort 
Myers, Sarasota, Bradenton, St. Petersburg, Clearwater. 

Want a fast-paced frolic where the fun never sets? You'll love 
the life at Miami Beach, Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale, Delray 
Beach, the Palm Beaches—all the other dazzling resorts that 
adorn the palm-lined Lower East Coast. 

Time to take the youngsters on an excursion into history? 
Show them America’s earliest historic shrines at St. Augustine 
on the Upper East Coast. Let them learn, firsthand, the Spanish- 
Colonial heritage of Northwest Florida at Pensacola. 

If you’re a fishing fan, dream-size catches await you im all 
Florida waters. Don’t miss the thrilling strike of big scrappy 
bass found in hundreds of Central and North Florida lakes. 

Fact is, there’s much more to tell you than we have room 
for here. But the free, new Florida Vacation Guide book gives 
full details. Read about it below, then mail the coupon today 
for your complimentary copy. And come visit Florida soon. 


Florida 


YEAR-ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 


FRE El FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE book—new edition. 
100 pages of kelpful tips, where to go, what to do in nine 
Florida regions. 152 color photos, maps. Just mail coupon. 


State of Florida « Room 1901-F 
Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Gentlemen: Send FREE Florida Vacation Guide 
book as described above to: 


Name 





Address. 





City. Zone___ State. 





EXECUTIVES: For full story on industrial advantages, write: Florida Development Commission, Dept. D. 
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Be a Perfect Valentine 


with 
PARFAIT 
AMOUR 


(Perfect Love) 


the scent-sational 
liqueur by Bols 
Straight or Frappé 
...try it today 
you'll love it! 


In fifths and the new 
“Host size bottle.” 4A 
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l 
A CHOICE OF 29 DELICIOUS /LiquEURS 


ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
60 PROOF PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 
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ASIA AND |! 


CALL IT 


A HEAVENLY NUDGE 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETT 


@ “What sort of metal would you call this?” 
U Saw Lin asked, showing me his ring. It looked 
like a pea-sized gold bead in a gold setting and 
I said so. 

“Quite right,” he said. “And now, what do 
you think you'd have said if you’d seen it a few 
years ago?” 

Obviously there was a catch to this, but then 
I’m always being caught. “Gold,” I said firmly 
again, adding that it couldn’t have changed. 

He was delighted. “But that’s what it has 
done,” he said. “It was iron. I have transmuted 
it. It is the alchemist’s stone.” 

U Saw Lin explained that for years he had 
heated the iron in a crucible while feeding it with 
gold. I said this sounded like gold-plating to me. 
“Oh, not at all,” he said. The gold would pass any 
test, but it was really better than ordinary gold. 

I asked in what way. “That I can’t tell you,” 
he answered. 

I have an idea alchemy is part of an inner ring 
of study round a core of thought which many 
Buddhists mistrust and most outsiders misunder- 
stand. “I can’t explain it to you,” U Saw Lin 
said, ““because no one can hurry toward under- 
standifig anything. Knowledge is a widening of 
wisdom for which you must be prepared. No 
short cuts,” and he laughed. 

All this was taking place on the boat that goes 
down the Irrawaddy River from Bhamo, in the 
Kachin State, to Mandalay in the heart of Burma. 
It was my first meeting with U Saw Lin. That 
morning I had been talking to some soldiers, 
cheerful young types, and immensely patient 
with my efforts to speak Burmese. They told me 
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Against the lion’s shield of love, 
the boy’s arrows fell harmlessly aside. 


by Estelle Holt 


they belonged to the Forestry Department and 
that U Saw Lin, Conservator of Forests, North- 
ern Circuit, Strength of the Lion, was aboard. 
“Strength of the Lion”’ is the first of his titles and 
he had earned it for gallantry against the Com- 
munist insurgents shortly after Burma achieved 
its independence. 

At first I had thought U Saw Lin was aggres- 
sively efficient. He’s rather good-looking and 
solidly built and his manners are charming; but 
he is so brisk with authority, his command of 
English is so crisply accurate that he had rather 
scared me. Even his clothes, the Jongyi, which is 
a sarong folded in at the waist, and the eingyi, 
a loose jacket, bristled immaculately. 

To approach the study of alchemy, U Saw Lin 
now said, a man must meditate every day, and 
he must accept the Four Truths and follow the 
Eightfold Path, including the avoidance of meat, 
alcohol or any food at all after noon. His body 
must be as free of the weight of impurity as his 
mind is swept clear of confusion. “And this,” 
U Saw Lin said, “is not easy when there is a great 
accumulation of paper work at the office.”” He 
studied with a master, he said, who could not be 
approached by anyone who had not kept all the 
precepts. “I haven’t been able to consult with 
him for months,” he said sadly. 

I asked where his master lived and he replied 
tranquilly that he had died in 1954. 

“Yes, my master is remarkable,” he said, ig- 
noring my double take. “He is known as Ya-kyaw 
Saya-daw, which means the-teacher-who-is-over- 
one-hundred-years-old. No one knows how 


long his last Continued on Page 42 








People in the know go to Europe before summer tourists for four good 
reasons: 1) Cafe table-sitters have the time of their lives in spring. 
2) Shop-hounds get first pick of treasures at intriguing European an- 
tique and gift shops, first look at couturier new spring collections. 
3) Sports enthusiasts go to races, regattas, horse shows, cricket matches, 
bullfights. 4) Gourmets indulge in the season’s delicacies of delicious 
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young veal, brook trout, new asparagus and sweet wild strawberries. 
Do yourself a favor—do Europe slowly. When you go this spring stay 
a little longer—you’ll enjoy it more. See your travel agent as soon as 
possible to plan your trip. For further information, write each coun- 
try below in which you’re interested. Address: National Tourist Office 
(Name of Country), Box 63, Dept. 258, New York 17, New York. 
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incarnation lasted, but people say 
it was over a hundred years and they 
say, too, that he was a brother of 
one of the queens of Mandalay. I 
never asked him. It was not im- 
portant.” 

Ya-kyaw Saya-daw, he told me, 
was a pongyi, a monk in saffron 
robes, who was venerated for his 
charity, Compassion and wisdom. 
Once, when some officers were giving 
him a lift in their car, he remarked 
without emotion that he saw the 
angel of death approaching. The 
others saw only an Anglo-Indian 
corporal driving a jeep, which sud- 
denly crashed into them. The old 
man suffered terrible head wounds 
and was taken to a hospital. When 
he came round, however, he tore 
off his bandages—there wasn’t a 
sign of a scratch remaining—and 
said he’d leave by a window on the 
third floor if he wasn’t allowed out 
by the main door. 

U Saw Lin explained that the old 
man had reached a very advanced 
stage of spiritual development and 
that it was time for him to progress 
beyond human limits. Some highly 
developed beings beyond human 
form who guide and guard the 
world—‘“‘a club or union of them, 
you might say” —were telling him it 
was time for him to leave his incar- 
nation. 

“He was resisting,” U Saw Lin 
said, “because he wanted to help 
the suffering on earth and of course 
this jeep accident was what you 
might calla heavenly nudge.” 

One day, he said, he gave a lift 
in his jeep to another monk with 
whom he discussed these curious 
happenings. 

The monk was very impatient. 
He said that U Saw Lin shouldn’t 
pay attention to such tales. He dis- 
trusted them. ““These miracle work- 
ers are most often swindlers,’ U 
Saw Lin reported him to have said. 
Then they stopped at a monks’ rest 
house and a very old man came out, 
walked straight up to the jeep and 
said to the disbelieving pongyi, ““My 
son, you should not say we are all 
swindlers.”’ 

“And I was thunderstruck,” U 
Saw Lin said, “for how could the old 
man have possibly known what the 
young man had just said?” 

That was how U Saw Lin met 
Ya-kyaw Saya-daw. But later there 
came a moment when he doubted 
him. He was taking the old man up- 
river in his launch and had left him 
to meditate. “A thought suddenly 
came into my head so clear it was 
like a picture thrown suddenly on 
the screen of my mind. As my mas- 
ter closed the door of the cabin, I 
suddenly saw him not in medita- 
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tion but taking a swig from a bottle of 
brandy. And as I thought that, the boat 
stopped. It was impossible to go on. It 
had been a clear day but now, for no 
reason, we were entirely surrounded 
with thick fog. I asked myself why I 
should doubt my master in this way 
until slowly I realized that the picture I 
had formed was a reflection of the evil 
in my own mind. And—you need not 


believe this but it is true—as the evil 
cleared in my mind so did the fog on 
the river and soon we were able to go 
on.” 

He told me many more stories of the 
old man and of his care for the Thi-ha- 
daw Pagoda, the Pagoda of the Lion, 
which lies in an island in the Irrawaddy 
River, and of his promise to become its 
patron. In 1954 Ya-kyaw Saya-daw 


began to lose bodily strength and U 
Saw Lin mentally concentrated all his 
thoughts on prolonging the old man’s 
life. “And then one night I heard his 
voice speaking sharply,” he said with 
rueful amusement. He spoke in Jap- 
anese and the gist was that U Saw Lin 
was only trying to preserve the old 
man’s life for his own benefit. Once 
again he was shamed. Three days later 
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U Saw Lin wakened and cried out that 
there was an earthquake. Later he dis- 
covered that was the exact moment 
when his master died. 

One night the old man appeared in a 
dream and spoke in Sanskrit to U Saw 
Lin. This message included the word 
“Pandita,” which means “follow the 
wisdom of the sages.” U Saw Lin 
shouted in his dream, what wisdom? 


which sages? But his master didn’t 
reply. 

The next day he passed a small pa- 
goda which he had never visited before. 
He went in and found a man called 
Pandita, who had also had a dream 
that someone would come to him to 
ask for his wisdom. Pandita was a man 
of humility, for he didn’t think he had 
much wisdom to impart. But when he 


heard that U Saw Lin’s problem was 
money, he said, “Oh, that? For that I 
always advertise.” 

“And so that’s what I did,” U Saw 
Lin said, “‘and I raised enough for this 
year’s festival too.” 

He showed me a leaflet with a pic- 
ture of the pagoda and another of 
Ya-kyaw Saya-daw and told me that 
I should come to the festival. 
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So when the March moon was al- 
most full I did. The Thi-ha-daw 
Pagoda is gold-and-white and stands 
on a hill in its tiny island. Along the 
river banks there are hills with light 
green trees and the island, during 
the festival, is joined to the banks by 
a bamboo bridge. 

I arrived at the island by boat. 
The moon was as yellow as a melon, 
and the Thi-ha-daw Pagoda was 
blazing with electric lights. Music 
was blaring out of loud-speakers 
and U Saw Lin, sitting in the pagoda 
surrounded by masses of flowers, 
greeted me briskly. , 

“So glad you could come. Did 
you get my letter? You will sleep in 
one of the boats. You won’t be com- 
fortable, but you won’t mind, I’m 
sure. Do you want to make a con- 
tribution? The box is there. Here is 
a relic for you”’"—he gave me a tiny 
white seed—‘“and an amulet’’—this 
was a minute silver cylinder. “Some 
people swallow the amulet but | 
don’t think you should, because you 
probably take alcohol. One of my 
officers will look after you.” 

This was U Ba Lin, the deputy 
forestry officer at Mandalay, and, 
helped by U Tha Tun San and U Khin 
Hlaing, two young forestry officers, 
he looked after me very well. In fact 
the days and the nights that fol- 
lowed really did develop a magic of 
their own, a very Burmese magic 
in which everything—chatter and 
argument, sermons and ceremonies, 
singing and dancing, gossip and 
legends—was constantly sprayed 
with great bursts of laughter. There 
were a couple of motor launches 
that during the day busily trundled- 
up and down the river but at night 
were moored alongside the island 
and on one of these I slept each 
night. No one may wear shoes on a 
holy island, so when the sun was up 
the sand scorched my feet and at 
night thorns grew, I swear, de- 
liberately. 

The day began with the sun and 
a meal offered to the pagoda. It was 
laid out on plates along the altar, 
cakes, cookies, pastries, sweets, crys- 
tallized fruits, toffees in colored .. 
wrappers, Western biscuits—any- 
thing of the brightest and the best 
quality. 

If it is true that ritual is part 
of a need for expression, then what 
was being expressed demanded 
beauty and a tremendous decorative 
flair. The food was given in the eve- 
ning to anyone who asked. Fresh 
fiowers arrived all the time, glittering 
from a dip in the river. 

And there was always music. On 
the mainland hits from Indian 
movies ground away and on the 
island each village brought its own 

Continued on Page 47 
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little band. One group arrived 
in three boats, lashed together, 
which paraded up and down 
for an hour. 

Each of the village groups, 
after landing, marched round 
the pagoda carrying a paday- 
thabin, a tree of charity. This 
doesn’t look so much like a 
tree as a cage, or a kite or a 
strange flying machine. It is 
made of bamboo canes and 
vivid paper. Some were ele- 
gant, others had a bright gar- 
ish loveliness, and all were 
dotted with paper money. One 
village arrived with a group of 
young women in plum-red 
longyis and white blouses, the 
leader of whom recited the full 
length of the Buddha’s first 
sermon. The girls carried in- 
dividual offerings, paper 
money on twigs, like tiny 
banners. 

Then there were groups of 
nuns with shaven heads, 
dressed in dusty pink, and 
pongyis in saffron robes every- 
where. One group on a far 
island looked like orange flow- 
ering shrubs. There were boat 
races and more dancers; a boy 
taking the girl’s part in a duet 
but partnered by a sharp- 
nosed individual as carefully 
jolly as a comic uncle; and a 
splendid, sinuously rhythmic 
trio who played on long drums 
made of hollow logs and 
leather. 

And there was Saya Kyi, 
who had a spoon-shaped face, 
the color of honey mixed with 
butter. 

Through U Saw Lin, who 
interpreted, Saya Kyi con- 
fided that he would become 
a hermit if it were not for 
his love for his small son. 
But soon he must renounce 
even him and concentrate ex- 
clusively on sacred matters. I 
asked what his wife thought. 
He said that if every man 
waited for his wife’s approval 
there would be few to follow 
in the Buddha’s steps. 

He meditated, he said, many 
hours a day and did breathing 
exercises and had enough bod- 
ily control to sit on water, 
which he demonstrated. He 
crossed his legs in the tradi- 
tional style, the sole of each 
foot pressed high on the in- 
side of the opposite thigh. 
Then he raised his arms and 
two men threw him into the 
river, where he surfaced and 
floated. Saya Kyi said anyone 
could do it whose mind was 


pure, but I suspect anyone could who 
practiced every day in a swimming pool. 
I don’t mean to belittle his achievement. 
If he hasn’t practiced floating and does 
it in this position through sheer confi- 
dence in holy thought, then it is a small 
miracle. 


U Saw Lin was worried. He had been 
fasting and meditating for fifteen days 
and not once had he been aware of his 
master’s presence. Immediately after the 
moon had reached the full, he had to go 
to a conference and wouldn’t be able to 
go on fasting. But one strange thing had 


happened. When a boy from a far-off 
jungle village saw the photographs of 
Ya-kyaw Saya-daw which were given 
away to the pilgrims, he demanded to 
see the old man. He wouldn’t believe he 
was dead. He said he’d spoken to him 
that day and the old monk had told him 
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to come to the pagoda. “Perhaps the 
boy has made a mistake. Perhaps he 
did appear to him but not to me,” U 
Saw Lin said. 

He shrugged and said the festival 
was successful, that funds were slowly 
coming in to meet all the pagoda’s re- 
pair needs, and then went off to bathe. 
So did I. I learned that a Jongyi is the 
most comfortable garment in which to 


bathe but not in which to practice float- 
ing, for it’s not easy to keep on. 

Early the next morning U Saw Lin 
told me he had had a dream which he 
thought explained his master’s ab- 
sence. He dreamed he was in a Western 
country. “It must have been Western, 
for all the pavement was in place,” he 
said. There had been a disaster, for 
ambulances were waiting outside a tall 
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building and bodies were being car- 
ried out. He had gone to one on a 
stretcher and thought it was dead but 
suddenly the body spoke in a foreign 
language. Then U Saw Lin thought 
he’d seen his master and woke up. 
“I think the dream had to do with 
the Berlin crisis,” he said. “Such 
highly developed spirits must con- 
centrate on the West. At least that 
is what I think my dream means.” 

Then I went with U Tha Tun San 
and U Khin Hlaing to a cave about 
a mile inland, where an old lady told 
us how the pagoda got its name and 
why there is a stone lion outside 
every holy place in Burma. 

Many years ago, when the Lord 
Buddha was a lion, he lived in the 
cave with a princess by whom he 
had a son. He loved his son very 
much. But the boy let evil into his 
heart, for he grew ashamed that un- 
like other boys he had a lion for a 
father. One evening, when he saw the 
lion in the forest, he aimed an ar- 
row at him. The lion saw him, but 
his love for the boy was so strong 
that it shone around them like a 
bright shield, against which the 
arrows fell harmlessly aside. But 
the hate grew in the boy and he 
aimed arrow after arrow until 
anger grew in the lion too. It melted 
the bright shield of love until the 


last arrow pierced through the lion’s 
heart and he fell dead. Then the 
hate in his son cooled, and his grief 
was so great that he came close to 
dying himself. His mother, loving 
her husband so deeply that she knew 
she must help his son, realized that 
only a life of repentance could heal 
such a crime. So, for the rest of 
their lives, they worked first to build 
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the Pagoda of the Lion on the island 
where he had loved to swim in the 
heat of summer, and then to build 
his image outside every holy place. 

“It’s really a love story,” U Tha 
Tun San said quietly. THE END 
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@ The message of Havana is hard to 
decipher, even for people who have 
spent their lives there. It has been writ- 
ten in many tongues over four and a 
half centuries, and much of it is the 
work of opportunists and invaders. You 
cannot begin to understand Havana 
without knowing something of Cuba as 
a whole—a country that is bursting 
with nationalism, but has not yet dis- 
covered itself as a nation. 

This great worm of an island—the 
largest in the Caribbean—is part Spain, 
part Africa and part America, but it 
has little or no native identity. What- 
ever was there before the Spanish has 
disappeared, for the conquistadores 
were in exterminating mood when they 
hit Cuba. Next came the slaves, shipped 
from Africa and bringing with thema 
potent form of voodoo known as 
Nanigo, which still survives in secret. 
Later, much later, the Americans moved 
in—first the businessmen, or their 
agents, anxious for sugar; then the 
military, who intervened to expel the 
Spanish in the brief war of 1898, and 
withdrew four years afterward, having 
done no harm except to abolish bull- 
fighting; and lastly, the gambling syn- 
dicates and their friends the tourists. 
Cuba is thus three alien cultures super- 
imposed on a void. It has scarcely be- 
gun the painful process—which history 
expects and geography dictates—of as- 
serting itself as a unique and separate 
entity. There is Afro-Cuban music, for 
example, but there is no Cuban music. 
In art and politics alike, no indigenous 
tradition exists; it is being worked out 
before your eyes. 

Hence Havana, a city always in tran- 
sition, busily trying to define itself. In 
the colonial section of Havana clus- 
tered near the harbor, the sun shines 
on stone and fountains, churches and 
fortresses; in the smart western districts 
it shines on plate glass and Cadillacs. 
And you notice Africa everywhere, not 


only in skin shades and bone structure 
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A VISIT 
TO HAVANA 


but in bright clothes and laughter and 
riotous poetry. 

The town reminds you less of a na- 
tional capital than of an international 
zone. Its brisk winds, its driving seas, 
its whispers of vice, its rich novelties 
and ancient poverties all combine to 
suggest that this may be Tangier trans- 
planted to Latin America, shedding 
nothing on the trip but its Arabs. 


- 
The three architectural faces of Ha- 
vana: colonial, commercial and colora- 
tura-political. The web of alleys and 
squares near the docks would pass for 
Spain. Entering an old monastery, 
grateful for a cool, colonnaded piutio, 
you find yourself in the post office; 
where man once communicated with 
God, he now communicates with man. 
The Plaza de Armas, from which Spain 
governed the island, is nearby, domi- 
nated by the Ayuntamiento, its facade 
all tranquil solidity, the official mask 
of the 18th Century, the administrative 
proof that Columbus was here. I found 
more beauty in the Plaza del Catedral, 
enclosed and claustrophobic. Here, be- 
fore the blessed doors, the slaves were 
auctioned. 

At the other end of the square stands 
a superb Spanish mansion, now the 
property of a rum company; in the 
second-floor bar they serve daiquiris 


for nothing, hoping to shame you into 


buying the five bottles of their product , 


that the United States Customs allow 
you to import duty free. 

Next door there is an enterprise 
equally rum: the “Cuban Arts Cen- 
ter,” founded and run by a gossipy 
young Hungarian émigré whose visit- 
ing card reads: “Baron Sepy de B. 
Dobronyi.”” The baron, whose sports 
car has a “‘Fasten Your Seatbelts” sign 
on the dashboard, is the self-appointed 
custodian, talent scout and salesman of 
native Cuban art. Single-handed, he 
has created a primitive tradition where 


none existed: after a few words with 


by Kenneth Tynan 
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the baron, artists all over Cuba started 
to turn out idols and ritual masks, to 
which he triumphantly points as evi- 
dence that the island's pre-Spanish cul- 
ture has not died out. He has encour- 
aged the modernists, too, with the 
result that his gallery is filled to over- 
flowing—with artifacts, though not with 
customers. When I last saw him, he had 
on his books, or on his hands, 157 
artists; counting himself, 158, for he 
designs costume jewelry and is some- 
thing of a sculptor, his major work in 
the latter field being a nude statuette, 
covered in gold leaf, of Miss Anita 
Ekberg. “Since Michelangelo,” he says, 
“IT am the only sculptor to work in 
gold.” 

(A digression on Cuban art. The 
country is proud of its contemporary 
painters, such as Abela, Portocarrero, 
Cundo Bermudez and Agustin Fer- 
nandez. All the same, I found my trip 
through the Museo Nacional faintly 
depressing. After rooms full of 19th 
Century magazine illustration, musty 
and smug, you move with no transition 
into a world of surrealists and abstract 
expressionists, most of them derivative 
in an extremely self-conscious way. In 
other words, you watch Cuba shaking 
off the paralyzing influence of Spanish 
conventionality and plunging at once 
into headlong mimicry of the French 
and Italian avant-gardes. Colonies ab- 
sorb only the worst of their colonizers’ 
art, and freedom usually finds them 
with no style of their own. In Cuba, 
moreover, imperialism has been re- 
placed by a subtler inducement to cor- 
ruption. Is it possible, | wonder, for 
art to remain undemoralized in a small 
country where tourism—the business 
of selling one’s culture to strangers—is 
a vital industry?) 


Across the neck of water that leads 
into the harbor, Spanish power juts out 
toward the sea; no longer impregnable, 
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Fipet castro, who dislikes desks, 
tackles his desperate economic prob- 
lems at a glass-topped one during a 
weekly (Thursday) conference in Ha- 
vana’s National Bank Building. Al- 
though the casual visitor is unlikely to 
meet the fiery, controversial young 
(thirty-three) lawyer-turned-rebel- 
turned-strong man, as author Tynan 
did, he will see everywhere his armed 
barbudos—the black-bearded sym- 
bols of the latest Cuban revolution. 
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Continued from Page 50 

the Castillo del Morro is still impos- 
ing. Thick double ramparts slope back 
from the rocks. Through sweating tun- 
nels you are escorted to the torture 
chambers; many Cuban patriots died 
here during the wars of independence, 
their bodies flung down a well into the 
ocean. The Castillo, which is now a 
naval training station, retains a tinge 
of Spanish macabre: the old garrotting 
room has a mechanical waxwork vic- 
tim whose eyes pop and whose tongue 
protrudes as the iron vise closes around 
his neck. 

This dank, repulsive chamber fills 
one with-a faint, vicarious sense of 
the rage that inspired the battles with 
Spain. José Marti, the poet-philosopher 
who was the architect of Cuban libera- 
tion, remains the greatest of the island’s 
heroes. Exiled for most of his life, he 
returned to Cuba in 1895; a month 
later he fell in action, the victim of a 
Spanish bullet and his own military 
inexperience. 1953, the year in which 
Castro began his revolt against Batista, 
was the centenary of Marti’s birth. 

Central Havana is beachless, and the 
road that curves along its sea front is 
grim in aspect for so blithe a city. It is 
called the Malecén, banked on the land 
side by a faceless sweep of nondescript 
hotels (Havana has no sidewalk cafés), 
and on the ocean side by a wall against 
which the sea steadily pounds, shoving 
up plumes of spray. This is a town that 
expects storms, and, in the hurricane 
season, gets them. Halfway along the 
Malecon is the Casa de Beneficencia, 
an orphanage left by the Spanish as 
proof that they were not wholly malign. 
It succors and educates almost four 
hundred children; most of them are 
colored, and it is appropriate that the 
institution faces a square named after 
Antonio Maceo, the dynamic mulatto 
general who was killed in the struggle 
with Spain. In one of ifs walls thére is a 
small wooden door that opens to reveal 
a gaily painted turntable, divided into 
compartments; here you may deposit 
the baby you do not want or cannot 
support. The weight of the child causes 
a bell to ring inside the building, and 
a nun comes running to embrace the 
new arrival. 

Old Havana is linked with new, com- 
mercial Havana by the Prado, which 
begins at the harbor and is one of the 
great quiet streets of the world. It is 
shorter, slimmer and calmer than the 
Ramblas of Barcelona, which other- 
wise it much resembles; between two 
lanes of traffic runs a raised marble 
highway for pedestrians, dotted with 
marble benches and shaded by laurel 
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trees—the ideal place for talking, bick- 
ering, having your shoes shined, or just 
sitting. 

The Corona Cigar Company has 
its headquarters a block away. The 
tobacco leaves are stripped by women, 
and rolled and chopped by men; both 
sexes work a ten-hour day. The hoarse 
man who sits in the corridor, wanly 
surveying a microphone, is the com- 
pany’s reader; for thirty-five years, 
three hours a day, he has entertained 
the employees with readings from news- 
papers and other literature of'their own 
choice. What, I asked, were their fa- 
vorite books? Realistic novels, he said, 
and biographies of great men. Such as 
who? “Oh—Hitler,” he said, “Hitler, 
and Mussolini... .” 

At the top of the Prado there rises, 
like a monumental meringue, the Cap- 
itolio or National Capitol, capped by 
the third highest dome on earth. It was 
built by Machado, the detested dictator 
who was unseated in 1933, and its 
construction costs were swelled by a 
fabulous amount of graft; even so, the 
Cubans regard it with a poleaxed kind 
of pride. It has a four-hundred-foot- 
long reception hall, seventy different 
sorts of marble underfoot, and dozens 
of golden ceilings. When the fiftieth 
mahogany door is swung weightily open, 
you expect the guide to say: “‘And this, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the casino.” 
Around the Capitolio you shop and 
eat; it is the heart of the city. A new 
central plaza, however, is being built 
a few miles inland on a vast bald head 
of plateau that will be fringed by the 
Palace of Justice, the National Library, 
the Ministry of Information and the 
National Theater—all of them high, 
modern and mighty. At the hub of 
this bureaucratic wheel an obelisk 
shoots up, dedicated to Marti, whose 
statue sits in bold stone simplification 
at its foot. 


A few paragraphs on sleeping and 
eating. The rich dwelling quarters are 
all in the Vedado district, at the west- 
ern end of the Malecon. The grand, or 
Bemelmans, hotel is the Nacional. Close 
by are the gaudier newcomers, out of 
Las Vegas by Acapulco—the Riviera, 
a refrigerated pleasure dome full of ab- 
stract murals, and the Havana Hilton, 
a sky-blue palace where Dr. Fidel Castro 
often spends the small hours chatting 
with the help. 

The Hilton, incidentally, has sev- 
eral of those unnerving glass doors 
that open electronically as you ap- 
proach them; it has other glass doors 
that don’t and until you learn to re- 
member which are magical and which 


manual, you are likely to suffer minor 
contusions as you confidently stride 
into, say, the bookshop. (This accounts 
for the number of guests you see grop- 
ing their way toward doors as if blind- 
folded, with one hand outstretched.) 
Far less lavish than these, yet to my 


‘mind more lovable, is the Hotel Ambos 


Mundos in the Spanish quarter; you 
eat cheaply and well on a roof garden 
above the old city, reverently aware 
that a few floors below, in Room 511, 
Ernest Hemingway wrote A Farewell to 
Arms. His autographed picture hangs 
in the lobby; he stands dark-haired 
and grinning, with one foot on the 
body of some dead animal. 

The best food, as usual in Latin- 
American or Mediterranean cities, can 
be bought in the two most expensive 
restaurants and also in several of the 
cheapest. 

The expensive ones are the Zara- 
gozana, which gets high marks for 
cuisine but low marks for atmosphere, 
and the Floridita, which invented the 
frozen daiquiri and has a savage air- 
conditioning system that is fully ca- 
pable of blowing out matches. In both 
places the cooking is classic Mediter- 
ranean, supplemented by local special- 
ities such as red snapper, stuffed crab 
(cangrejo relleno), and lamb a la bro- 
chette served with congri, a spiced mess 
of rice and black beans. (Here, and 
anywhere else in Havana, it is perfectly 
correct to wear a guayabera—the white 
Cuban shirt, draped outside the pants, 
with two vertical pleats and four pearl- 
buttoned pockets.) The good cheap 
restaurants make a long list, topped by 
the Pacifico, which is cool, lofty and 
Chinese, and the Bodeguita del Medio, 
near the Cathedral Square. The latter 
is crawling with theatrical squalor and 
slumming celebrities; you stumble 
through a dim corridor piled with beer 
crates into a tiny courtyard flanked by 
two dining rooms, their walls peeling 
and covered with photographs of beam- 
ing clients. The furniture is bare wood, 
the noise is deafening, and the menu 
generally consists 
accompanied by congri and yuca, 
which looks like pineapple and tastes 
like stiff sweet potato. El Carmelo 
(expensive) and El Templete (cheapish) 
are also good. 


of sucking pig, 


Night life. Much that was once overt 
has, under the new regime, become 
furtive or vanished altogether. The 
battle-dressed barbudos—a gentle crew 
despite their guns—unobtrusively pa- 
trol the clubs and bars, making sure, 
as they sip fruit juice, that nothing 
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AMELIA PELAEZ, who appears more 
like a comfortable housewife than a 
creative genius, shows off her lat- 
est abstraction in the garden of her 
Havana home. Designer of the mosaic 
facade of the Havana Hilton Hotel, 
Sefiora Peldez is noted for boldness 
and vivacity in her color work. Like 
other Cuban artists, she has renounced 
imitative techniques and is working 
toward a new national tradition, 
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Continued from Page 52 
wanton is happening. It is as if the 
Amish had taken over Las Vegas. In 
the water-front bars the girls still cackle, 
seeking new friends and flaunting— 
especially if they are Negroes—incred- 
ible promontories of rump; suddenly the 
door swings open to admit a pair of 
uniformed figures, and the girls go 
back to reading their horoscopes. “‘l 
tell you,” mutters the barman, “things 
have changed.”’ The Club Blue Moon 
seems for some reason to have escaped 
the ban; there the voyeur is still wel- 
come, and for a price one can witness 
the legendary skills of the local char- 
acter known as Superman. 

The more grandiose and respectable 
joints prosper unhindered. The Trop- 
icana is a miracle of stage management; 
palm trees lit in blue and red wave 
over the floor show, while in the gam- 
bling room the tourist is legally and 
obsequiously fleeced; the whole place 
suggests a glass zoo for the incarcera- 
tion of impenitent capitalists. This is 
the kind of club I cannot enter without 

. Narrowing my eyes to a sophisticated 
squint and shifting my cigarette, Jack 
La Rue style, to the corner of my 
mouth. 

On the eastern, or poorer, edge of 
town I liked La Sierra, two crowded 
bars and a platform stage on which a 
Negro trio sang and shook. Their act was 
interrupted. by an enthusiastic drunk 
who clambered onto the stage, drag- 
ging with him two reluctant barbudos, 
and proposed a collection in aid of 
Agrarian Reform. At once the hat was 
passed around; everyone cheered, and 
I felt myself in the midst of something 
happy and unprecedented—a do-it- 

yourself revolution. It was then dis- 

covered that the smaller and fatter of 
the barbudos had just reached the age 
of thirty, whereupon we all sang “Happy 

Birthday” as he blushed behind his 

beard. I recalled another, similar tab- 
leau; a Castro guerrilla, tempted to the 
microphone of the Las Vegas Club, 
near the Hilton Hotel, crooning a ro- 
mantic melody with one hand resting 
gently on the butt of a loaded revolver. 


Like all cities, Havana has its clip 
joints—those blue vaults of ennui, 
known to every solitary male, which 
make their living out of the price that 
loneliness is always ready to pay for 
the promise of togetherness. Alterna- 
tively, you can explore the Chinese 
quarter, with its quiescent, opiate bars, 
and wander into the Shanghai Theater, 
where vaudeville routines and cautious 
stripping are accompanied by an or- 


chestra whose drummer, trumpet player, 
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pianist and alto saxophonist are re- 
spectively Chinese, Negro, Spanish and 
mulatto. Better, perhaps, to be whisked 
westward to Marianao Beach, which is 
the left bank of Havana; the place here 
is Chori’s, a dim club that resembles a 
tin-roofed chapel, where a mainly Negro 
clientéle jigs to the tumult of a raucous 
Caribbean band led by Chori himself, 
the demon drummer. After that, the 
nightcap; either down by the docks at 
the Taberna San Roma, where a with- 
ered Basque blows bagpipe, or at 
Sloppy Joe’s, a sad facsimile of a West- 
ern saloon resonant with the unheard 
laughter of the famous people whose 
pictures animate its walls. 


What are the Habafieros like? A tur- 
bulent patchwork, a mural by dozens 
of hands. No generalization is ten- 
able—as how could it be, in a suburb 
of Spain built by African hands in the 
back yard of America? The old rich are 
more Spanish than Castile, the new 
rich more American than Mianii Beach. 
This is a town of adventurers and in- 
dividualists; true Cuban solidarity, as 
Dr. Castro knows, is to be sought out- 
side Havana, among the peasants and 
small-holders. The power of Cathol- 
icism is slight; but it is not impossible 
that your taxi driver is wearing beneath 
his shirt a necklace of voodoo beads. 
Havana is a Chinese movie projectionist, 
a Basque jai-alai star, a Negro guitarist 
singing Sweet Rosie O'Grady; it is 
the place where a street was dedicated 
to a Spanish general called O'Reilly, 
and where yellow fever was conquered 
by a Cuban with the honest Scots sur- 
name of Finlay. It is the capital of a 
country that has produced, in the past 
forty years, two citizens whose fame 
has been serious and global—a vol- 
canic revolutionary leader, Fidel Cas- 
tro, and a cool mathematician named 
José Raul Capablanca, who took the 
world chess championship away from 
Emmanuel Lasker in 1921. Havana 
belongs to loud-speakers, high bidders 
and high-minded plotters; and any 
number can play. It rewards cynics and 
idealists alike, which may account for 
the wry, perpetual grin on the faces of 
its poor. 


Ernest Hemingway, who lives on a 
small estate in the suburb of San Fran- 
cisco de Paula, is by any standards the 
best-known foreigner in Havana, where 
he has made his home since the Spanish 
Civil War. Iron gates and a sign that 
reads: “‘No Admission Except By Ap- 
pointment” deter the casual visitor. 
The house, hidden from the road by 


trees, is low and rambling; it might’ 






belong to a retired district commis- 
sioner who had inherited a library. 
Books are everywhere, stacked on the 
floor, piled on the desks, tumbling off 
the shelves, and trophies hang on every 
wall, among them the skin of a lion 
shot by Miss Mary, Hemingway’s wife. 
His workroom contains, apart from 
books, wild life and unopened mail, a 
brass bedstead and a high, narrow desk 
on which he writes in longhand, stand- 
ing up. He works every morning until 
lunchtime, when he pads down to the 
pool, dives in and swims his daily half 
mile. 

At home he mostly goes barefoot, 
wearing khaki shorts and a T shirt. In 
manner and appearance he suggests an 
enormous boy, a giant child made gruff 
by shyness. The heavyweight muscles 
of his shoulders give him a stooping 
look, and when walking at speed he 
leads with them, as if breasting a flood. 
His head is a fairly heroic affair, the 
more so since he took to combing his 
hair forward, so that it falls onto his 
forehead in white, prophetic curls. A 
beard decorates his chin like shaving 
cream. His nose, pink and shining from 
the sun, is sternly Roman. 

So far, everything is antique splen- 
dor, and it is hard to remember that he 
is sixty, and not six hundred, years old; 
hard, until you look at the eyes and 
the mouth, which are those of a studi- 
ous adolescent. His lips are thin and 
sensitive, out of keeping with his mas- 
sive physique; and his eyes, pale blue 
behind steel-rimmed, amber-tinted spec- 
tacles, are curiously innocent. In mo- 
ments of anger they grow moist and 
baleful, but in fits of enthusiasm they 
gleam with a delighted eagerness, the 
lips part in a sharklike grin, and the 
whole heavy head nods with pleasure. 

He talks in a whispering baritone, 
with careful finality, and what he utters 
are judgments, not opinions; his gaze 
shifts warily, searching for eavesdrop- 
pers even if the room is empty, as he 
confides to your ear alone the ex 
cathedra truth. 

Hemingway has the humility that 
comes of absolute certainty. When he 
is surrounded by a circle of syco- 
phants, certainty tends to override hu- 
mility, and he can be brutally curt 
with anyone who contradicts him. In 
smaller groups, his courtesy and gen- 
tleness are overwhelming; there is no 
aggressiveness, no exhibitionism, in his 
demeanor. A maxim occurs to me: only 
true egotists are spared the necessity of 
behaving egotistically. 

Lunch chez Hemingway. Miss Mary 
presides, brisk and crisp, with tight 

Continued on Page 56 





SRA. ALFREDO KORDA, reluctant to 
abandon her winning streak, awaits 
the last spin of the wheel as the crystal- 
shadowed Casino de Capri closes at 
evening’s end. Gambling is a multi- 
million-dollar business in Cuba but, 
by decree of the Castro government, 
Havana’s opulent gaming rooms are 
open only to tourists and wealthy 
Cubans with identification cards. 
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Continued from Page 54 
pale skin and short blond hair, while 
cats parade the table. The Hemingway 
cat collection numbers about two dozen; 
Poppa points out the current chieftain, 
whose name is Crist6bal—‘‘a good 
fighting cat.”’ We eat cebiche, a reviving 
bowl of pickled sea food, followed by 
broiled bluefish, fruit and coffee. Poppa 
offers some judgments. Scott Fitzgerald 
“was soft, he dissolved at the least 
touch of alcohol’’; Hemingway has no 
patience with writers who can operate 
only in what he calls “saucedom.”’ Of 
a celebrated modern novelist: “His 
trouble is he can’t rematar”-—a Spanish 
taurine verb meaning to finish a se- 
quence of passes with the bull—“‘he’ll 
give you eighty-nine naturales but he 
doesn't know how to end the series.” 
Of death: “It’s too bad there’s no way 
of exchanging some of the dead for 
some of the living.” He shows me a 
German poster paying tribute to his 
sixtieth birthday in 1958—twelve 
months too soon, for he was born in 
1899. He keeps it, none the less, pinned 
to his wall, “because whenever | look 
at it I figure I've got a year on the sons 
of bitches.” Of a Catholic writer: “He 
was going pretty good there for a while, 
but now he’s a whore with a crucifix 
over his bed.”” We talk of Cojimar, the 
village just east of Havana that is the 
setting of The Old Man and the Sea, 
and Hemingway offers to take me fish- 
ing, if the offshore current is right. 
The current was wrong, and we did 
not fish, but we did venture into the 
heart of Havana. Hemingway had been 
away from Cuba for six months, and 
as soon as we reached the Floridita 
restaurant, his public headquarters, 
there were waiters to be embraced, 
big-game fishermen to be congratu- 
lated, portrait painters to be thanked, 
autographs to be signed. He drinks as 
he writes, standing up; and his corner 
of the bar contains a bronze bust that 
outrageously dramatizes him, chin up 
and ready for martyrdom. ““We cover 
it’ he says, “during Lent.” (The use of 
““we”’ is characteristic. Whenever pos- 
sible, Hemingway avoids the first per- 
son singular, preferring to talk as if he 
had a posse with him. Which, of course, 
he frequently has.) He orders the double 
frozen daiquiri that local usage calls 
a “Poppadoble.”” Meanwhile a trio of 
Negro singers—two guitarists and a 
frantic shaker of maracas—welcome 
him with the song they composed for 
him. It is called Soy Como Soy—*“1 am 
as lam” —and it deals withan apologetic 
Lesbian whocannot, no matter how hard 
she tries, be as Poppa would desire her. 
The trio continues with a boisterous 
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Mau-Mau chant that Hemingway taught 
them, and a moving lament for the 
death of Antonio Maceo; the lyrics of 
the latter, which indict in Spanish the 
cowardice of those who were hiding 
under their beds when Maceo was am- 
bushed and slain, were written by Hem- 
ingway himself. He hugs the singer and, 
turning to me, says with a good deal of 
pride: “I’m an honorary Negro.’ Hours 
afterward, having dined elsewhere, we 
return to the Floridita. Entering the 
men’s room, I find Ernest genially spar- 
ring with the Negro attendant. “When 
you gonna grow old, Poppa?” says the 
man, chuckling as he blocks a left jab, 
“when you gonna grow old?” 


Tee days !ater, in the same restau- 
rant, there took place a tentative, un- 
certain encounter, in which I introduced 
Hemingway to Tennessee Williams. The 
two extremes of American literature— 
the extrovert and the introvert, the man 
of action and the man of feeling— 
sought in vain to make contact. Mr. 
Williams arrived in a yachting jacket, 
as if to convince Hemingway that al- 
though he might be decadent, he was 
decadent in an open-air way. He began 
by expressing his love of bullfighting 
and his affection for a matador he 
had met in Spain, a delightful fellow 
extremely accessible, named Antonio 
Ordonez. 

Ordonez happens to be one of the 
people Hemingway knows best and 
admires most. ““Would we like him?” 
asked Poppa, blandly and mischie- 
vously, and Mr. Williams replied that 
he thought we would. He went on 
to turn the talk to Hemingway’s second 
wife, whom he knew long ago in Key 
West, and to inquire about the circum- 
stances of her death. Hemingway closed 
this subject quite deliberately, with a 
parody-Hemingway sentence. “She died 
like everybody else,” he said, leaning 
solemnly toward Mr. Williams, “‘and 
after that she was dead.” Mr. Williams 
then spoke about William Faulkner, 
whose distraught eyes, he said, had once 
moved him to tears, but I cannot say 
that Hemingway was notably affected. 
As a summit conference, it achieved 
little beyond surface politeness, and an 
admission on both sides that the rela- 
tive resilience of the liver and the kid- 
neys was of supreme importance to 
writers everywhere. “What I admire 
about Mr. Hemingway,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams in parting, “‘is that he cares about 
honor among men, and there is no quest 
more desperate than that.’”” Months 
later I quizzed Hemingway on the sub- 
ject of honor. “People who have it,” 
he said, “never talk about it. They 


know it, and they confer immortality 
on each other.”’ I don’t know exactly 
what that means, but the cadence is 
great. 


A Havana journalist, non-Cuban by 
birth, approached me one night and 
asked whether I would like to go to an 
execution. (This was at the time when 
the Castro revolution was still shooting 
its convicted enemies.) He was clearly 
hurt when I declined. 

“I often nip over to the fortress,” 
he said. “They knock them off around 
one o'clock in the morning. Trouble 
is, they let them make speeches be- 
fore they shoot them, and lots of 
them go on about how they'll be in 
heaven in a couple of minutes, and 
how the boys who shot them will have 
to live the rest of their lives knowing 
they’re going to hell. Naturally, that 
puts the kids off their aim, and they 
get the guy in the kneecap or the hip 
or something.” 

‘And I have to finish them off,” said 
his companion, a tanned man with 
dead eyes and a thin black mustache, 
toothless in his upper jaw and wearing 
a sports shirt that disclosed tattoo 
marks on both arms and two holy 
medals dangling from his neck. This 
was Capt. Herman Marks, the Amer- 
ican soldier of fortune who commanded 
the execution squad. Later, I asked 
Hemingway whether he thought | was 
right to turn down the journalist’s in- 
vitation. He nodded. ““There are some 
refusals,” he said, “that are still per- 
mitted us.” 

His approval of the Castro regime 
was, however, wholehearted; “It’s a 
good revolution,” he would say, “a 
good revolution.” And he should know. 
I recalled the passage in To Have and 
Have Not where a young Cuban rebel 
declares to Harry Morgan: 


We are the only true revolutionary 
party ... We want to do away with all the 
old politicians, with all the American im- 
perialism that strangies us, with the tyranny 
of the army. We want to start clean and 
give every man a chance. We want to end 
the slavery of the guajiros, you know, the 
peasants, and divide the big sugar estates 
among the people that work them. But we 
are not Communists. 


He is killed three pages later. His 
sentiments, however, survive in Castro, 
although the book was written twenty- 
three years ago. 


An odd supporter of Castro: Pepin 
Bosch, the president of the Bacardi 
Rum Company, which has traditionally 
opposed Cuban dictators. Bosch him- 
self was active in the deposition of 
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cuori, famous drummer, mesmer- 
ized as his orchestra builds the cre- 
scendo of its wild beat. Chori’s night 
club at Marianao on the outskirts of 
Havana is headquarters for uninhib- 
ited Afro-Cuban music and even ritual 
voodoo dances which appear more 
real than sham. The complicated 
rhythms of African jungle music are 
preserved almost intact in Cuba and 
exercise a powerful influence on mod- 
ern jazz. By the way, Chori’s crucifix 
is not out of place in a country where 
pagan beliefs and Christianrites some- 
times are practiced simultaneously. 
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Machado, and he was discreetly absent 
from Cuba during the year that pre- 
ceded Castro’s triumphal entry into 
Havana. “Castro?” he said to me smil- 
ing, a quiet bald man in an ice-cream 
suit, “I’ve never met him. I’m not the 
power behind the throne. I’m not— 
what do you say?—a gray monk.” 
Rain was pelting down outside, ren- 
dering him almost inaudible; it was 
like a scene from a spy movie, co- 
starring Peter Lorre. 

I got a less tolerant opinion of Castro 
from Julio Lobo, the sugar king, who 
sells almost half of the sugar that Cuba 
produces. Lobo owns several large 
plantations, but his real strength is as 
an entrepreneur; his fortune has been 
estimated at something between one 
and two hundred million dollars, and 
he is convinced that no government 
would dare to dislodge him, since if he 
pulled out, the sugar market would 
collapse. In 1946 he was machine- 
gunned by unidentified assassins, who 
left him with a bullet in the skull and 
a permanent limp. Twice divorced, he 
lives alone in a Vedado mansion, com- 
forted bya collection of Napoleonana— 
letters, uniforms, poriraits, sculptures, 
treaties and documents relating to the 
great dictator—that is unrivaled out- 
side France. He has had three heart 
attacks; works seven days a week; 
hates to delegate responsibility; and 
deeply mistrusts the element of social- 
ism in Castro’s government. But one 
thing he has to admit. “Castro is hon- 
est,” he said, “and in Cuban politics 
that is unique.” 

Castro himself, the son of a Spanish 
father and a Cuban mother, is rich, a 
true bourgeois revolutionary. He has 
four sisters and two brothers, of whom 
Ramon, the elder, runs the family 
plantation (now partly nationalized) in 
eastern Cuba, and Raul, the younger, 
has joined Fidel in politics. Emma, the 
prettiest of the sisters, is a soft-voiced 
beauty with gold-flecked brown hair; 
she remembers Fidel as a noisy child 
who was always good in his exams, but 
otherwise—she shrugs—somewhat ob- 
streperous. Politics in Latin-America 
must always be dramatic to be effec- 
tive, and Castro is an expert in drama; 
there are moments, indeed, when I look 
at his beard and his spectacles and 
wonder whether he may not be Peter 
Ustinov. Whatever happens, he will go 
down in Cuban history as the first man 
who ever came to power determined 
to carry out the program he originally 
announced, undiluted by bribes and 
impervious to concessions. My feel- 
ing is, he wants to be a radical neu- 
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tralist, an ambition as unattractive to 
the East as it is to the West, though 
it may prove to be the sanest ambition 
of all. 


| finally met the troubled doctor after 
spending two and a half hours in a 
corridor outside his anteroom, which 
was guarded by a sixteen-year-old boy 
with a Sten gun and more than a casual 
acquaintance with the movies of 
Marlon Brando. My companion was 
Tennessee Williams. We had passed 
through the iron gates of the Presi- 
dential Palace expecting to be thor- 
oughly frisked ; instegd, the guard invited 
us to ce of butterflies, 
contained in cigar boxes, that one of 
his colleagues had just acquired. We 
were duly appreciative; and this, rather 
than our passports and other official 
documents, established us as desirable 
guests. At length we were ushered into 
the anteroom, which was full of law- 
yers, journalists and—unaccountably— 
pregnant women. Suddenly, with a 
shrug and a cry, someone identified 
Mr. Williams as the famous Yankee 
playwright, and we were promptly 
whisked into Castro’s sanctum, where, 
unknown to us, a crucial cabinet meet- 
ing had been in session. The news of 
Mr. Williams’ presence caused it to be 
suspended; the affairs of Cuba stopped 
dead in their tracks while the president 
paid tribute to the visiting artist. From 
around an oval mahogany table, about 
twenty men and women—most of them 
startlingly young—rose to be intro- 
duced. Pale from under-sleeping, hoarse 
from over-orating, Castro strode across 
to greet us. An expansive, whole- 
hearted man, he told Mr. Williams how 
much he admired his plays, especially 
the one about the cat that was upon 
the burning roof. He hoped Mr. Wil- 
liams would return to Cuba, perhaps to 
live there. In lame but genial English, 
he talked about his plans for decen- 
tralizing Cuban culture; he wanted to 
send symphony orchestras, theater 
companies, book exhibitions and ballet 
troupes (such as Alicia Alonso’s) from 
one end of the island to the other. 
Moreover, he added, he had great ideas 
for encouraging the Cuban film in- 
dustry. Mr. Williams nodded and 
chuckled politely enough, but he was 
rather less responsive than he might 
have been; our long wait had robbed 
him of his juncheon, and from time to 
time he turned to me and inquired, out 
of the corner of his fixed smile, whether 
I thought anybody in the room would 
be willing to nip out and get him a hot 
tamale from the kiosk across the square. 
I said it was unlikely, since most of the 


people in the room were cabinet min- 
isters; within a few minutes, however, 
brandy was served, and the crisis passed. 

My own conversation with Castro 
confirmed an impression I had formed 
before meeting him—that his self- 
confidence was not that of a doctrinaire 
fanatic but that of an enthusiastic 
amateur. (An American girl who came 
to know him well in the early days of 
his triumph had told me that he seldom 
traveled without a textbook of ele- 
mentary economics and Carl Sand- 
burg’s biography of Lincoln—who, like 
Marti and like Castro, was a popular 
leader who started life as a lawyer.) I 
saw no evidence of bombast or self- 
dramatization; he reserves that sort of 
thing for his speeches on television, 
where they are expected, if not de- 
manded. Not many years have passed 
since a Cuban liberal named Eduardo 
Chibas concluded a nation-wide broad- 
cast by shooting himself in front of the 
microphone as a gesture against mis- 
government; Castro’s marathon tele- 
casts are straightforward examples of 
fireside demagogy in the accepted 
Latin-American tradition. I told him I 
brought with me the good wishes of 
Senor Hemingway, and this seemed to 
please him. 

“We took For Whom the Bell Tolls 
to the hills with us,” he said, “‘be- 
cause it taught us about civil war. 
Modern civil war. Other books do not 
teach us this. But why does not Sefior 
Hemingway write and speak more about 
our revolution?” I improvised some- 
thing to the effect that I did not think 
Hemingway wanted to be involved in 
politics. Castro and his whole group 
laughed. “‘We are not political,” he 
said. “‘We make our revolt to get the 
politicians out. We are social people. 
This is a social revolution.” 


| wish Castro well, harassed as he is 
by dispossessed American businessmen, 
wealthy Cuban exiles, and thousands 
of local bureaucrats who have been 
swept out of their jobs by the new 
regime. I began to wish him well when 
a Negro cab driver said to me: “This 
Castro government, it is like coming 
out of a bad dream, one of those real 
nightmares. The secret police used to 
wear blue, and they were everywhere. 
Even now when I see a blue uniform I 
have murder in my heart.”’ And then I 
remembered the quotation from Marti 
that is inscribed in the foyer of the 
national museum. “‘Among the dreams 
of man there is one that is most beauti- 
ful—to overcome the darkness.”” What- 
ever Castro may succeed in doing, he 


set out to do just that. THE END 


PEPIN BoscH, president of Com- 
pania Ron Bacardi, S.A., of Santi- 
ago, Cuba, raises a glass of his favorite 
beverage in a welcome toast, with 
Havana’s harbor as a spectacular 
backdrop. Unlike many big Cuban 
businessmen, Seftor Bosch tradition- 
ally has opposed dictators. He threw 
his wealth and influence to the sup- 
port of Fidel Castro, yet he was 
discreetly absent from Cuba the 
year prior to Castro’s triumphal 
march on Havana, and he claims 
never to have met the prime minister. 





























@ It is slightly more than a quarter century since 
panic closed America’s banks—since that improb- 
able month when Norman Vincent Peale de- 
nounced capitalists, John D. Rockefeller ran out 
of dimes, Macy’s announced that demanding cash 
from its customers would be unpatriotic, and what 
were then known as step-ins were solemnly ac- 
cepted as legal tender in Madison Square Garden. 

Even then it had an air of fantasy, and was 
quickly forgotten, just as it had been unforeseen 
during the lame-duck winter of 1932-33 which led 
to it. And yet there had been omens of the panic. 
There was, for example, the jigsaw-puzzle craze, 
which reached its crest at the very moment Amer- 
ica was plunging into the terminal trough of the 
depression. During that winter some 6,000,000 
puzzles were sold, and in retrospect the signifi- 
cance of the vogue seems painfully clear. It was a 
time of searching for elusive answers in politics 
and economics. The jigsaw turned out puzzles a 
man at least could solve. 

In Detroit the weekend of February 11-12 news- 
stands enjoyed a heavy sale of 500-piece (Lincoln) 
puzzles. They were tough to do. Thousands of 
automotive workers were still frowning over card 
tables Monday night as their children, huddled by 
radios, hoarded the currency of the young—Ral- 
ston box tops, Ovaltine seals, Rice Krispies labels, 
Tastyeast wrappers. None of the puzzle workers, 
of course, suspected that very soon American par- 
ents would be reduced to even stranger exchange. 
But the tinie was at hand, and for Detroit it was 
the very next day, St. Valentine’s Day, 1933. 

President Hoover was singing his swan song 
over the networks at ten o'clock that evening be- 
fore the Republican National Committee. Among 
those not listening was thes Democratic governor 
of Michigan, William A. Comstock. It was noth- 
ing personal. At three o’clock that afternoon he had 
received an urgent telephone request to join a con- 
ference of bankers in downtown Detroit, and he 
had been there ever since. Detroit’s Union Guard- 
ian Trust Company was in straits. If it failed it 
probably would take every other bank in the city 
with it, and the bankers were asking Comstock to 
declare a banking moratorium throughout Michi- 
gan. At midnight he agreed, drove to the state 
capital at Lansing, and issued a proclamation clos- 
ing the state’s 550 banks. He called it a holiday. 

The idea was not new. For more than a year the 
nation’s harassed business community had been 
begging for breathers, and in two states, Nevada 
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With every bank shut down back in 1933, and even millionaires unable 


and Louisiana, it actually had been given them. 
Nevada, however, had a population of only 91,000, 
and Louisiana’s moratorium covered just one 
weekend. Michigan, on the other hand, was the 
heart of the automotive industry. Its citizens, 
moreover, were depleted of cash after the long 
weekend, and unprepared for Comstock’s valen- 
tine. The proclamation was too late for the regular 
editions of the morning papers; extras greeted 
workers arriving downtown with the news that 
they were cut off with whatever cash they had in 
their pockets. In some cases this was almost noth- 
ing, but there was no hysteria, no gathering in 
front of the closed banks. The general mood was 
casual, even gay. After all, it was a holiday. 

To be sure, it was awkward. Many of the news- 
boys peddling the extras were obliged to sell on 
credit. Those who did collect coins found them- 
selves hailed by cruising merchants waving bills 
and pleading for change. A few storekeepers, un- 
able to locate silver, had to close their stores ; those 
who sought relief in Windsor, Ontario, were coldly 
told their checks would be accepted “‘subject to 
collection,” and under the phony holiday air there 
was a feeling of uneasiness about the value of what 
currency there was. The Dow Chemicai Company 
of Midland began coining magnesium into “Dow- 
metal Money,” with an arbitrary value of twenty 
cents—the first of a series of substitutes which 
were to plague the economy for a month. 

Still, there were reassuring signs. Merchants 
talked of organizing a change bureau. Milk com- 
panies promised to continue deliveries. Before 
noon a shipment of gold estimated at $20,000,000 
was flown from Federal Reserve coffers in Chi- 
cago, and that night another $5,000,000 arrived 
from Washington to meet money orders and Postal 
Savings withdrawals. Surely, everyone said, the 
bronze doors would yawn wide the next day. Wags 
told other wags the story of the man who had to 
call his wife, couldn’t cash a bill, and borrowed a 
nickel from an apple seller on Woodward Avenue. 
“Brother,” the optimists sang blithely, “can you 
spare a dime?” And in Dearborn, Henry Ford 
heard the piping voices of 200 children chant, 
‘“‘When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall.” 

But the doors didn’t yawn. Later in the week 
they were held slightly ajar—depositors could 
withdraw five per cent of their accounts. It wasn’t 
enough even to meet local payrolls. Detroit’s 
Colonial Department Store, frankly resorting to 
barter, offered dresses for salted Saginaw herring, 
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suits for livestock, assorted merchandise for eggs 
and honey. By the following week jokes were dis- 
carded. The holiday had been extended. 

Michigan’s plight had been aggravated by plung- 
ing real-estate values, but the Depression was 
nationwide. Since the crash of 1929 more than 
5500 American banks had failed, and the public, 
understandably, was edgy. It responded by hoard- 
ing. Gold was vanishing from vaults at the rate of 
$20,000,000 a day, and depositors who couldn’t 
get metal were taking paper, so that the Govern- 
ment was called upon to expand its currency at the 
very time the gold on which it was based was 
disappearing. 

Bank panics are always suicidal. In 1933, how- 
ever, the situation had been complicated by three 
years of deflation. Even the soundest institutions 
held mortgages and securities which had fallen toa 
fraction of their former value. The nation’s 18,569 
banks had about $6,000,000,000 in cash to meet 
$41 ,000,000,000 in deposits, and bankers who 
were forced to sell mortgages or securities to raise 
cash would suffer heavy losses. President Hoover 
was trying everything he could think of to turn the 
tide—R.F.C. loans to banks, debtor relief, higher 
duties on Jap sneakers and Czech rubbers—but 
nothing seemed to work. 

Now Michigan had fallen. Abruptly the daily 
outflow of gold from the rest of the country’s 
banks jumped to $37,000,000; currency withdraw- 
als to $122,000,000. Banks everywhere were swarm- 
ing with wild-eyed depositors taking out cash—in 
the Bronx a young mother rented her baby, at 
twenty-five cents a trip, to women who used it to 
claim preference at the head of bank lines; and 
the week of February 20 in Maryland the Balti- 
more Trust Company paid out $13,000,000, nearly 
half of it on Friday. Late Friday night Gov. Albert 
C. Ritchie declared a three-day holiday for the 
state’s 200 banks. The second state had collapsed. 

Responsible men were making a painfully self- 
conscious effort to keep their heads. The Detroit 
News commented, “It is an experience we shall 
have to look back upon, and no doubt grin over,” 
and the Baltimore Sun said cheerily, “Life . . . will 
be filled with pleasant and unpleasant things as it 
was before. And it will have the additional advan- 
tage that everybody will have something to talk 
about.” 

The president of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce saw no reason why business should 
not continue as usual; the Bureau of Internal 
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to cash checks, how did people live? What did they do for money? 


Revenue issued a stern reminder that income taxes 
were due in two weeks. 

Nothing from Hyde Park dispelled the illusion 
of unreality. Indeed, the pixie mood of the press 
seemed superbly matched by President-elect 
Roosevelt’s selection of a man to be Secretary of 
the Treasury, a puckish little railway-equipment 
manufacturer who wore a gray toupee, loved puns, 
collected five-dollar gold pieces, and spent his lei- 
sure time composing on a guitar. A week later, 
when the new administration took office, the coun- 
try was to know another William H. Woodin— 
hard-driving, ingenious—but on the eve of office 
his most striking achievement known to the pub- 
lic was the composition of a song for children: 


Let us be like bluebirds, 
Happy all day long 

Forgetting all our troubles in 
A sunny song. 


n Indianapolis and Akron that Sunday, 

February twenty-sixth, banks announced 

that withdrawals would be limited to 5 

per cent of balances. During the night in- 

stitutions in a dozen other Ohio cities fell 

into line, and on Monday—as flames 
gutted the Berlin Reichstag and Japanese troops 
marched into a Manchurian blizzard—the num- 
ber grew to one hundred. Across the river from 
Cincinnati, five Covington, Kentucky, banks 
adopted similar restrictions. Monday evening Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania signed a bill per- 
mitting individual institutions to close at will, and 
Thomas W. Lamont informed Hyde Park that in 
the view of J. P. Morgan, “the emergency could 
not be greater.” 

It could be, and soon was. By Wednesday, fran- 
tic governors had declared bank holidays in seven- 
teen states. Pinchot acted so hurriedly he had to 
watch the inauguration five days later with only 
ninety-five cents in his pocket. Governor Allen of 
Louisiana, on the other hand, openly withdrew 
his expense money for Washington and then en- 
trained, leaving behind his dictated proclamation 
closing all banks. 

It was on Wednesday, March first, that the 
President-elect—who, Arthur Krock reported, 
was being asked by responsible men to assume 
power now—drove to his Manhattan home at 49 
East Sixty-fifth Street and went into conference 
with Woodin. They did not emerge until Thursday 


afternoon, when, preceded by the screaming sirens 
of twenty motorcycles, they raced down Fifth Ave- 
nue and turned west toward the river. During the 
morning a light snow had sifted over the city. New 
Yorkers stood silently in it, staring at the caval- 
cade. Outside Radio City Music Hall, King Kong, 
enjoying his first Manhattan run, leered toothily. 
In the Hudson the French Line steamer Paris lay 
quietly at berth, her cargo space reserved—though 
no one in the party knew it yet—for $9,000,000 in 
fleeing gold. On the other side of the river a spe- 
cial B. & O. train was waiting, and all that after- 
noon, talking now with Woodin of banks, now 
with Farley of religion, Franklin Roosevelt thun- 
dered through a cold fog, toward Washington. 

It was sleeting when they reached Union Sta- 
tion. In the Presidential suite of the Mayflower 
Hotel a sheaf of telegrams awaited Roosevelt: 
banks were closed, or closing, in twenty-one states 
and the District of Columbia, and Federal Reserve 
figures showed the week’s gold loss to be $226- 
000,000. He was scarcely unpacked when Woodin 
drew him aside. Secretary of the Treasury Ogden 
Mills and Eugene Meyer, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, had telephoned to suggest a proclamation 
closing all banks. President Hoover felt less drastic 
action, under the Trading-with-the-Enemy Act of 
1917, would do. Roosevelt's approval was solicited, 
but he, still declining to act until he had the au- 
thority, refused to advise anyone. Fair skies had 
been forecast for Saturday’s inauguration, but 
now the barometer was falling. 

The last page of the New York Times of Friday, 
March third, carried an ad depicting “John Doe” 
and “Jane Doe” acclaiming the “Good Work” of 
the Bowery Savings Bank. Presumably its purpose 
was to hearten depositors. It failed. By noon long 
lines of New Yorkers had formed opposite Grand 
Central Station and were filing into the world’s 
largest private savings bank, demanding cash. By 
3 p.M. the Bowery closed its doors, with a huge 
crowd still unpaid. At that same hour Gov. Henry 
Horner of Illinois sat in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, plucking nervously at his mustache, 
reading figures which showed that Chicago banks 
had paid out $350,000,000 in two weeks. After 
seventeen days in the hinterland, the storm was 
hammering at the nation’s two financial strong- 
holds. 

That morning Miss Catherine Shea, a messenger 
for the Treasury Department, had brought Herbert 
Hoover his last $500 pay check. He had received it 


with a semblance of cheer; reports reaching him 
before noon suggested that the panic was lessening. 
After lunch, however, it became clear that this was 
only an illusion. Minnesota and Kansas were gone, 
North Carolina and Virginia were going. Hoover, 
too exhausted for the traditional inauguration eve 
dinner with the President-elect, received Roosevelt 
formally at 4 p.m. They parted at dusk. An hour 
later Governor Horner, who had given up all hope 
of attending the inauguration, flung himself across 
a bed in Chicago’s Congress Hotel. His bankers 
remained in session. 

In Washington the National Symphony Orches- 
tra had scheduled as its first number that evening a 
composition by the incoming Secretary of the 
Treasury. Woodin had reserved a box, but wasn’t 
in it. He was in the Presidential Suite with Roose- 
velt, Raymond Moley, Cordell Hull and Jesse 
Jones, debating the wisdom of a nationwide bank 
moratorium, while in the White House the same 
question engaged Hoover, Mills and Meyer. Hoo- 
ver called Roosevelt twice, to compare notes. 
Thomas Lamont, who was at the New York Re- 
serve Bank with sixteen other bankers, telephoned 
the Mayflower. Daniel Ellis Woodhull, president 
of the American Banknote Company, was with 
them and was prepared to print scrip, but the 
bankers didn’t feel this was necessary; they were 
sure they could stay open. 

At 1 A.M. Roosevelt suggested to Hoover that 
they turn in and get some sleep. They did. And 
as they slept, their advisers decided everything 
for them. 

Moley, stepping from the elevator into the May- 
flower lobby, found Woodin waiting for him. 
“This thing is very bad,” Woodin said wearily. 
“Will you come over to the Treasury with me? 
We'll see if we can give those fellows a hand.” 

At the Treasury were Mills and Meyer, back 
from the White House, A. A. Ballantine, Mills’ 
Under Secretary, and F. G. Awalt, his Acting 
Comptroller. Before them lay the latest bleak Fed- 
eral Reserve figures. During the last two days, 
$500,000,000 had been drained from the nation’s 
banks. They were convinced that the New York 
bankers did not understand the immensity of the 
disaster, and must be protected. Gov. Herbert 
Lehman, who had canceled his trip to the inaugura- 
tion at 11 P.M., awaited the decision of the Lamont 
group. Mills and Woodin agreed that regardless of 
what the bankers decided Lehman must be per- 
suaded to close Continued on Page 137 
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Of all the great 20th Century Frenchmen, none 
is more complex, more controversial, more es- 
teemed than General de Gaulle, President of 
France. In a nation where the exceptional is often 
taken for granted, de Gaulle’s triple career as 
soldier, statesman and politician has given him a 
commanding position equal to his great height. To 
millions of his countrymen, he is the only leader 
who can restore to France its traditional strength, 
unity, greatness. Here, in this two-part portrait, 
de Gaulle is seen by an English novelist and poli- 
tician who has known him since the bitter days of 
1940, when his quiet, stubborn voice was the one 
sustained note of hope for the liberation and rebirth 
of France. THE EDITORS 


fter Mass, the President and his wife rise 
from their pews in the medieval church of 
Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, in Champagne, and 
walk to the cemetery that overlooks the fields of 
the Haute-Marne. Here, between Metz and Paris, 
the Teutonic invaders have swarmed and been 
repulsed. Here the armies of Charlemagne and 
St. Louis and Joan of Arc have mustered. This is 
where Charles de Gaulle, a man of the north, 
from Lille, has chosen to live and be buried. And 





here, on a marble vault in a corner of the cem- 
etery, is carved the name of his daughter, Anne de 
Gaulle, who died at the age of twenty. 

Who can know the grief of another man? De 
Gaulle might echo the lines of that famous French 
soldier and aristocrat, Alfred de Vigny: 


Gémir, pleurer, crier est également lache, 
Fais énergiquement ta longue et lourde tache, 
Dans la voie oi le sort a voulu t’appeller. 


Puis, aprés, comme moi, souffre et meurs sans 
parler. 


(“To sigh, to weep, to scream are all equally 
cowardly. Carry out your long, burdensome task 
with energy in the path where destiny has called 
you. Then, afterwards, like me, suffer and die 
without speaking.”’) 

De Gaulle, the impassive soldier and self- 
conscious incarnation of France, hides the private 


de Gaulle, the father and family man who, having 
looked with calm on a hundred thousand deaths 
in the name of France, remains bound forever in 
sorrow to his adopted village. As I looked at 
the paternal figure of President de Gaulle, erect 
yet slightly paunchy in his double-breasted suit, 
his eyes obscured by his heavy horn-rimmed 
glasses, I contrasted him with the General de 
Gaulle whom I had first met in Algiers during 
the war—the lithe but tough soldier with the un- 
flinching glance and inflexible manner. Physi- 
cally, his years of retreat and political frustration 
have aged him. Yet, in a sense, the aging process 
has mellowed him too. Today de Gaulle, though 
independent and intransigent as ever, rules 
France for better or worse as a philosopher, a 
father-figure, a sometimes angry but long-suffer- 
ing Moses leading his people out of the desert 
of mediocrity to the uplands of greatness. 

In the village cemetery, his daughter, who was 
at his side during his London exile, now lies in a 
part of the soil where so much of France’s his- 
tory has unrolled. It was the second great do- 
mestic sorrow of his life. The first occurred when 
his mother died at Paimpont, in Brittany, during 
the German occupation, after Vichy had indicted 
de Gaulle as a traitor. Forced to read a series of 
vicious press insults directed at Charles André 
Joseph Marie, the second of her five children, she 














died within a few weeks, murmuring uncompre- 
hendingly, according to eyewitnesses, “I trust my 
son. I’m sure he can’t be wrong!” 

From his father, Henri de Gaulle, a veteran of 
the Franco-Prussian War who was for many years 
a professor of philosophy and literature in Lille 
and at the Jesuit College in Paris, de Gaulle in- 
herited his complex enthusiasm for military en- 
terprise, philosophic abstractions, religious devo- 
tion and literary articulateness. Lille, where he 
was born on November 22, 1890, in his mother’s 
family home at 9 rue Princesse, is an old French 
city famous for its austerity and industry, strad- 
dling the invasion route from the east. But the de 
Gaulles originated in lower Normandy. 

Charles was subjected to a mixture of Celtic and 
Norman family influences, which may account 
for the curious juxtapositions in his character: 
eloquence and taciturnity, passion and severity, 
sybilline -vagueness and Cartesian clarity. His 
grandfather Charles had dreamed of forming a 
world union of Celts—Bretons, Welsh, Lrish and 
Scots. Indeed, he put before the Legislative As- 
sembly in 1870 a bill for the teaching and use of 
regional languages, including Breton—a bill which 
became law in 1950. De Gaulle’s father Henri mar- 
ried his cousin Jeanne Maillot in 1886. (The Mail- 
lots were a remarkably tall family and included 
notably an artillery officer, Charles Maillot, who 
was nearly six feet, six inches tall.) De Gaulle’s 
grandmother; Julia Delannoy, was descended 
from the McCartans of Ireland and the Flemings 
of Scotland who, faithful to the Stuarts, had fol- 
lowed King James II to France. The mingling of 
Gallic brilliance and Celtic twilight are not the 
least of the qualities which have set de Gaulle 
apart from his fellow Frenchmen. 

But despite these “‘separatist’’ influences, he 
grew up in an atmosphere of ardent patriotism. 
“It was,” he says, “‘a faith which grew up with 
me in the milieu where | was born. My father, a 
man of intellect and culture and a traditionalist, 
was impregnated with a feeling for France’s dig- 
nity. He revealed its history to me. As for my 
mother, she brought to her fatherland an uncom- 
promising passion which equaled her religious 
piety. My three brothers (Xavier, Jacques and 
Pierre) and my sister (Agnes) had as second na- 
ture a pride in our country. In Paris I was 
only a boy from Lille, and what struck me most 
of all. were the symbols of our glory—night com- 
ing down on N6tre-Dame, the glory of the eve- 
ning at Versailles, the Arc de Triomphe in the 
sun, the vanquished flags trembling in the fore- 
court of the Invalides. Nothing saddened me 
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more profoundly than our weakness and our 
mistakes—Fashoda, the Dreyfus Affair, social 
conflicts, religious discord.” 

The young de Gaulle, sitting at his parents’ 
feet in Lille or at “La Ligerie,” his parents’ coun- 
try house in the Dordogne, wept when his mother 
spoke of her despair as a young girl during the 
Franco-Prussian war at the news of the French 
surrender. De Gaulle’s father, wounded during 
the siege of Paris, became a lecturer in philos- 
ophy; among his pupils were Georges Bernanos, 
later to become a philosopher; de Lattre de 
Tassigny, later to become a general; and Charles 
de Gaulle, later to become President of France. 

In his early youth de Gaulle used to play at 
soldiers at his parents’ country house. But his 
future interest in literature soon showed itself. At 
fifteen, he wrote an essay in verse called An Iil 
Encounter which won a prize in a literary review. 
De Gaulle was brought up as a humanist as well 
as a soldier. Throughout his life he was to keep 
his catholic taste for the classics, history, philos- 
ophy and literature, for St. Augustine and for 
the chronicler Froissart, for Bergson and for 
Corneille, for Descartes and for de Vigny. His 
adolescence was spent in a period of humiliation 
when France, as at Agadir, seemed to retreat be- 
fore Germany. Yet when de Gaulle entered St. 
Cyr, the West Point of France, in 1909, he already 
shared the belief of the philosopher Charles 
Péguy that ‘a man or a group of men working 
together are capable of making the glory of a 
whole era explode in the face of the mediocrity of 
the age which stands in its way.” 

Like the leaders whom eventually he was to bat- 
tle—Hitler and Mussolini—he aspired to power 
because he personally resented a national defeat. 

His hero in those days was Colonel Pétain— 
Pétain who gave him his first commission in the 
33rd Infantry Regiment, Pétain after whom he 
named his son Philippe, Pétain who as the Vichy 
leader was to become his principal enemy. 

If de Gaulle had not combined exceptional 
courage with earnest theorizing, he might have 
been written off as a crank. In the early days of 
World War I, de Gaulle was wounded for the 
first time in the battle for Dinant. A year later he 
was mentioned in dispatches. In 1916 he was sent 
to the 10th Company at Verdun. After a mur- 
derous bombardment his regiment was nearly 
annihilated and de Gaulle was left on the battle- 
field with a thigh pierced by a bayonet. An enemy 
patrol picked him up, and de Gaulle recalls as a 
paradox of war that the German who gave him 
first aid was the very man who a short time be- 





fore had tried to kill him. De Gaulle was taken 
prisoner and was given this citation after the 
Battle of Verdun: “Captain de Gaulle, company 
commander, esteemed for his high intellectual 
and moral worth, disengaged his men from their 
hand-to-hand struggle with the enemy when they 
were completely surrounded after enduring a 
terrible bombardment. He fell in the melee, a 
peerless officer in every respect.’ The citation 
was signed by General Pétain. 

Till the end of the war he stayed in various 
prisoner-of-war camps, among them Ingolstadt 
on the Danube, where one of his companions was 
Tuchachevsky, the Russian general against whom 
he later fought at the side of the Poles at Warsaw 
in 1920. 

By this time, the essential de Gaulle had al- 
ready developed. Withdrawn and sometimes 
morose, his favorite card game was solitaire. 
Formed in an aloof, military tradition, he had al- 
ready proved his courage and patriotism. But he 
was not generally liked. “A man made for great 
deeds,” he wrote in The Army as a Career, “is 
not popular except in times of crisis. When you 
are in contact with such a man, you are conscious 
that he has a superiority which compels respect. 
But he is seldom liked. His faculties, shaped for 
heroic feats, despise the pliability, the intrigues 
and the showiness by which most brilliant careers 
are made in peacetime.”” De Gaulle between the 
wars was preparing himself for the opportunities 
which the hour of national danger brings. 


his comrades-in-arms, de Gaulle, 

already nicknamed “Big Charlie,” 

“Big Cockerel,” and “The Big Aspar- 

agus’’—all references to his com- 

manding height and to his large nose 

shadowingasmallchin—was inevery 

way a man apart. His courage could not be ques- 

tioned, but his military theories, especially his in- 

sistence on the need for a mobile armored brigade, 

irritated the generals and politicians who unshak- 

ably believed in the static defense which produced 

the Maginot Line. It was fortunate for de Gaulle— 

and ultimately for France—that his military 

theories brought him to the attention of Paul 

Reynaud, Premier of France, who was later to 

recommend him to Churchill as a Resistance 
leader. 

I asked Monsieur Reynaud, whom I have 
known since he was liberated from German cap- 
tivity in 1945, to tell me how he came to act as 
the protector of the unpopular colonel. The story 
has never been published before. 
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“Early in 1935,” Monsieur Reynaud replied, 
“one of my colleagues at the Bar asked if I would 
meet an outstanding officer who wanted to talk 
to me about military problems. I was interested 
in the question because in 1924 I had written an 
article saying that if we persisted in keeping our 
army as a defensive one committed to a trench 
strategy, we would be unable to take the offensive 
against the German army. 

“The day it attacked one of our allies, we 
would once again see our cemeteries leveled and 
our towns destroyed and the German army 
would then hold out its hand to the Red army 
across the corpse of Poland. I wanted an army 
able to go fast and far. 

“I agreed to the interview. Into my office came 
a very tall lieutenant colonel wearing the uniform 
of an infantry chasseur. He said to me, ‘Parlia- 
ment’s going to debate the army. I am asking 
you to support my idea of creating a corps of 
armored divisions.’ 

“**That’s impossible,” I said. ‘I’m busy with 
other things. I am concerned with keeping the 
franc at par with the pound sterling and the de- 
valued dollar. All the press is against me. There 
is no one to defend my position in Parliament. 
I can’t abandon that battle. But I will put you 
in touch with someone else.” 

“T stretched out my hand toward the list of 
members of Parliament. ‘It’s no good,” he said, 
‘I’ve been through them. If you don’t do it, no 
one will.’ 


e then set out his ideas, which 
were so clear and compelling I ac- 
cepted them at once. The ar- 
mored corps was in fact ideal 
for the ‘fast and far’ concept 
I had demanded eleven years 
earlier. And so I spoke before Parliament on 
March 15, 1935, in defense of the armored-corps 
idea. I often made that speech in the prewar 
years. If I had been able to get the idea adopted 
we would have escaped defeat. More, we would 
undoubtedly have avoided the war.” 

Monsieur Reynaud added: “That’s how my 
connection with General de Gaulle began. I ap- 
pointed him colonel despite the opposition from 
the General Staff. During the war I made him a 
general. And then on June 6, 1940, I appointed 
him Undersecretary of National Defense. Then I 
sent him on a mission to England to make contact 
with Winston Churchill, and that gave him the 
chance after the resignation of my government 
on June sixteenth to play his part in London.” 


From the moment when de Gaulle madc his 
famous broadcast from London addressed to 
Frenchmen in the name of France and beginning 
with the words, “Moi, Général de Gaulle . . .”’ his 
world fame began. A brigadier general with a 
tradition of obedience behind him, he defied first 
Pétain, a Marshal of France, and then Giraud, a 
five-star general who had the backing of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. At first, it appeared that de 
Gaulle was going to grow into Churchill’s crea- 
ture. Indeed, he might have become another of 
the presidents and kings-in-exile who went 
through the motions of ruling from Britain while 
their real powers and influence were destroyed by 
the Nazis or withered away in the absence of 
authority. What gave de Gaulle his power was 
not the number of refugees whom he assembled 
around his Committee of National Liberation 
nor the ragged naval and military forces who 
were loyal to him. It lay in a defiant obstinacy, a 
rooted faith in himself as the true repository of 
French sovereignty and in an absolute refusal to 
compromise in any matter affecting the French 
heritage. Unlike Admiral Darlan and General 
Giraud, he was not simply a serving officer. He 
was a philosopher, the true son of Professor de 
Gaulle, who looked at the country he served 
through the eyes of history. He dared to possess 
that ultimate virtue of a soldier—the courage to 
disobey an immoral order. 

In his dealings with Churchill he was prickly to 
the last. Like many French professional officers he 
gives the impression of not being able to pardon 
the English for the Battle of Trafalgar. Churchill 
has written of him: “I knew he was no friend of 
England but I always recognized in him the spirit 
and conception which, across the pages of his- 
tory, the word ‘France’ would ever proclaim. . . . 
Here he was, a refugee, an exile from his own 
country under sentence of death, entirely de- 
pendent upon the good-will of the British Gov- 
ernment and the United States. The Germans had 
conquered his country. He had no real foothold 
anywhere. Never mind; he defied all. Always, 
even when he was behaving worst, he seemed to 
express the personality of France—a great nation 
with all its pride, authority and ambitions. It was 
said in Morocco that he thought himself the living 
representative of Joan of Arc. . . This did not 
seem to me as absurd as it looked.” 

The Joan of Arc jeer was first made by Presi- 
ent Roosevelt during the Casablanca Conference. 
To de Gaulle, President Roosevelt was a political 
villain who wanted to filch a slice of France’s 
sovereignty even larger than the one he thought 


Churchill wanted. In his memoirs, de Gaulle re- 
verts again and again with bitterness to. Roose- 
velt’s jest about his identification with Joan of 
Arc. Yet the Joan of Arc complex has an im- 
portant place in de Gaulie’s psyche. When I 
visited Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, I noticed 
that instead of occupying a pew in the front—as 
might seem natural to the most distinguished 
member of the congregation—he sat with his 
wife Yvonne, his children and his grandchildren 
between the stained-glass windows representing 
St. Louis on his left and Joan of Arc on his right. 

President Eisenhower has said of him: “I per- 
sonally liked de Gaulle as I recognized in him 
many fine qualities. We (the Allies) felt, however, 
that these qualities were impaired by hyper- 
sensitiveness and an extraordinary stubbornness.” 
And Churchill has summed up the whole exas- 
peration of having de Gaulle as an ally when he 
said, “‘Of all the crosses I have borne since 1940, 
none was so heavy as the Cross of Lorraine.” 
(According to an apocryphal story, Churchill, 
after an interview with de Gaulle in 1943, was 
asked to suggest a Basic English synonym for 
“our gallant allies.” He replied, ““These bloody 
foreigners!’’) 

It would be wrong to imagine that de Gaulle’s 
irritating stubbornness has anything to do with 
what Clement Attlee has called “his complete 
political ineptitude.”” | saw de Gaulle at close 
quarters in Algiers during the war when his po- 
litical fortunes were uncertain. I saw how he and 
his small band were able, because of his deter- 
mination and subtlety, to accumulate authority 
despite inadequate material resources. When I 
first met de Gaulle in his wistaria-covered villa, 
“*Les Glycines,” General Giraud, the commander- 
in-chief, was still contending for the leadership of 
Resistant France and was trying to lead France 
as a soldier serving the Supreme Allied Com- 
mand. Although he was bitterly anti-German— 
his elder daughter had only recently died in a 
German prison camp—he was an authoritarian 
who had no sympathy with parliamentary democ- 
racy. Reluctantly, the two rivals had been thrown 
together by Roosevelt at Anfa in Morocco, and 
the famous photograph had already been pub- 
lished showing Giraud and de Gaulle sulkily 
shaking hands while Roosevelt and Churchill 
beamed behind them. But no one heard the argu- 
ment between the two French leaders when they 
were drafting a communiqué affirming their faith 
in a French victory. De Gaulle had originally 
written “democratic liberties.’’ Giraud protested 
violently. He insisted Continued on Page 175 
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. go to Japan and fall in love at first 
sight is, one suspects, about par for the 
course. It took me somewhat longer, but 
when the inevitable surrender came it was 
more than a case of mere infatuation. 
Japan has been an intriguing country for 
a very long time, and it may reasonably be 
asked what a newcomer like myself might 
have to say about it that has not already 
been said. It does not take great per- 
spicacity to observe that these beautiful 
islands are a long way from Utopia, that 
modern Japan is in many respects a mixed- 
up place and that its traditionally exquisite 
taste can be godawful the instant it is cut 
loose from tradition. It is equally obvious 
that there are as many views of a country 
as there are viewers. Let the visitor hie 
himself to Ise, Nara or Kyoto immediately 
on deplaning and his first impressions will 
include a charm so all-pervasive that he will 
never quite recover. I was given a very dif- 
ferent introduction; for the better part of 
my stay, my observation post was a dingy 
classroom in a sketchily reconditioned fac- 
tory on one of the drab fringes of Tokyo. 
I was allowed to move around occasionally, 
under the most solicitous supervision, but 
the experience, essentially, was a voyage 
of the mind and spirit. 

I went to Japan as a working guest of the 
Japanese Government. Capacity: indus- 
trial designer. Assignment: lectures and 
work with manufacturers, designers and 
students in furniture making. Within a 
half-dozen hours of arrival, it became clear 
that when they said “working” they were 
not fooling. 

The result was total immersion in a 
world at once alien and strangely familiar, 
and a series of exposures of considerable 
intensity. The book knowledge I had of 
Japanese art and architecture left me un- 
prepared for attitudes and value systems 
which flatly contradict a great deal of what 
the westerner has been taught as im- 
mutable truth. The experience was thor- 
oughly disturbing and thoroughly healthy. 

I remember two conversations which 
occurred within a day of each other, one 
with a distinguished old Japanese, the 
other with a distinguished foreigner who 
had spent much of his working life in the 
country. Both men told me exactly the 
same thing—that the most ‘significant dif- 
ference between Japan and the West is 
that we operate on the basis of ninety per 
cent intellect and ten per cent emotion, 
while in Japan the proportions are exactly 
reversed. 

What makes the contrast of more than 
idle interest right now is that the great 


societies of the West, once the molders of 
large events, are now drifting through 
them. The poison in our veins is material- 
ism, a thing boti good and necessary, but 
harmful if taken in large doses. The Orient 
has had the same problem, but in reverse. 
Yoga exercises do not produce kilowatts, 
nor does contemplation of the navel feed 
hungry babies. So we have a moment in 
history when the two great world societies 
not only may learn that each is full of the 
poison which is the other’s antidote but 
may also find a way of exchanging trans- 
fusions. The West still assumes, with risky 
complacency, that the important traffic is 
one-way, and that there is nothing wrong 
with anyone anywhere that a refrigerator 
or a hardtop convertible will not cure. 

Japan’s cultural contributions have been 
known to the West for a long time. Her 
prints, flower arrangements, gardens, ar- 
chitecture, calligraphy and poetry have 
been powerfully influential in many places. 
I knew all this when I went there. Whiat I 
did not know was that behind all these 
expressions there was a logic that was not 
our kind of logic. We learned as school 
children that everything Oriental was back- 
wards, possibly because these countries 
were on the bottom of the globe instead of 
the top. The Japanese saws and planes, 
for instance, cut when you pull instead of 
when you push. Once you have tried these 
marvelous tools, however, you are not 
quite so sure who is ““backwards.”’ 

And so it was with many things: I am 
not so sure any more, after a series of thor- 
oughly educational shocks, that we have all 
the answers. That is what most of these 
little stories are about. 


Privacy 


I don’t care how much briefing you (any 
Western male) may have had: the first time 
you find yourself in your room in a 
Japanese inn surrounded by giggling maids 
who are taking your clothes off is a mo- 
ment to be remembered. If your adapta- 
tion reflexes are in order, this is the moment 
you take a deep breath and make the fast- 
est re-evaluation of attitudes you have 
ever made. Also, how are you to know that 
the giggling of those pretty little maids is 
not because they have you at their mercy? 
They giggle all the time, and at practi- 
cally anything, but you do not discover 
this until later. 

The most deeply rooted attitudes are the 
ones we never think about. It takes a little 
doing to abandon forks and knives and 
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take up chopsticks. But this sort of adjust- 
ment is as nothing compared to having to 
share a night-club washroom with the ladies 
on the staff. The shock of discovering that 
a highly cultivated nation such as Japan 
does not share many of our most cherished 
notions regarding personal privacy is an 
educational experience of the first magni- 
tude. 

Toward the end of my stay in Japan, my 
Government sponsors were reluctantly con- 
vinced that it was safe to let me go off to 
Kyoto without a keeper. By an interesting 
“coincidence,” however, the editor of one 
of the Asahi publications arrived with his 
secretary at my hotel less than twenty-four 
hours later. Summoned for tea, I went up- 
stairs to a large room looking out over the 
river, where I encountered quantities of half- 
unpacked luggage and my two unofficial 
guardians. This was not our first meeting, 
I was delighted to see them, and we fell into 
animated conversation. As the talk went 
on, the secretary decided to get out of the 
Western suit in which she had been travel- 
ing and to change to a kimono. What fol- 
lowed was one of the most mobile changes 
of costume I have ever witnessed. Japanese 
rooms generally have screens scattered 
about, and these were used when strategic 
garments were removed. There was noth- 
ing familiar or immodest about the pro- 
ceedings, nothing “casual” or “informal.” 
She merely wanted to change her clothes 
without missing any of the conversation. I 
recall a vague feeling that I was beginning 
to understand something. Two nights later 
the feeling was no longer vague. 

There are plenty of Japanese hotels of the 
room-and-bath variety, but the ryokan, the 
traditional inn, is organized differently. 
The rooms are relatively flexible affairs, 
divided in many cases by sliding doors, 
while the baths, washrooms and toilets are 
centralized in the neighborhood of an open 
courtyard. To brush one’s teeth before 
turning in, therefore, a short trip is re- 
quired. On the night in question I gathered 
up my paraphernalia, left the room with 
the lights burning, and went off about my 
business. 

On returning, I noticed light coming 
through a carved wood grille high in the 
wall of my room and stopped, peered 
through it and there, exposed in all its de- 
tails, was the entire interior. Then I realized 
how privacy is achieved. There are no locks 
on the doors to these rooms, and the maids 
are constantly popping in and out. Occa- 
sionally I had wondered idly how it hap- 
pened that a maid never entered at an awk- 
ward moment. It was the grille. One glance 


through it as she came down the corridor 
would show whether the occupant required 
privacy or not. If what she saw indicated 
that the moment was unpropitious, she 
went away. 

I learned something: privacy is not a 
matter of solid walls and locks on doors. 
Privacy is in the mind. 

It was like having a millstone—a weight 
that had been there for years without my 
knowing—gently and lovingly lifted from 
my shoulders. 


Architecture 


Japanese architecture reminds me of a 
remark a friend made a long time ago when 
he returned from a visit to the Palomar 
Observatory. The instrument was new then, 
and it created the same kind of excitement 
produced recently by the Sputniks. I wanted 
to know what single thing had impressed 
him the most. “I think,” he said slowly, 
after a long silence, “I think it was to learn 
that God had so few ideas.” 

There are very few ideas in Japanese 
architecture. A stone in the ground, a post 
on the stone, a beam on the post, a tile on 
the roof. Like the fingers of two hands en- 
twined, posts, beams and rafters lock to 
form a strong, elastic structure, poised on 
its rounded stones like an athlete balanced 
on the balls of his feet. 

The structure of the house is the struc- 
ture of the shrine, of the shop, the temple, 
the palace. Some are bigger or more ornate 
than others, and the variations are with- 
out limit, but there is a peaceful, powerful 
unity flowing through the entire landscape, 
pervading the atmosphere like the scent 
of flowers in a house. 

Occasionally one sees a temple with col- 
umns decked out in vermilion, or a gable 
end covered with gold leaf. Generally, 
however, buildings of all types avoid paint, 
and the exposed wood, either fresh from 
the carpenters’ hands or blackened with 
age and humidity, provides an effortless, 
peaceful link with the surroundings. The 
traditional buildings are never anti-nature 
like the Colonial house, covered with white 
paint and tightly drawn in on its imperme- 
able foundations. Nor are they super- 
nature—even the largest and most impos- 
ingly decorated temples—like the modern 
structures of steel and glass. 

All is changing now, as the modern styles 
and synthetic materials and new building 
techniques penetrate the cities. Traditional 
Japanese architecture, alas, is very “im- 
practical.” Also, wood is soinflammable. . . . 





Reserve 


If it were possible to set an American 
residential street alongside its counterpart 
in a Japanese city, one of the profound dif- 
ferences between East and West would im- 
mediately become apparent. Our street is 
all facade; a Japanese street is fence and 
trees. Our house fronts are there to be 
seen ; front yards are visibly in use; garages 
and their collections of miscellany are on 
view; one can frequently see into the house 
itself. The street is electric with silent mes- 
sages: the Smiths are leaving for the week- 
end; the Joneses have a new lawnmower; 
the Browns are redoing their living room. 
The life of the Japanese house is contained. 
Nothing tells you whether the owners are 
at home or away, whether their taste is 
good or bad, their bank account fat or 
thin. 

When I went to Kyoto I had a reserva- 
tion at a small inn. The taxi driver could 
not find it, and we went blindly from one 
information source to another. On arrival 
it was easy to see why he had trouble: all 
that was visible from the street was a nar- 


row alley between two shops. To be sure, if ~ 


the Japanese were in the habit of naming 
and numbering their streets it would have 
helped. The alley led past a clutter of bicy- 
cles, flowers and lumber to a wooden grille 
and gate. Beyond the gate, an entrance 
vestibule that was exquisitely peaceful, 
beautiful and clean. Beyond the vestibule, a 
ravishing interior with hand-rubbed floor 
boards glowing in the dim light. Finally in 
the room, spotless fatami on the floor, a 
little balcony opening to a glorious view of 
the river. Who would have guessed that all 
this lay beyond an all-but-hidden entrance? 
That is precisely the point: you aren’t sup- 
posed to. 

A historian might point out that this ex- 
treme reserve goes back to a time when the 
first medieval merchants to become rich 
found it healthier to hide the fact from the 
princes. Or one might guess that on so 
crowded an island something must be done 
to insure a minimum of privacy. Someone 
could also point out that Japan is not the 
only place in the world where people live 
out of sight of their neighbors. 

In Japan I was not so intellectual, only 
playing with the notion that life itself, like 
the Japanese street, has surfaces and hidden 
depths. We in the West seem to prefer our 
experience in one fast gulp. So we use first 
names at the instant of introduction, put 
picture windows on the public sides of our 
houses. Everything must be visible instantly : 
we have no patience with an experience 


that unfolds in its own way, and at its own 
pace. Emotionally we are committed to a 
two-dimensional existence, much like the 
insects which skate in swift zigzags over a 
pond. There are fish in the pond too, but 
they die when dragged to the surface. 

Reserve in Japan has little to do with a 
desire to hide anything. It has more the 
meaning of “in reserve.” It is a natural 
statement that some things belong on the 
surface and others do not. Behind the 
fenced borders of a Kyoto street there is 
mystery, of course, but it is a perfectly 
proper mystery, offering delightful sur- 
prises when penetrated. Furthermore, there 
is no end to the mysteries, and no end to 
the surprises. 


Unpoliced Thought 


Some of the old ideas of Japan may be 
more subversive than the new ideas of the 
U.S.S.R. Take the idea of “nothing.” 

I began to think about this when, on my 
return, a New York newspaper editor asked 
me about Japanese “progress” in the use of 
major appliances. (“‘Progress”’ in this case 
implies, of course, ““more.”) I had two 
items of news for the editor: Japan, like 
any other industrial nation, manufactures 
major appliances; in spite of these, how- 
ever, you can get an excellent meal prepared 
with the aid of one water tap, two gas 
burners and a dozen lumps of charcoal. 
This equipment, and not a full roster of 
automatic appliances, is the standard. 
Money has something to do with this, of 
course, but there is also a deeply rooted 
feeling that there are special values in the 
idea of “nothing.” A widely admired gar- 
den near Kyoto contains neither grass nor 


flowers nor shrubs nor trees. It consists or 


rocks and an expanse of raked sand. From 
the viewpoint of the nurseryman this is 
“nothing” indeed. 

For the West, “nothing” is a lack, the 
absence of something. The Orient takes an- 
other point of view. The ultimate in luxury 
involves the fullest employment of all the 
senses, and requires little in the way of 
apparatus; the less, the better. For rapt 
contemplation a blossom is better than a 
bouquet, a leaf is better than a tree. In such 
a view, a multiplicity of possessions can be 
an actual deterrent to enjoyment. So can 
too much comfort. 

What we in the West call “luxury” the 
Japanese might describe as “comfort” and 
they are acutely aware of its tendency to 
blunt sensibility. Hence deliberately de- 
signed discomfort can be part of a luxurious 
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scheme of things. Japanese villas sometimes 
include a ““moon-viewing platform” floored 
with poles of bamboo which are anything 
but easy on stockinged feet. The Japanese 
know perfectly well how to make silk- 
smooth floors, but one should not be too 
comfortable while viewing the moon; at- 
tention might wander. I came across a 
print showing a young woman kneeling on 
an outside platform in her snow-covered 
garden. You are not supposed to think 
that the poor girl might be catching her 
death of cold. To enjoy a winter scene to 
the full, you fee/ it as well as observe it. 

This deliberate ase of discomfort has 
nothing in common with asceticism, any 
more than the absence of possessions on 
display means poverty. The idea is not dep- 
rivation or mortification of the flesh, but 
enjoyment. It is the view of the mystic, not 
the Puritan. 


Feet 


A character in one of Thorne Smith’s 
forgotten books, a Mr. Lamb, claimed that 
while ordinary folk derive their impres- 
sions of the world through the customary 
five senses, he obtained his most significant 
information through his feet. | had occa- 
sion to remember Mr. Lamb on many 
walks through Japanese gardens. You can 
get information through your feet. 

The procedure used by the great garden- 
ers was subtle, but simple. They used the 
texture of paths to control the attitudes of 
visitors, to direct attention and to vary de- 
grees of awareness. A smooth level path 
leaves one free to enjoy the garden; there 
are no hazards underfoot and walking is 
effortless. But one can also be lulled into 
too relaxed a state. So there is presently an 
interruption: packed gravel gives way to 
round stones. Or there are a couple of steps 
in an unnecessary, artificial slope. What- 
ever the device, the walker becomes con- 
scious of a change. He stops, takes note of 
his surroundings, perhaps sees a special 
little view he might otherwise have missed, 
begins to walk in a different way, begins 
to sense things in a different way. 

Thus a walk through a small garden can 
contain many experiences, many uncon- 
scious shifts in mood. It is another instance 
of Japan’s ability to do a great deal with 
very little. A walk in a garden is an experi- 
ence that unfolds in time, with a calcu- 
lated rhythm, as in music. Also as in 
music, the experience is never precisely the 
same for any two people, or even for the 
same person at different times. 


Did the artists who designed the great 
gardens know this, and figure out their ef- 
fects in advance? I am not sure. But I sus- 
pect that if there is a design anywhere in 
which nothing has been left to chance, it is 
the Japanese garden. 


{ffirmation 


If Russians are associated with “nyet,” 
then “hai” is the word for the Japanese. 
“Hai” means “yes” but “yes” in Japanese 
can mean anything. It is difficult for a for- 
eigner, but it is not much easier, I am told, 
for the Japanese. 

Confusion can arise in any situation. If 
you tell a clerk in a store that your pur- 
chase must arrive by such and such a time, 
he will answer “‘yes.”” This does not mean 
that the package will arrive, though the 
stores are good about this kind of thing. 
The clerk’s “yes” might mean “I heard 
you.” Or “it is gratifying to learn that you 
have such a definite idea of a proper time 
for delivery.” Or “there isn’t a prayer of 
our doing what you ask, but who am I to 
commit the unparalleled rudeness of tell- 
ing you so?” 

The day before I left Tokyo I was cor- 
nered by a group of manufacturers who 
wanted to know whether I would work 
with them as a design consultant. Nothing 
would have pleased me more, so we sat 
down to outline the problem. I drew up a 
list of conditions under which the work 
could be done successfully; to every item 
on the list the manufacturers’ committee 
answered “yes.” A few months later a con- 
tract arrived in the U.S. What the “yes” 
had meant in this instance was “Do you 
think we are crazy?” It is very perplexing. 

Some years ago the late Frank Lloyd 
Wright explained to me why he always had 
good relations with his clients. The secret, 
Wright said, was to say “yes.”’ Thus, if a 
client expressed a desire for a living room 
that was rectangular in shape, and Wright 
had something else in mind, he might say, 
“Yes—and think how much better it 
would be if it came out circular.” The 
method seems to have worked for Wright, 
but let us not be too hasty in awarding him 
the credit for this ploy. It just happens he 
spent four years—during the building of 
Tokyo’s Imperial Hotel—in Japan. 


Face 


Everybody knows that “face” in the 
Orient is important. The novelty is learning 





what life is like when you have to live 
with it. Every morning I had to give lec- 
tures in an obscure, outlying area of Tokyo 
known as Shimomaruko, and to get there 
had a map, in both Japanese and English, 
and a few simple phrases such as “Do you 
understand this map?” To this question, 
the taxi driver always answered “yes” (he 
would have lost face had he admitted igno- 
rance) and as a result I became acquainted 
with sections of the city I had never in- 
tended to visit. The lectures, which were 
scheduled for 9:30, sometimes started at 
9:45, often at 10:45, and the taxi bills were 
frequently prodigious. When I complained, 
mildly, to my sponsors, everybody giggled 
with sympathy and embarrassment and 
changed the subject. 


Women 


If only one word could be used to de- 
scribe the Japanese woman, that word 
would be “inferior.” Her legal and social 
status is always below that of men. In the 
hierarchy of the family, a child, if it is a 
boy, outranks its mother. Out for a Sun- 
day walk with her husband, the proper 
place for the wife is several paces behind 
him. If a man refers to another’s wife in 
conversation, she is referred to as okusan, 
an honorific term, but if he refers to his 
own, she is Kanai, the one who stays at 
home in the kitchen. The percentage of 
women for hire in Japan is perhaps higher 
than in any other place in the world. This 
stems from economic pressure, but also 
from a general feeling that the proper func- 
tion of a woman is taking care of men. 
These facts make many Westerners, women 
in particular, purple with indignation. I 
didn’t, however, go to Japan to get indig- 
nant. I simply observed. 

One thing I observed was that wives did 
not come to parties. I was invited to many 
parties, and there were always plenty of 
girls around, but no wives. I was taken toa 
hot-springs resort one weekend by a young 
man who arrived at the hotel with girls, but 
no wife. Later I noticed during explorations 
of night life in Tokyo, Osaka and K yoto that 
my married hosts felt no qualms about not 
rejoining their spouses for a day or two. 

Didn’t they like their wives? I asked. They 
liked their wives very much. Didn't their 
wives get mad at them? Puzzlement. What 
right has a woman to get mad at a man? 

What did they tell their wives when they 
disappeared for a night or a weekend? Tell 
them? Why, they told them they wouldn’t 
be home. What else would one tell them? 


Presently I began to comment on these 
observations in public lectures, and I pre- 
dicted that the status of Japanese women 
would presently have to approach wom- 
en’s position in the West. The conditions 
of modern life in Japan would produce a 
situation similar to that in the countries 
which had industrialized earlier. The audi- 
ences listened, politely amused. 

One day I was invited to dinner by an 
outstanding young architect. I accepted 
with pleasure, but with no awareness of 
the trap that had been prepared for me. 

The dinner was served in a Mongolian 
tent in a restaurant garden. I arrived late, 
found my host, some other men, and sev- 
eral attractive smiling women. My host 
got up off the floor, extended his hand, 
drew me over to the table and said, grin- 
ning broadly, “Allow me to introduce my 
wife.” The others followed suit, now laugh- 
ing openly. Then we sat down, with every- 
one enjoying my reactions. 

“We heard your last lecture,” said my 
host. “It seemed to bother you that we 
never take our wives out for a good time. 
So we brought them. Do you feel better, 
now?” 

I replied that anyone who had a wife 
like any of those present was an idiot if he 
let her out of his sight. Hot sake was 
brought, then an extraordinary dinner in 
the Mongolian style. The talk was good 
and we stayed late. 

All evening I watched the women, puz- 
zled. They were intelligent, educated, so- 
phisticated. But this was to have been ex- 
pected in such a group. They were also de- 
lightful. But I had already seen enough in 
Japan to take this almost for granted. Then 
I thought of their counterparts in our own 
big cities, infinitely better off financially, in- 
dependent, with their own careers, free to 
move around. I remembered, too, that 
these fortunate American females were 
rarely as happy as one might have imagined 
and that they did a prodigious amount of 
business with psychiatrists. 

Then I looked around the table again. 
The women were kneeling gracefully, their 
bodies completely in repose, tranquilly 
talking and eating. I looked at their faces, 
serene, secure, fulfilled. 

Inferior? Something is very wrong 
somewhere. 


Vista 


“You don’t understand,” Yasuko re- 
peated urgently. “You don’t understand. 
There is no hope.” Continued on Page 171 


Shrine, Tokyo 


Signs in the Ginza, Tokyo 


Dinner guest with samisen,.Kyoto 








A RIDE THROUGH 


What is Dixie really like? A talented Irish 
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said the bridges over the Jersey Turnpike. There 
were breaks when one or two said sNow only, but 
1cé came back, farther on. Sinister, the glittering 
scarlet warnings gave color to the January day, al- 
ready sinister without them. The hour was in- 
humanly early. A misty rain fell—obliterating the 
Manhattan sky line when I looked back for it, 
saturating the thin brown woodlands. Cold could 
be seen, not felt, by the two of us in the car with the 
windows up and the heater on. There was little 
to say, and, so far, nothing to think. Catherine 
steadied the car along; I gave myself over to the 
hypnotizing sameness of the turnpike—mileage in 
the abstract. By all signs, we were headed for the 
South Pole; our objective was, actually, the Deep 
South. My heavens, what a day for a take-off. 

But the day relented. Just as the turnpike, end- 
ing, liberated us onto U.S. 40, yellow started to 
melt through the iron sky. Light brightened the 
Susquehanna bridge into a silver cobweb above 
the ice floes; sun finally blazed full out as we 
launched onto the Baltimore skyway. Out from 
Baltimore, Maryland contours slowed Route 301 
into dips and bends—pretty, pastoral landscape, 
winter-pale, turning a candy pink as the after- 
noon moved into evening, and we into Virginia. 

Richmond woke melancholy, next morning. A 
confused city, knocking itself to pieces at one end, 
growing at the other—alternately very scenic, with 
stretching avenues and architecture crowning its 
slopes and ridges, and closefisted, clutching back 
what it has to show. Downtown, today and to- 
morrow: immaculate factories. skyscraping office- 
blocks, good, big shops. Otherwise, a running 
away into conscious backwaters, homes which 
have become museums or are shrines. In the 
Valentine Museum the staircase, inspired by a 
lyre, curves its way up to a floor where lately 
scattered Virginian treasures have been reassem- 
bled. Gloomy at the bottom of a hill was the an- 
cient Poe home, closed; like the imagination of 
Edgar Allan was the darkness locked into it for 
the winter. Waiting for spring, humid in its many 
gardens, etched brown with trees in its distances, 
Richmond seemed still only negatively Southern. 
The key was minor; the soft air smelled faintly of 


the Atlantic—enervating. But tonic is the Jefferson 


Hotel: 1895, commemorating the good-timing 
times, with a lobby lofty as a cathedral, galleried, 
gorgeous, gilded. I would have liked to feel sorrier, 
leaving Richmond. “Well, I have done what I can 
for you,” said its aspect, as we drove out. 


The sun decided to blaze over North Carolina; 
which was well, for the wealthy land, this mid- 
winter, had nothing to yield but color—tawny, 
dormant, rolling, it in itself was a soporific after- 
noon. Down it runs U.S. 1, which, lest any stray, 
is heavily signposted with arrows. sOUTH— 
magnetic the thought might be, but we were in for 
a long spell of visual boredom. Repetitiousness, 
richness, and no inhabitants. We wound down 
windows, twitched on the radio: the car, lulled by 
the hum of its own speed, became a sunny and 
drowsy sounding-box. Slowings and stops woke 
me: school buses. We watched children bouncing 
to the ground like apples from the bough, but un- 
like apples no two alike. The immense differentia- 
tion of human faces stood out all the more in these 
very small ones, photographed one by one against 
the emptiness. To us, drugged by the hours, the 
children seemed to be doing everything as a first 
experiment—from nothing had the excitement 
worn off: you couldn’t believe they dropped from 
the same bus at the same spot at the same time 
every afternoon. On the contrary, today’s was a 
fresh drama, with a touch of emergency about it— 
necessitating, in almost every case, a shout back 
to those still inside, or frantic afterthought sig- 
naling as the bus moved off. 

A tang, not quite frost, sharpened the dusk in 
the Raleigh suburbs—out of which U.S. | took a 
sharp turn west, we staying with it. Clear of town 
for seventy miles or so nothing but the tunnel of 
our own headlights. Night gives extra tenseness to 
unknown country, piling what you imagine but 
cannot see, or can just half-see but cannot imagine, 
onto the watchful nerves. What is inexplicable 
nags, like a dog barking. We all but overshot the 
illumined fork left to Southern Pines. 

Once there, there is no mistaking where you 
have come to. In winter, the resinous leisure col- 
ony is ideal to enter at the late cocktail hour, 
which this was. From back in the woods, large 
windows shed shaded lamplight between the coni- 
fers; cars slid over the silence of fallen pine needles 
toward the gleam from one or another shapely 
porch. Log-and-cone fires ornamentally twinkled 


by Elizabeth Bowen 


on trays of glasses in the already equably heated 
rooms. There reigned, that evening, such a look of 
civility, wealth and custom that we lingered 
around, drinking it in. Wide soft-lit streets, where 
restaurants were, were glossy with the foliage of 
camellias, ready to flower in due time: nothing 
need hurry. Here, I considered, would be the per- 
fect setting—for what? A mystery novel of Leslie 
Ford’s. And a great place, too, for visiting grand- 
children. And, as all the world knows, for horses. 

Ourselves, we had to take a snip out of space by 
flying: Raleigh-Durham airport, where we left the 
car, to Jackson, Mississippi. Soaring out of the 
North Carolina crisp, frosted-sunny January 
morning, we dived into a treacle-yellow swelter in 
Mississippi—summer, or so it felt. The afternoon 
was not so much hot, perhaps, as heat-colored: 
nonetheless, my fingers kept sticking to what they 
touched, and I could not breathe till I had my coat 
off. Airports are all very much alike, hermetic: 
not till we pushed through the swing doors did 
the Deep South hit us like a blast. From now on, 
every sensation seemed to be under a sort of en- 
larging lens. Driving the hired car into Jackson, 
we could pin down nothing as not “ordinary” in 
the modern approaches to the city—boulevards, 
traffic lights, heavy-porched houses—what, then, 
accounted for our sense of having arrived on an- 
other planet, with no more than a skin-deep re- 
semblance to our own? Till this morning, when 
we took off from Raleigh, everything had re- 
minded us of something. The Southernness of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina had been still, some- 
how, inside our own vocabulary. For all those 
miles, the chain tethering us to the familiar had 
elastically stretched; it had never snapped. Now, 
it had. The Deep South is “like” nothing but it- 
self. Jackson’s 20th-Century city center looked, 
for no reason, phantasmagoric—seen, diagonally, 
through slats and slits from our hotel rooms, eerily 
dark-shaded in all-year-round expectation of tor- 
rid heat. In one of the rooms sat Eudora Welty, 
her presence a dimension in itself. We went out 
with her, and were till midnight talking. 


There are byroads to Vicksburg. Morning held 
in its radiance the silver-gold Mississippi up- 
lands: there was an innocence about these sky- 
wide fields. Russet in desiccated patches, rem- 
nants of last year’s corn crop awaited the turning 
up of this year’s furrows. Cultivated wherever a 





THE DEEP SOUTH 


visitor comes up with some vivid impressions 


plough could go, the primitive country showed 
itself, by a gentle wildness, not quite resigned to 
the burden put upon it by man. Chinaberry trees 
masked the houses, raised from the ground on 
piles, achicken or two pecking underneath them, the 
screen doors padlocked; here or there the gauze 
of the door torn, where an infant had tried to gimlet 
a finger through. Paint, flaking from the few homes 
and the one store, was bright on the many places 
of worship. Where had everybody gone? At a 
one-pump gas station, a teen-age wife with a baby 
either did not know how to tell us or did not know. 

Suddenly we were out on the Vicksburg battle- 
field, following a polished avenue along a crest. I 
had not pictured the scene as being either so vast 
or so tortuous. The winding of the valleys and 
forking of the heights threw me into a volcanic 
state of confusion, as did their history. Often 
leaving the car, we walked over springy grass with 
blood in its ancestry to the Confederate or Federal 
regimental monuments. Austerlitz, on whose 
edges I was once allowed to walk in the dark, is 
the only other battleground I have trodden: un- 
hidden Vicksburg felt more terrible. Finding a 
Bowen to have been among the Confederate com- 
manders, I went back to the Memorial museum to 
see his portrait. Fair, like my father’s family, 
youngish, intent, candid, he returned my gaze: I 
considered I knew him. From a hilltop, we rested 
our eyes on the Mississippi, sighting the river, 
for the first time, at its most majestic. Below 
us it spread out its calm drama, the whole 
continent appearing to be its basin—flatly forests 
stretched from its farther bank into the unimagi- 
nable distance of the horizon. 

Vicksburg town, cheerfully terraced up from 
the water front, took in sun and gave out color. It 
is Gibraltar-style. This was a roaring Mississippi 
landing, in the big river-traffic days, and has not 
forgotten it. It had wounds to lick after bom- 
bardment by Federal gunboats, and survived 
siege. It has settled for, and does well by, being 
contemporary: sugar-pink houses set off more 
than one noble building. It was very raffish, 
thug-infested, once, down there where were the 
humming docks. Vicksburg bred a notable race 
of water rats. I heard there’s still a night life, 
on a moored barge or two. Tradition dies hard. 

The town marks, too, we found, a transition be- 
tween one Mississippi landscape and another. Out 
on the far side of Vicksburg Route 61 crosses a 
stretch of lush, gracious, low-lying country: big 


single oaks spaced out over moist grass. You 
might think yourself in an English park, but the 
road speaks of nothing but its own stark, obses- 
sive Deep-Southern loneliness. 

Port Gibson sits waiting to be admired. This 
town General Grant, on the march through it, 
declared to be “too beautiful to burn’’—conse- 
quently, white old solid-elegant houses still reign, 
as they did when he saw them, over emerald lawns. 
How far Port Gibson’s religious fervor also im- 
pressed the general, I do not know—along the 
main street there’s a greater muster of churches, 
and variety of steeples, than I’d have thought pos- 
sible even in the Bible Belt. All goes well for Port 
Gibson in this world, and you may be sure, in the 
next. If you want to see a small ante-bellum cot- 
ton town, this is it—still thriving away, moreover, 
as a cotton center. 


gain, along toward Natchez, a page 

turned over. Here, where the 

hills hemming the road in are 

heightened and silenced by close 

forests, is the Trace country: how 

could leafless trees make it so dark 

by day? Impenetrable, elemental, daunting. . . . 
Where there have been robbers, there are robbers 
always. Folklore makes a terrain of its own, full 
of fears, agonized acts of daring, captures, obliter- 
ated graves, unexpunged bloodstains, ever-lurking 
vengeances. More awesome, however, was what 
we felt: the underlying ancientness of the earth— 
I thought, “And they call this the New World!” 

There is a point where the Natchez Trace is to 
be imagined crossing the modern highway, or the 
highway crosses the Trace—nothing to be seen, in 
either event. Natchez suburbs began to straggle to 
meet us. 

Natchez is hard to focus—hard to “find,” 
among its medley of streets, till you come to where 
it opens over the river. Then, on the promenade 
along the top of the high bluff, having got your 
bearings, you turn to the panoramic view. The 
town is broken off like a biscuit—below the bluff 
today there is nothing: old, bawdy, ramshackle 
Natchez-under-the-Hill was lost into Mississippi 
floods. Better-conducted Natchez, having sur- 
vived, plays down a sanguinary history of French 
and Indians and lives by home-showing. Some 
ante-bellum mansions are right in town, some 
around the outskirts, none far out in the country— 
it seems the aristocracy cleaved together. 


There is no closed season. The peak to which 
“thousands” flock is the Pilgrimage Season: Feb- 
ruary 28 to April 1. For that Catherine and I were 
a month too early. Told that this was a pity, we 
were shown photographs proving why—not for 
us the hostesses billowing or their daughters bevy- 
ing, all in crinolines, through magnolias, or beam- 
ing welcomes from steps of porticoes. We missed 
cut on what were to be the Season’s numerous 
candlelit festivities. We came in, however, on the 
eve of the eve. The crinolines would shortly be out 
of mothballs, the flounces steam-pressed back 
into running order. Possibly dieting went on, for 
ante-bellum requires a nipped-in diaphragm. 
Daughters’ escorts were facing the necessity to 
grow sideburns or extend those they already had. 
Now, in January, some of the interiors we visited 
showed signs, I thought, of having been “let go” 
for the last month or two, to reserve energy for the 
furious polishing-up ahead. Honor to the host- 
esses, who, throughout Pilgrimage, succeed (I un- 
derstand) in snapping apart neither in the temper 
nor at the waist. 

Swallows before the summer, we had a fine 
time. Incontinent, camellias had burst forth; some 
already were brown at their waxen edges. Air fan- 
ning up from the river dissipated, in patches, the 
local sultriness. We had had the luck to carry a 
letter to a Natchez resident: Mr. X. sacrificed his 
afternoon to our curiosity. Of the homes he 
showed us, some were the pick of the bunch, 
others, as a set-off, the more “typical.” Typical 
ante-bellum means mansions hastened into ex- 
istence at the height and visibly on the strength 
of the 1850’s cotton boom. Without, they are 
grossened Colonial; within, riotously Victorian. 
Mr. X. kept the best wine tili last—‘*Now!” he 
exclaimed, and trundled the car up a twistingdane. 

At the end stands Longwood, also known as 
“‘Nutt’s Folly”’: a bell-like shell rising clear of sur- 
rounding woods, lovely monstrosity, weird in its 
inspiration—so silent, you must gather nerve to 
approach it. If Kubla Khan did in Xanadu a 
stately pleasure-dome decree, so did Dr. Nutt here 
in Mississippi. In Longwood, architected like noth- 
ing else, culminates this whole locality’s daydream, 
now a burst bubble. This is not, as it seems at the 
first glance, a fabulous ruin—merely, expectancy 
unfulfilled. It was left unfinished: complete with- 
out, hollow within. Marble to beautify the oc- 
tagonal halls, ceramics, statues were being shipped 
from Italy Continued on Page 105 




















In the blue of evening the Guests set out for a sleigh 

windows of the most distinguished skiers’ ride (left), the oldest 

address in the world, the Palace of the many winter 

Hotel in St. Moritz, glow with an sports at St. paar. 

appropriate gold color The newest, skiing, attracts 

amid the Alps of Switzerland. Mrs. Adine Stern and 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN Mrs. George F. Baker, Jr. (below). 


THE SUPREMACY OF S'T MORITZ 


@ New names keep cropping up in the winter- 
resort picture. Names like Sugar Bush and 
Davos and Sun Valley and Squaw Valley and 
St. Anton threaten to create confusion about 
what is really what in the wintry picture. There 
are winter resorts and there are stations d’hiver, 
but there is only one St. Moritz. 

It does not have the best skiing in the world. 
There are probably places where the weather 
is even more favorable. Certainly there are 
less expensive resorts. But that is all beside the 
point. St. Moritz is not really in competition 
with other ski resorts; St. Moritz just is, in the 
way that the Alps around it are. Those who 
spend all or part of winter there—a rich cross- 
section of royalty, movie stars, the more ample 
millionaires, the most successful practitioners 
of the arts, and their supporting casts—these 
people do not think of St. Moritz as the best 
winter resort in the world. They think of it 
as The Winter Resort. 

Why? First of all, as with so many institu- 
tions which achieve apartness, placement in a 
class by themselves, St. Moritz is the oldest 
of winter resorts. And having this distinction 
St. Moritz makes it count by staying unrelent- 
ingly up to the minute. Nothing new arrives 
in winter facilities or comfort but it is incor- 
porated into the appointments of St. Moritz. 

It stands alone among winter resorts much 
in the way Monaco stands alone and a little 
hallowed among seaside resorts. One proof of 
this is the confusion about how the names of 
both should be pronounced: is it Mo-NAC-o or 
MON-a-co? (Or is it even as the Monagasques 
themselves happen to pronounce it: Mon- 
a-CO?) Is it San Mor-ITZ or Sint MOR-itz? It 
requires many multilingual visitors to create 
this kind of Continued on Page 77 





At a costume party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Heinz, of the food family, 

the host compares costumes with Mrs. 
Madeleine Humphries (right). 

Other guests (below): 


Mara Lane and Prince de Liechtenstein. 
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Baron Erwein Gecmen-Waldeck. 


At the Palace Hotel in St. Moritz night life goes on with metropolitan 
elaborateness. International socialite Arturo Lopez-Wilshaw 
gave this gala in the Grand Ballroom of the Palace. 








Continued from Page 75 confusion 
about a name. Only very famous names famil- 
iarly spoken of in a half-dozen languages 
achieve it. 

In any case the fashionable travelers of the 
world have been pronouncing it almost since 
the name came into being in honor of a Roman 
general, Mauritius, a convert to Christianity 
and martyr. Hannibal, that very early tourist, is 
said to have passed through the valley leaving 
a number of deserters behind. These men min- 
gled with the natives and so did their lan- 
guage, Punic, which supposedly combined 
with the local Teutonic dialect to produce 
Romansch, the fourth and most unusual of 
Switzerland’s languages. In St. Moritz today 
they speak Ladin, a subdivision of Romansch, 
but they also generally speak Italian, French, 
German and English, for visitors who have 
forgotten their Punic. 

A great Renaissance physician, Paracelsus, 
drew attention to the healing powers of 
mineral springs at St. Moritz in the 16th Cen- 
tury. By the next century a steady stream of 
ladies in sedan chairs and gentiemen on horse- 
back was making its way into this valley, the 
Engadine, during the summer to take the 
famous waters. The local inhabitants were ap- 
parently very slow to do much for them at 
first; there were no hotels, no provision of any 
kind for guests. Then suddenly in the early 
Eighteen Hundreds the younger generation of 
the town took advantage of the absence of 
their elders at a cattle fair to organize the use 
of the waters, and soon afterward inns began 
to open, restaurants appeared, and St. Moritz 
had found its destiny. Mountains had now be- 
come recognized as beautiful as a result of the 
Romantic Movement, and the visitors came to 
admire them, too, all summer long. 

In the 1870’s the English, to whose eccen- 
tricities half the resorts of Europe owe their 
success, began to come here in the winter. 
They discovered that the sun poured into the 
wide valley day after day, that the mountains 
blocked the north wind, that another, agree- 
able wind carried the fog and rain away, and 
that the large lake froze over for skating. 
Other diversions quickly sprang up: curling, 
sledding, sleigh riding. 

In 1884 St. Moritz opened its famous, 
frightening Cresta Toboggan Run, a twisting, 


1346-yard ice chute down which a man plum- Beneath a copy of Raphael's Sistine Madonna 


Elsa Maxwell, social dynamo for two continents, plays gin rummy 
known as a Skeleton. with Alfonso Giraldo-Torbon at the Palace Hotel. ~ 


mets on a 220-pound steel sled tactlessly 





Chef Eugéne Defrance (above) 
of the Palace stands with 

the open, sunlit valley of the 
Upper Engadine behind 

him and in front, some of his 
special versions of crayfish, 
lobster, beef, asparagus, 


eggs, fowl, caviar. 


Beside the flags of 

many nations, the terrace 
of the Corviglia Club, 
high above the 

famous valley, surveys 

a panorama 

of Alpine splendor. 


Signora Gianni Agnelli, wife of the owner 

of the Fiat Corporation, takes the famous St. Moritz 
sunshine on the terrace of the 

Corviglia Club. In the club window a group 

of immobile skiers is reflected. The 

three great elements of St. Moritz in the winter 
are here: sun, chic and snow. 


St. Moritz took and has remained in the 
lead in these sports. In 1897 the first bobsled 
club in the world formed here. And then in 
this century, of course, the great attraction 
has been skiing. At St. Moritz there are three 
funiculars, one téléferique and four ski tows. 
The Corviglia Funicular and Téléferique rises 
from the center of town to 10,011 feet on a 
dominant mountain, the Piz Nair. There is a 
ski school with sixty instructors. St. Moritz 
is the only place in the world where the 
Winter Olympics have been held twice, in 
1928 and twenty years later. 

There are now forty-three hotels, and with 
pensions and guest houses they provide ac- 
commodations for 4500 guests. There are four 
“palace hotels” at the top of the heap: the 
Suvretta, the Kulm, the Carlton, and the 
Palace, and the greatest of these is the Palace. 
It is therefore the most distinguished skiing 
lodging in the world. 


It is also more than that, of course. Skiing 
joined St. Moritz, not vice versa, so the hotel 
has merely incorporated that pastime into its 
daily, elaborate, ripely sophisticated round. 
This centers in its splendid bar and in the 


grand salon, flowing across hushed carpets 
through mirrored doors, through the library 
and the other great public rooms to the ball- 
room. It is assisted by one indoor and four 
outdoor tennis courts, a bowling alley, a skat- 
ing and curling rink, and most of all by 
the fact that the Palace is in Switzerland, 
with all the knowledgeability that implies in 
hotelkeeping. 

The St. Moritz waters, rich in iron and car- 
bonic acid, are still used, mostly in the sum- 
mer, as a cure for a number of complaints; 
Alpine peat baths are still administered, and 
the air, winter and summer, envelops the town 
in an atmosphere of health. 

It is a splendid duality which has made 
St. Moritz. The fashionable visitors, looking 
out from the dormers of the Palace Hotel, see 
the forests and mountainsides reaching into 
the distance, sun-glittering and full of sport. 
Then, dressed to the gums, they go down to the 
bar for the first apéritif, part of a society as 
cosmopolitan, sophisticated, and urbane as 
any anywhere. THE END 
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THE CONTROVERSIAL 


by Richard Carter 


@ In. summarizing his admiration of the American 
Red Cross, a clergyman (non-Fundamentalist) 
once wrote, “If there were any evidence that such 
a place as hell really existed . . . the American 
Red Cross would at once organize a relief expedi- 
tion.” 

It would not. Nothing in its congressional char- 
ter gives the Red Cross the authority to tinker 
with the hereafter. Red Cross policy is woven on a 
Federal loom and not one doughnut would be 
served on the River Styx unless the White House 
or the Congress or the State Department or the 
Defense Department approved. 

The project would appeal to the Red Cross it- 
self, of course. Aside from being a new frontier, 
hell would offer the agency its first opportunity 
to convey mercy to clients in absolutely no posi- 
tion to look gift horses in the mouth. The damned 
presumably have been convinced by now that 
they are aot entitled to sunburn unguents, asbestos 
seat cushions, iced beverages or any other com- 
forts the Red Cross might dispense. For the first 
time in its seventy-eight-year history, the Red 
Cross would encounter no gripes. 

Important sections of the American public 
would view the prospects with relish. Innumer- 
able former servicemen, having promised for years 
that they would see the Red Cross in hell before 
giving it a nickel, would now send nickels glee- 
fully. Red Cross headquarters in Washington 
would get a multitude of anonymous letters urg- 
ing that the expedition include certain Red Cross 
girls who spent an undue amount of time with 
officers during World War II. 

In the attendant uproar something that the 
Red Cross has long suspected would finally be 
confirmed: few Americans have the foggiest knowl- 
edge as to what the Red Cross is. As the boys on 
Madison Avenue would say, the image is blurred. 

Even for me, utterly saturated in Red Cross lore 
and statistics and other central truths, the image 
remains skewed. This is because | attach social 
significance to my recollection of a Red Cross girl 
we used to pretend to tell time by. She would stroll 
across the coral of a Pacific island airbase every 
afternoon at four and disappear into the officers’ 
club. She had a wide rump and the underprivileged 
used to gaze critically upon it as it passed. Some- 
times she would arrive a few minutes late and one 
of the underprivileged would announce that he 
needed a new watch. “Gawdam wartch is fast 
again. That old gal is still a-wagglin’ toward the 
club and this wartch says sixteen-hundred-and- 
ten hours and everybody knows she’s always in 
there by sixteen hundred.” And somebody else 
would remark that it was a boon to the war effort 
that the woman patronized the bar so faithfully: 


“She couldn’t hardly sit on less than two bar 
stools at a time, right? An’ that frees an officer for 
active duty, right?” 

If I had to, I probably could prove now, with 
all my lore and statistics and central truths, that 
the girl was not typical, or that she was within her 
rights, or that she was a great comfort to the en- 
listed man every day before cocktail time. Even so, 
the memory would remain. ~ 

In most of us the words “Red Cross” evoke simi- 
lar fragments of recollection. To some, the institu- 
tion is coffee before boarding a troop train; to 
others, it is the earnest lady who came to the 
hospital ward to see if you needed anything. To 
thousands, it is blood transfusions and the saving 
of lives. And to as many thousands it is an annual 
fund drive and a pushy one at that. To some, it is 
swimming instruction, lifesaving in the water, or a 
handbook on first aid. Or the functionary who 
came to the flooded town and issued officious in- 
structions on how to run a soup kitchen that the 
local ladies had been running for days; or an 
emergency furlough denied or granted; or free 
packs of cigarettes and the smile of solicitude; or 
the bureaucrats who gave Jones $2100 after the 
hurricane and gave Smith only $650. Or the or- 
ganization that is always asking for money but has 
millions in the bank. Or is it just another bunch of 
do-gooders—and who needs it? 

That is a perfectly good question. In search of a 
fair answer, One goes sooner or later to Washing- 
ton, the fountainhead of Red Cross policy. There, 
a midiron shot from the south grounds of the 
White House and right next door to the DAR’s 
Constitution Hall stands Red Cross headquarters: 
three white marble buildings—huge, gorgeous 
piles of Vermont marble. 

One would expect something more Spartan 
and less Grecian. With what was paid for those 
lonic columns and elegant torchéres the Red 
Cross could buy enough coffee to float the Atlan- 
tic Fleet and enough doughnuts to sink it. The 
first impression, then, is annoying. 

It develops that things are less lamentable than 
the soaring marble porticoes suggest. Visitors are 
handed leaflets which explain that the two main 
buildings are war memorials built with philan- 
thropic endowments; no regular Red Cross funds 
were diverted. One building celebrates the women 
who tended the sick and wounded of the Civil 
War (both sides, thank you). The other is dedi- 
cated to the women who served in World War I. 
The land on which they stand is public. Occupancy 
is by congressional leave and is intended to 
breathe life into the memorials by ensuring that 
the kind of self-sacrifice which they commemorate 
will be encouraged forever. The third structure, an 


office building without Ionic flounces, had to be 
erected when the organization outgrew the ad- 
joining shrines. It, too, is on public land and was 
paid for partly by Government and partly by 
found money. 

The only shrinelike aspects of the memorial 
buildings are their architecture and the plaques, 
busts and relics which one finds dispersed through 
the halls, bespeaking the institution’s long tradi- 
tion of being in the thick of every war and natural 
calamity. As to calamities, some of the offices are 
furnished with pieces that could have been sal- 
vaged from the Johnstown flood. The corridor 
outside the office of the national president, Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, is jammed with desks and 
filing cabinets and secretaries hard at work. No- 
where can the thrift-minded visitor discern the 
aroma of gravy train. Typewriters clatter, tele- 
phones ring, people walk briskly through the 
marble halls with documents in their hands and 
frowns on their foreheads. 

The people who work here, superintending the 
institution’s nationa! program, have their own 
image of the Red Cross. When one inquires they 
answer in language such as “The collective tender- 
ness of the nation, efficiently organized,” or, “An 
expression of our concern for one another in time 
of need.” Let us see. 


The first thing that needs to be known about the 
Red Cross is that it is a private organization, and 
stanchly so. It subsists on voluntary contribu- 
tions of time, talent and funds. Except for real- 
estate grants it has never taken a penny from 
Government and vows it never will. It says that 
Federal financing would be a step toward Federal 
regimentation. At the same time the Red Cross is 
quasi-Governmental, and stanchly so. Regard- 
less of its distaste for Federal regimentation it 
cherishes Federal auspices. The President of the 
United States is its honorary chairman; the Attor- 
ney General is its honorary counselor; the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is its honorary treasurer. The 
Congress determines its primary responsibilities. 
The Defense Department audits its books. The 
Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Education 
and Welfare are members of its board of gover- 
nors, along with a Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, an Under Secretary of the Treasury, a 
Deputy Secretary and two Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense and forty-two private citizens, many of 
whom are persons of considerable political in- 
fluence. 

From this sheltered relationship with authority 
the Red Cross derives its pre-eminence in the field 
of organized humanitarianism. Before 1900, when 
Congress chartered the Red Cross and defined its 





RED CROSS 


military and civil responsibilities for the first 
time, the institution led a precarious existence. 
Nowadays it is firmly entrenched. It has 3700 
local chapters, two million volunteers and 13,000 
full-time experts in social-welfare, military-com- 
fort and disaster-relief work, facilities at every 
sizable U. S. military installation on earth, forty- 
four million subscribing members and an annual 
budget that hovers around ninety million dollars. 
It is the busiest and farthest-flung instrument of 
privately financed mercy in the history of the 
world. Come high water or hell, the Red Cross is 
the agency most likely to be in official charge of 
organized succor. 


f the emergency is a natural disaster in 

United States territory the Red Cross as- 

sumes command and can be depended 

upon to be dispensing food and blankets 

before the country at large knows an 

emergency exists. Where nuances of for- 
eign policy are involved, or where national contro- 
versy seems likely, as in the hell situation, the 
Red Cross remains alertly aloof until appropriate 
branches of Government have been heard from. 
This tends to make the Red Cross only quasi- 
private, as well as quasi-Governmental, adding the 
burdens of expediency to those of mercy and oc- 
casionally provoking public confusion. 

During the Thirties, for example, its relations 
with the politically beleaguered administrations 
of Hoover and Roosevelt caused the Red Cross 
to vacillate about helping millions of human be- 
ings who might otherwise have been considered 
eligible for American assistance. Among the most 
numerous of these were the American unem- 
ployed. Others were victims of the Sino-Japanese 
and Spanish Civil wars. Confusion as to Red 
Cross duties in the three situations was loudly 
evinced by a peeved public which thought the or- 
ganization should have done more than it was 
doing, or less than it was doing, or should have 
favored one side or the other or no side at all. The 
Red Cross took a battering, and it does not like 
batterings. It wants to be loved. Indeed, it needs 
to be loved because love is where its funds and its 
volunteer workers come from. 

In recent years the institution’s ambiguous posi- 
tion has excited no clamor comparable to that of 
the Thirties, but it has not had an easy time; it 
never does. Its business is conducted under circum- 
stances which guarantee that it will rub large 
numbers of human beings the wrong way. In the 
first place, its most crucial services require official, 
quasi-Governmental contact with servicemen and 
other sufferers who often are quick to see blem- 
ishes on any arm of authority, whether a helping 


hand is attached to it or not. In the second place, 
the Red Cross comes around and asks for money 
at least once a year. Without saying so it is con- 
strained by financial necessity to imply that the 
soldier, his comrades, his relatives and his rooters 
owe the Red Cross a debt of gratitude, payable 
in cash, check or money order. This does not al- 
ways sit so well. Most people undoubtedly feel 
warm and jolly about chipping in a few dollars so 
that the Red Cross can give free playing cards 
and candy bars to servicemen; there is some- 
thing less jolly in the implication that patriots 
must write checks to the Red Cross lest there 
be no more blood transfusions for the nation’s 
wounded. 

Before any loyal Red Crosser gets an apoplectic 
fit it must be acknowledged that no private insti- 
tution with a ninety-six-million-dollar budget and 
Federal auspices can be described as a pariah. 
But it is worth noticing that in this, a nation of 
surpassing ‘generosity, only twenty-four million 
adults are sufficiently devoted to the Red Cross to 
give it an annual one dollar or more for member- 
ship. If you add the twenty million youngsters 
of Junior Red Cross you find that the organization 
has the support of about one quarter of the popu- 
lation, a statistic that would be impressive were 
the Red Cross not required to be available to the 
entire population. 

The requirements are set forth in the congres- 
sional charter, an act of law which announces, in 
effect, that there are certain human duties which 
the United States of America prefers not to dis- 
charge on a Governmental basis and dares not 
leave to chance. Forthwith, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross (the official title) is saddled with 
those duties. 

By law, therefore, the Red Cross is the Amer- 
ican public’s principal. means of administering 
emergency relief and post-emergency financial re- 
habilitation to victims of disaster. Also by law, 
the Red Cross is the public’s sole deputy in helping 
to arrange emergency furloughs for servicemen, 
rendering social services to their families, bringing 
a touch of home to their camps and hospitals. 
Finally, in war the Red Cross is responsible for 
kindnesses to prisoners we take, and keeps in 
touch with those Americans who are prisoners of 
the enemy, thereby meeting the terms of the 
Geneva Convention. 

Other Red Cross activities such as its magnifi- 
cent blood banking, its instruction in water safety, 
lifesaving, first aid, home nursing, mother and 
baby care, its Junior Red Cross and collegiate 
youth programs, and so forth, occur on an enor- 
mous. scale, varying from locality to locality ac- 
cording to individual chapters. 


Ever since ils founding, the American Red Cross has 
inspired furious argument. Is it commercial? Is it partial to 


officers? Is it rigged charity? Here are the answers 


The local chapter is the heart of the matter. It 
may occupy a crusty old mansion complete with 
sculptured lawns, gingerbread woodwork and 
parquet floors, renovated plumbing, a paid execu- 
tive secretary and paid publicist and other paid 
experts. Or it may be a hole-in-the-wall on the 
upper floor of a taxpayer, staffed entirely by volun- 
teers. It may look a mess or it may be a model of 
efficiency, but it is a place of dedication. Its 
habitués are givers, people who have found mean- 
ing in the act of helping the needful. They love 
Red Cross work so much they can’t get over it. 

“I've got to do something worth while, for 
goodness’ sake,”’ says a housewife in Westchester 
County, N. Y., endorsing the idea that Red Cross 
is a more productive pastime than mah-jongg. “I 
could join women’s clubs or attend art discussion 
groups, but I'd rather do something and in Red 
Cross we do.” 

Indeed they do. Depending on individual tastes 
and skills, they perform office duties in chapter 
headquarters, or run errands for patients in mili- 
tary hospitals, or act as nurses’ aides or recreation 
workers or coffee-and-snack dispensers in such 
hospitals, or drive disabled veterans to ball games, 
or help out in blood banks, or teach first aid or 
swimming or canoeing, or make bandages and 
layettes, or help raise funds. Meanwhile they 
undergo training so that they will be able to do 
more than merely wring their hands if a hurricane 
strikes. 

Most of them are women. Some are men and 
no less enthusiastic. A Pennsylvania restaurateur 
whose establishment was festooned with Red 
Cross posters explained happily, “When I came 
to the United States everybody was good to me. 
Very helpful. But the Red Cross was the first 
group that made me feel real at home. Know why? 
Because the Red Cross was the first to see that I 
didn’t have to take help only but could also give 
help. See? They asked me to join. They asked me 
to help. I was proud.” 

Thousands of Red Cross volunteers are persons 
with professional skills essential to the agency’s 
work. Physicians, nurses, social-welfare officials, 
teachers, attorneys and nutritionists contribute 


.time as instructors or supervisors and are avail- 


able in emergencies. Business leaders direct local 
fund drives. 

The lady who pours coffee at the party in the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital may seem to 
get a disproportionate amount of satisfaction 
from that unremarkable chore and make much 
ado about little. But when five houses burn down 
in the middle of the night and the head of the 
canteen committee whistles her up, she stands out 
there in the Continued on Page 155 
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HARTFORD is both the capital of Connecticut and the insurance capital of the U.S. It is also, 
its citizens are convinced, the world’s nicest place to live. The “new” statehouse (built in 1879) 
diagonally faces the Statler-Hilton Hotel (built in 1954) across forty-one-acre Bushnell Park. 


LIFE IS BE PTER IN HARTFORD 


by Stephen Birmingham 


@ Hartford, unlike most New England 
cities, has a sky line. From whatever 
direction you approach the city, the sky 
line signals you with a single exclama- 
tion point: the tall tower of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. Because you are 
100 miles from Manhattan, this sky- 
scraper looks taller than it is; actually, 
it.is less than half the size of the Empire 
State Building. Still, it is the tallest build- 
ing in New England, and as the 527-foot 
climax of Hartford’s sky line, it has served 
as a symbol of the city’s success since 
1918. At night its pale beacon floats 
above the city lights and can be seen by 
airline pilots from as far away as Provi- 
dence. When the new Prudential Life 
Insurance Company building is com- 
pleted in Boston, the Travelers tower will 
become New England’s second-tallest 
building, and this will be a bitter pill for 
Hartford to swallow. But Hartford will 
swallow it with dignity. An insurance 
city knows how to take disaster in stride. 

rhe city sits beside a gentle curve in 
the Connecticut River with an air of 
complacency, ignoring its reflection in 
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the water. The river means less to Hart- 
ford than it once did. Steamers no longer 
ply between Hartford and New York. 
The river no longer freezes evenly from 
shore to shore in winter, allowing skaters 
to waltz to Glastonbury and back as 
they did fifty years ago. Its waters, sullied 
by the towns that have sprung up along 
its banks, no longer lure the great races 
of salmon they once did. From the 
western slopes of the city there was once 
a Currier & Ives’-eye view of a New Eng- 
land river port. On these slopes, in the 
late 18th Century the group of authors 
known as “the Hartford wits” gathered 
in drawing rooms of Federalist houses. 
Here, in the early 19th Century, Charles 
Sigourney built a mansion where his 
wife, Lydia Huntley Sigourney, the pro- 
lific authoress (over 2000 articles, more 
than fifty books), held elegant literary 
salons. 

Today, the view of the river from 
these rises is blocked by banks of build- 
ings; the river is invisible even from its 
edge, concealed behind high flood- 
control dikes. The best view of the 


river—and of Hartford—is from the ob- 
servation deck of the Travelers tower. 
From here, the river has a glorious 
sweep and the city is prettily dotted with 
dozens of parks and squares. 

Through the center of town there 
once flowed another, smaller river—the 
Park River, more popularly called the 
Hog River. To “old Hartford” people, it 
always seemed “more Hartford” to 
have it there—sluggish, malodorous and 
muddy. 

But the Park/Hog has now been chan- 
neled inside a culvert and buried be- 
neath an expressway. Beside Bushnell 
Park, old Hartford residents are still 
startled by the sight of the new Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, with glass walls, automatic 
elevators, Muzak, TV in every room. It 
had always seemed more Hartford to 
have hotels like the casually dowdy 
Bond and the shabbily elegant Heublein. 
Presently shining in the city planners’ 
minds are dreams of Hartford as a City 
of Tomorrow, a kind of Wellsian moon 
city more fantastic than Caracas. 

Continued on Page 84 


PRESIDENTS Of eight insurance companies gather downtown at State and Main streets (from 
left): John Alsop, Mutual of Hartford; E. Clayton Gengras, Security-Connecticut Group; 
Frazar B. Wilde, Connecticut General; Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual; John 
A. North, Phoenix of Hartford; Lyman B. Brainard, Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co.; Benjamin L. Holland, Phoenix Mutual; and Henry S. Beers, Aetna Life Affiliated. 
New England’s tallest edifice, the 527-foot tower of the Travelers Insurance Company building, 
soars above its neighbors, including the Old Statehouse (clock) Charles Bulfinch designed. 




















Continued from Page 82 

Such changes may come, but at least 
four things will remain forever. One is 
Hartford's State Capitol building, a huge 
and hideous structure of granite, gilt and 
marble, designed by Mr. R. M. Upjohn 
in such a confusion of styles that it is 
often called “ta perfect example of Up- 
john.” A second is the Old Statehouse, 
once the capitol, an older, nobler struc- 
ture designed by Charles Bulfinch. A 
third is a tiny square of land in the center 
of the city which contains Hartford’s 
Center Church Cemetery; here, beneath 
ancient headstones, lie Thomas Hooker 
and many of the other city founders who, 
led by Hooker, came down from what is 
now Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1635 
and 1636 and settled on this bank of the 
Connecticut River. (A few of their de- 
scendants are currently listed in the 
Hartford telephone directory.) And the 
fourth thing that will never change is the 
law of averages upon which the forty- 
eight insurance companies with home 
offices in Hartford have built businesses 
with total assets of around thirteen bil- 
lion dollars. 

In designs ranging from neo-Greek 
temples to monoliths of steel and glass, 
these home offices are scattered about 
the city. Though insurance is a sedate 
business, it is fond of structural superla- 
tives, and each building has something 
distinctive about it. The Travelers has 
the tallest tower, but the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, a close second in size 
and number of employees, boasts the 
world’s largest example of Colonial ar- 
chitecture—a building that-resembles a 
mammoth red-brick Howard Johnson’s. 
Farther out, in suburban Bloomfield, the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company has recently moved into a vast 
glass building, called the “most modern” 
home office in the world. Designed by 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, looking 
a bit like Lever House lying on its side, 
it is set in a lovely park designed by 
Isamu Noguchi, facing a swan-dotted 
lake; its handsome interiors were de- 
signed by Florence Knoll, and throughout 
its serene, air-conditioned depths soft 
music is piped. 

Regardless of its exterior design or in- 
terior color scheme, the inside of any in- 
surance company home office presents 
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the same panorama: an expanse of desks 
followed by half a mile of filing cabinets 
and then more desks. Next thing you 
notice is the girls—thousands of them— 
they outnumber the men by a staggering 
proportion. They are busily creating the 
muted whir of business machines. 

I was born in Hartford and, for the 
first twenty years of my life, lived there 
or near there. In fact, in the summer of 
my sixteenth year, | worked for the home 
office of a Hartford insurance company. I 
was a file clerk in the Group department. 
It was a fascinating job. I love nothing 
better than reading other people’s mail, 
and I spent many happy hours among the 
files, reading, although reading is not 
what one is supposed to do when filing. 
1 had a number of favorite folders. | 
could take my pick. I could read about 
the intricate employee problems of a 
Detroit motorcar company, or those of 
the International Set. For his employees 
at Orchard Farm in Newport, William 
H. Vanderbilt had a nice little group 
policy; I also noted that he paid his 
gardener ten dollars a day, or about 
three times as much as I made. My su- 
pervisor, a stern and spinsterish lady, 
used to keep a record of the amount 
each clerk filed. It turned out that I was 
the slowest filer in the company’s his- 
tory. I should have been fired, but I 
wasn’t. Such is the benevolence of the 
insurance business that no one is fired 
except for gross malfeasance, such as 
repeated stealing. 

I don’t know whether it was this sum- 
mer of dalliance that prompted me to 
write about Hartford and its insurance 
world. But when I returned to Hartford 
after having been away a number of 
years, and walked along its shady streets 
and talked to people in the insurance 
business, the elements of the city seemed 
to reassemble themselves in.a different 
way. Things I had once admired seemed 
commonplace, and things I had once 
thought commonplace seemed singular. 

For instance, Hartford is no longer 
merely an insurance city if this means 
that insurance is its most important 
business. Manufacturing is more vital 
economically. The aircraft industry has 
brought “new money” to the city. Hart- 
ford also produces firearms and type- 
writers. Still, insurance is the city’s oldest 





Mr. and Mrs. E. Clayton Gengras entertain on the terrace of 

their home on Hartford's elite Prospect Avenue. Mr. Gengras is an 
insurance maverick who got in the business through auto 

financing, and his innovations are making conservative eyes bulge. 





Donald E. Pierpont heads Avon 

Old Farms, a Hartford private school 
attended by approximately 

200 boys from the best U. S. families. 





Mrs. James H. Kinsella, twenty- 
four-year-old, Swedish-born 

wife of Hartford's Democratic mayor, 

also graces the reception desk at Travelers, 




















Goodwin Batterson Beach, ninth-generation Hartfordtonian 

and Trinity College professor, is a proponent of Latin as a common 
language. His grandfather, James Goodwin Batterson, 

founded the Travelers Insurance Company in the year 1863. 


Fritz Mahler, Conductor of the Hartford 
Symphony, and wife, Pauline Koner, 

who leads a modern-dance 

group, in their Hartford apartment home. 


Roger Eddy, Hartford author 

whose novel, A Family Affair, sold 
four hundred thousand copies, tries for 
another best seller in his back yard. 








business; it is the most dignified, and 
has done more to shape the city’s per- 
sonality. The aircraft industry is young 
and full of sauce; Hartford is not. Hart- 
ford has few night clubs, virtually no 
cocktail lounges where you would take 
your wife. Hartford is as proud and con- 
fident as the Travelers tower—and as 
quiet as Center Church Cemetery. 

To isolate Hartford’s insurance world 
from its heterogeneous population, let us 
use subtraction. Remove, first, the whole 
South End—an area where live large 
numbers of Irish, Polish, Italian, French 
(in Frog Hollow) and others of Euro- 
pean descent. Then subtract a sizable 
area to the north where in Hartford’s 
Harlem, the city’s large Negro popula- 
tion lives in conditions that are gratify- 
ingly unslumlike. Now remove a north- 
western chunk of real estate—actually 
part of West Hartford—where Hart- 
ford’s many well-to-do Jews live, in an 
area called Indian Village or the Reser- 
vation. (These terms are not wholly 
derogatory, perhaps, since the streets in 
this area have Indian names.) Insurance 
executives often explain the pronounced 
absence of Jews among their ranks by 
saying, “It’s not the sort of business that 
appeals to the Jewish temperament.” 

Having removed these considerable 
portions, you have left, more or less, 
insuranceland. It is white, Christian, Re- 
publican, fond of golf and bridge. 

Residentially, Hartford has always 
taken to the hills, and the hills range to 
the west and northwest. In Lydia 
Sigourney’s day, the best people built 
their houses on the first rise of hills, an 
area which is now virtually a part of the 
city proper. So the fashionable residences 
moved westward to the next rise, along 
Forest and Woodland Streets. But the 
city went on growing westward—the 
only direction possible—and mansions 
are hard to spot on Forest.and Wood- 
land now. The best people pushed 
higher—to the highest spot they could 
find at the moment—and, in a kind of 
ecstasy of fulfillment, Prospect Avenue 
came to be. Prospect Avenue forms the 
Hartford-West Hartford boundary; it 
climbs from south to north to a high 
hill, and for many years it was Hart- 
ford’s ultimate street. Beyond its shaded 
sidewalks, its manicured lawns, rhodo- 


dendron-shrouded drives and porte- 
cochéres lived Hartford’s noblest. So- 
ciety stratified itself along the streets 
leading up to Prospect Avenue. In great 
houses on Prospect Avenue and nearby 
streets lived Battersons (insurance), 
Beaches (insurance), Cooleys (banking, 
but plenty of insurance-company direc- 
torships), Bulkeleys (insurance), Brain- 
ards (insurance, but sometimes consid- 
ered newcomers since the Brainards 
married into the Bulkeleys as recently as 
the 1870’s), Goodwins (real estate, but 
plenty of insurance connections via mar- 
riage to Beaches), and a number of other 
families who for years formed Hartford’s 
Old Guard. It is curious how many old 
Hartford families have names beginning 
with the letter B; to the Batterson- 
Bulkeley-Brainard-Beach roster can be 
added names like Brewster, Bushnell 
and Bunce. 

The view from Prospect Avenue was 
supremely satisfying as, from their tall, 
east-facing windows, the insurance fam- 
ilies contemplated the city that had nour- 
ished them to greatness and, perhaps, 
considered greater days to come. But, 
from below the hill, Prospect Avenue 
houses looked not only massive but 
aloof and disdainful as they poked their 
heads from among the trees. Prospect 
Avenue was not only the goal of the 
upstart but a hated symbol of wealth 
and power to the left-behind. When 
Henry S. Beers was elected president of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company in 
1956, breaking the Buikeley-Brainard 
family chain of leadership in that com- 
pany, he was overheard to remark, “I 
guess this proves you don’t have to come 
from Prospect Avenue. .. .”” Mr. Beers 
came from New Haven. 

But Prospect Avenue is feeling the re- 
lentless push of the city westward. One 
by one the great houses are going or are 
being put to other uses. Shingles on 
Prospect Avenue announce beauty salons 
and apartment houses. The great brick 
fortress where, not so many years ago, 
the late Mrs. John C. Wilson, widow of 
the president of Colt’s (firearms), liked 
to entertain visiting royalty—a house 
that was once described as “‘a cross be- 
tween Grand Central Station and W. & 
J. Sloane’”’—now bears a lighted sign 
proclaiming it to be the Seventh Day 
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THE TERRACE ROOM of the Statler-Hilton Hotel, a popular dining spot featuring Chateau- 
briand, steak Diane and flaming desserts, is one of Hartford’s few smart cocktail lounges. 


Adventist Church. “Mrs. Wilson must 
be turning over in her grave,” says a 
neighbor and, since I had met Mrs. 
Wilson, I am sure she is. Once, when a 
dinner guest commented on the excellent 
meal that had come from her kitchen, 
Mrs. Wilson is reported to have said, 
“The kitchen? You know, I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve ever been there. After dinner, 
let’s see if we can find it.” 

A few Prospect Avenue houses still 
stand as they were, but the social goal of 
Hartford today lies in the next range of 
hills, in the suburb of West Hartford. 

The insurance executive may work in 
the city, buy his suits on Asylum Street, 
lunch at the sedate Hartford Club, but 
at day’s end he more than likely heads 
homeward to West Hartford. On week- 
ends he plays golf at the Hartford Golf 
Club—also in West Hartford. The sub- 
urb is in many ways astounding because 
it looks as if it had been built all at once. 
There is a shiny newness—new houses, 
new cars, new trees, new shrubbery— 
everywhere. As a result, there is a con- 
siderable sameness to the landscape. 
Successful insurance men no longer ad- 
vertise their success with great houses 
as they did on Prospect Avenue. On the 
contrary, they seem nowadays to prefer 
a modest anonymity. Even on what are 
considered to be West Hartford’s most 
exclusive streets (such as those which 
sprout from Mountain Road) the houses 
are surprisingly small; few contain more 
than ten rooms, and most only eight. 

All, virtually without exception, are 
built in West Hartford’s favorite style of 


architecture, Cape Cod Colonial; they 
sit primly and prettily at the end of 
walks lighted with coach lamps, beside 
twenty-by-forty-foot flagstone terraces, 
with shutters painted green, gray or 
chocolate brown, looking like so many 
New England tollhouse cookies. Inside, 
the pattern of sameness is repeated—the 
cobbler’s-bench coffee table, the wing 
chair with the ruffled skirt, the iron 
trivets, the copper lamp with the chintz 
shade, the ship in the bottle on the 
mantel. In West Hartford garages are 
parked automobiles that, while new, are 
generally models of the lower-priced 
three. This atmosphere of simplicity does 
not mean, however, that money is lack- 
ing. West Hartford is one of the richest 
communities of its size in America. The 
wife of an insurance executive said, 
“Goodness, when anyone dies around 
here, they print the size of his estate in 
the newspaper. I said to my husband the 
other day, ‘Don’t you dare die with less 
than a million—I’d be so embarrassed !’” 

In the new part of insuranceland— 
West Hartford—as in the old, if there is 
one predominant attitude it is that of 
Connecticut Yankeeism. A Connecticut 
Yankee is a special kind of Yankee. He 
is not, as One insurance man puts it, 
“just like any other Yankee, only more 
penny-pinching.” He considers himself 
a little more successful than citizens of 
other New England states, a bit more 
sophisticated,, and even more socially 
conscious. His closest New England 
counterpart lives in Boston. An example 
of this breed was Morgan Bulkeley 


Brainard. His son, Morgan, Junior, treas- 
urer of the Aetna, recalls how vehe- 
mently his father insisted that he was a 
Connecticut Yankee, “a cut above the 
others.”” In his business, it was often 
necessary for the elder Mr. Brainard to 
travel to New York and other cities. On 
these trips he was usually driven, and he 
liked to doze in the back seat. But he 
woke up automatically whenever the car 
crossed the Connecticut state line. ““There 
was something foreign in the air.” Old 
Mr. Brainard, a Yale man (00), was 
proud to have graduated from Hartford 
Public High School, and not one of New 
England’s fancier prep schools where his 
family’s wealth and position would most 
certainly have admitted him. 

The Hartford insurance business, like 
many New England businesses, starts 
early in the morning—around eight 
o’clock. Mr. Brainard was always at his 
desk by 8:15. (His son confesses that, 
on this point, he has not let his father’s 
example guide him; he seldom makes it 
to, work before 8:25.) Though he had 
a ‘car and chauffeur, the elder Mr. 
Brainard’s practice was to take the bus 
to work, and many of the Aetna’s 4400 
home-office employees recall riding to 
work with their dignified president swing- 
ing from the next strap. For the home- 
ward journey, Mr. Brainard preferred to 
walk, though the distance to his home 
on Prospect Avenue was nearly three 
miles. On these walks, Mr. Brainard 
chose the left-hand side of the street so 
that his friends would not feel obligated 

Continued on Page 113 


THE STATE SENATE (opposite), in its chamber in the Connecticut State House, is some- 
times called “The Upper House” of the General Assembly and meets with the House of 
Representatives from January to June in the odd-numbered years. The lieutenant governor pre- 
sides over the Senate, whose thirty-six members by tradition call themselves “The Circle.” 














TANGIER TO LONDON: 


by Jack Kerouac 


@ Suddenly one night in Tangier, where I’d been 
somewhat bored, a lovely flute began to blow 
around three o’clock in the morning, and muffled 
drums beat somewhere in the depths of the 
Medina. I could hear the sounds from my sea- 
facing room in the Spanish quarter. But when | 
went out on my tiled terrace there was nothing 
there but a sleeping Spanish dog. The sounds came 
from blocks away, toward the markets, under the 
Mohammedan stars. It was the beginning of 
Ramadan the month-long fast. How sad: because 
Mohammed had fasted from sunrise to sundown, 
a whole world would, too, because of belief under 
these stars. Out on the other crook of the bay the 
beacon turned and sent its shaft into my terrace 
(twenty dollars a month), swung around and swept 
the Berber hills where weirder flutes and stranger, 
deeper drums were blowing, and out into the 
mouth of the Hesperides in the softing dark that 
leads to the dawn off the coast of Africa. I sud- 
denly feit sorry that I had already bought my boat 
ticket to Marseille and was leaving Tangier. 

If you ever take the packet from Tangier to 
Marseille never go fourth-class. | thought I was 
such a clever world-weary traveler and saving 
five dollars; but when I got on the packet the 
following morning at 7 A.M. (a great blue shapeless 
hulk that had looked so romantic to me, steaming 
around the little Tangier jetty from down-the-coast 
Casablanca), I was instantly told to wait with a 
gang of Arabs and then, after a half hour, herded 
down into the fo’c’sle—a French Army barracks. 
All the bunks were occupied so | had to sit on 
the deck and wait another hour. After a few desul- 
tory explorations among the stewards, I was told 
that I had not been assigned a bunk, and that no 
arrangements had been made to feed me, or any- 
thing. | was practically a stowaway. Finally | saw 
a bunk no one seemed to be using and appropri- 
ated it, angrily asking the soldier nearby, “// ya 
quelqu'un ici?” He didn’t even bother to answer, 
just gave me a shrug, not necessarily a Gallic 
shrug but a great world-weary, life-weary shrug 
of Europe in general. | was suddenly sorry | was 
leaving the rather listless but earnest sincerity of 
the Arab world. 

The silly tub took off across the Strait of Gibral- 
tar and immediately began to pitch furiously in 
the long ground swells, probably the worst in the 
world, that take place off the rock bottom of 
Spain. It was almost noon by now. After a short 
meditation on the burlap-covered bunk, | went 
out to the deck, where the soldiers were scheduled 
to line up with their ration plates, and already half 
the French Army had regurgitated on the deck and 
it was impossible to walk across it without slip- 


ping. Meanwhile I noticed that even the third- 
class passengers had dinner set out for them in 
their dining room, and that they had rooms and 
service. | went back to my bunk and pulled out 
my old camp pack equipment, an aluminum pot 
and cup and spoon from my rucksack, and waited. 
The Arabs were still sitting on the floor. The big 
fat German chief steward, looking like a Prussian 
bodyguard, came in and announced to the French 
troops, fresh from duty on the hot borders of 
Maghreb, to snap to it and do a cleaning job. They 
stared at him silently, and he went away with his 
retinue of ratty stewards. 

At noon, everybody began to stir about and 
even sing. I saw the soldiers straggling forward 
with their pans and spoons and followed them, 
then advanced with the line to a dirty kitchen pot 
full of plain boiled beans, which were slopped into 
my pot after a desultory glance from the scullion 
who wondered why my pot looked a little different. 
But to make the meal a success I went to the 
bakery, in the bow, and gave the fat baker, a 
Frenchman with a mustache, a tip, and he gave 
me a beautiful oven-fresh little loaf of bread and 
with this I sat on a coil of rope on the bow hatch 
and ate in the clean winds and actually enjoyed 
the meal. Off to the portside Gibraltar rock was al- 
ready receding, the waters were getting calmer; 
and soon it would be lazy afternoon, with the ship 
well into the route toward Sardinia and southern 
France. And suddenly (as I had had such long 
daydreams about this trip, all ruined now, of a 
beautiful, glittering voyage on a magnificent 
“packet” with red wine in thin-stemmed glasses 
and jolly Frenchmen and blondes) a little hint of 
what I was looking for in France (to which I'd 
never been) came over the public-address system: 
a song called Mademoiselle de Paris and all the 
French soldiers on the bow with me, sitting pro- 
tected against the wind behind bulkheads and 
housings, suddenly got romantic-looking and be- 
gan to talk heatedly about their girls at home, and 
everything suddenly seemed to point to Paris at 
last. 


I resolved to walk from Marseille up on Route 
N8 toward Aix-en-Provence and then start 
hitchhiking. | never dreamed that Marseille was 
such a big town. After getting my passport 
stamped, I strode across the rail yards, pack on 
back. The first European I greeted on his home 
soil was an old handlebar-mustached Frenchman 
who crossed the tracks with me, but he did not 
return my happy greeting, “Allo I’ Pére !”’ But that 
was all right, the very cobbles and trolley tracks 


were paradise for me, the ungraspable springtime 
France at last. | walked along, among those 18th 
Century smokepot tenements, spouting coal smoke, 
passing a huge garbage wagon with a great work 
horse and the driver in a beret and striped polo 
shirt. An old 1929 Ford suddenly rattled by to- 
ward the water front containing four bereted 
toughs with butts in mouth like characters in some 
forgotten French movie of my mind. I went to a 
kind of bar that was open early Sunday morning 
where I sat at a table and drank hot coffee served 
by a dame in her bathrobe, though no pastries, 
but I got them across the street in the boulangerie, 
smelling of crisp fresh Napoleons and croissants, 
and ate heartily while reading Paris Soir and with 
the music on the radio already announcing news 
of my eagered-for Paris: sitting there with in- 
explicable tugging memories, as though I'd been 
born before and lived before in this town, been 
brothers with someone, and bare trees fuzzing 
green for spring as I looked out of the window. 
How old my old life in France, my long old 
Frenchness, seemed—all those names of the shops, 
épicerie, boucherie, the early-morning little stores 
like those of my French-Canadian home, like 
Lowell, Massachusetts, on a Sunday. Que/ dif- 
férence ? 1 was very happy suddenly. 


My plan, seeing the largeness of the city, was to 
take a bus to Aix and the road north to Avignon 
and Lyon and Dijon and Sens and Paris, and | 
figured that tonight I would sleep in the grass of 
Provence in my sleeping bag. But it turned out 
different. The bus was marvelous. It was just a 
local bus and went climbing out of Marseille 
through tiny communities where you'd see little 
French fathers puttering in neat gardens as their 
children came in the front door with long loaves 
of bread for breakfast; and the characters that got 
on and off the bus were so familiar | wished my 
folks had been there to see them, hear them say, 
“Bonjour, Madame Dubois. Vous avez été a 
la Messe?” It didn’t take long to get to Aix-en- 
Provence, where I sat at a sidewalk café over a 
couple of vermouths and watched Cézanne’s 
trees and the gay French Sunday: a man going by 
with pastries and two-yard-long breads, and 
sprinkled around the horizon the dull-red roof- 
tops and distant blue-haze hills, attesting to 
Cézanne’s perfect reproduction of the Provencal 
color; a red he used even in still-life apples, a 
brown red, and backgrounds of dark smoke- 
blue. I thought: “The gaiety, the sensibleness of 
France is so good after the moroseness of the 
Arabs.” 





A BEATNIK PILGRIMAGE 


After the vermouths I went to the Cathedral of 
St. Sauveur, which was just a shortcut to the high- 
way, and there, passing an old man with white 
hair and beret (and all around, on the horizon, 
Cézanne’s springtime “green” which | had for- 
gotten went with his smoky-blue hills and rust- 
red roof), I cried. I cried in the Cathedral of the 
Savior, to hear the choir boys sing a gorgeous old 
thing, while angels seemed to be hovering around. 
I couldn’t help myself. I hid behind a pillar from 
the occasional inquiring eyes of French families 
on my huge rucksack (eighty pounds) and wiped 
my eyes, crying even at the sight of the 6th Cen- 
tury Baptistery: all old Romanesque stones with 
the hole in the ground still, where so many other 
infants had been baptized, all with eyes of lucid 
liquid diamond understanding. 


left the church and headed for the road, 

walked about a mile, disdaining to hitch- 

hike at first, and finally sat by the side of 

the road on a grassy hill overlooking a 

pure Cézanne landscape: little farm roofs 

and trees and distant blue hills with the 
suggestions of the type of cliff that is more pre- 
dominant northward toward Van Gogh’s country 
at Arles. The highway was full of small cars with 
no room, or cyclists with their hair blowing. I 
trudged and thumbed hopelessly for five miles, 
then gave it up at Eguilles, the first bus stop on the 
highway; there was no hitchhiking in France, I 
could see. At a rather expensive café in Eguilles, 
with French families dining in the open patio, I 
had coffee and then, knowing the bus would come 
in about an hour, went strolling down a country 
dirt road to examine the inner view of Cézanne’s 
country and found a mauve-tan farmhouse in a 
quiet fertile rich valley: rustic, with weathered 
pink-powder roof tiles, a gray-green mild warm- 
ness, voices of girls, gray stacks of baled hay, a 
fertilized chalky garden, a cherry tree in white 
bloom, a rooster crowing at midday mildly, tall 
*“Cézanne” trees in back, apple trees, pussywillows 
in the meadow in the clover, an orchard, an old 
blue wagon under the barn port, a pile of wood, a 
dry white-twig fence near the kitchen. 

Then the bus came, and we went through the 
Arles country and now I saw the restless after- 
noon trees of Van Gogh in the high mistral wind, 
the cypress rows tossing, yellow tulips in window 
boxes, a vast outdoor café with huge awning, and 
the gold sunlight. I saw, understood, Van Gogh, 
the bleak cliffs beyond. . . . At Avignon I got off 
to transfer to the Paris Express. I bought my ticket 
to Paris, but had hours to wait, and wandered 


down in late afternoon along the main drag: 
thousands of people in Sunday best on their dreary 
interminable provincial stroll. 

I strolled into a museum full of stone carvings 
from the days of Pope Benedict XIII, including one 
splendid woodcarving showing the Last Supper 
with bunched Apostles grieving head-to-head, 
Christ in the middle, hand up, and suddenly one 
of the bunched heads in deeper-in relief is staring 
right at you and it is Judas! Farther down the 
aisle one pre-Roman, apparently Celtic monster, 
all old carved stone. And then out in the cobble- 
stoned back-alley of Avignon (city of dust), alleys 
dirtier than Mexico slums (like New England 
streets near the dump in the Thirties), with 
women’s shoes in gutters running with medieval 
slop water, and all along the stone wall raggedy 
children playing in forlorn swirls of mistral dust, 
enough to make Van Gogh weep. 

And the famous much-sung bridge of Avignon: 
stone, half-gone now in the spring-rushing Rhéne, 
with medicval-walled castles on the horizon hills 
(for tourists now, once the baronial castle- 
supporter of the town). Sort of juvenile delin- 
quents lurking in the Sunday afterncon dust by the 
Avignon wall, smoking forbidden butts, girls of 
thirteen smirking in high heels, and down the 
street a little child playing in the watery gutter 
with the skeleton of a doll, bonging on his up- 
turned tub for a beat. And old cathedrals in the 
alleys of town, old churches now just crumbling 
relics. 

Nowhere in the world is as dismal as Sunday 
afternoon with the mistral wind blowing in the 
cobbled back streets of poor old Avignon. When 
I sat in a café in the main street, reading the 
papers, I understood the complaint of French 
poets about provincialism, the dreary provincial- 
ism that drove Flaubert and Rimbaud mad and 
made Balzac muse. 

Not one beautiful girl to be seen in Avignon ex- 
cept in that café, and she a sensational slender rose 
in dark glasses confiding love affairs to her girl 
friend at the table next to mine, and outside the 
multitudes roamed up and down, up and down, 
back and forth, nowhere to go, nothing to do: 
Madame Bovary is wringing her hands in despair 
behind lace curtains, Genet’s heroes are waiting 
for the night, the De Musset youth is buying a 
ticket for the train to Paris. What can you do in 
Avignon on a Sunday afternoon? Sit in a café and 
read about the comeback of a local clown, sip 
your vermouth, and meditate the carved stone 
in the museum. 

But I did have one of the best five-course meals 
in all Europe in what appeared to be a “cheap” 


side-street restaurant: good vegetable soup, an 
exquisite omelet, broiled hare, wonderful 
mashed potatoes (mashed through a strainer with 
lots of butter), a half bottle of red wine and bread 
and then a delicious flan with syrup, all for sup- 
posedly ninety-five cents, but the waitress raised 
the price from 380 francs to 575 as I ate and | 
didn’t bother to contest the bill. 

In the railroad station I stuck fifty francs into 
the gum machine, which didn’t give, and all the 
Officials most flagrantly passed the buck (“De- 
mandez au contréleur!”’) and (“Le contréleur ne 
s’occupe pas de ¢a!”’) and | became somewhat dis- 
couraged by the dishonesty of France, which I'd 
noticed at once on that hellship packet especially 
after the honest religiousness of the Moslems. 
Now a train stopped, southbound to Marseille, 
and an old woman in black lace stepped out and 
walked along and soon dropped one of her black 
leather gloves and a well-dressed Frenchman 
rushed up and picked up the glove and dutifully 
laid it on a post, so that I had to grab the glove 
and run after her and give it to her. | knew then ° 
why it is the French who perfected the guillotine— 
not the English, not the Germans, not the Danes, 
not the Italians and not the Indians, but the 
French, my own people. 

To cap it all, when the train came, there were 
absolutely no seats, and | had to ride all night in 
the cold vestibule. When | got sleepy | had to 
flatten my rucksack on the cold-iron vestibule 
doors and I lay there curled, legs up, as we rushed 
through the unseen Provences and Burgundys of 
the gnashing French map. Six thousand francs 
for this great privilege. 

Ah, but in the morning, the suburbs of Paris, the 
dawn spreading over the moody Seine (like a little 
canal), the boats on the river, the outer industrial 
smokes of the city, then the Gare de Lyon and 
when I stepped out on Boulevard Diderot | 
thought, seeing one glimpse of long boulevards 
leading every direction with great eight-story 
ornate apartments with monarchial facades, “Yes, 
they made themselves a city!’ Then, crossing 
Boulevard Diderot, to have coffee, good espresso 
coffee and croissants in a big city place full of 
workingmen, and through the glass I could see 
women in full long dresses rushing to work on 
motorbikes, and men with silly crash helmets 
(La Sporting France); taxis, broad old cobble- 
stoned streets, and that nameless city smell of 
coffee, antiseptics and wine. 

Walking, thence, in a cold brisk-red morning, 
over the Austerlitz Bridge, past the Zoo on the 
Quai St.-Bernard where one little old deer stood 


in the morning Continued on Page 96 
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DESIGNER Ruth Matthews began with the gently flaring lines of a 
cardinal’s red coat, added a button-in lining of civet, and produced 
this striking answer to the traveler’s quest for one wrap suitable for 
many occasions. Dina Merrill tries it out on an Idlewild runway over a 
sheath of flecked charcoal tweed. Her travel bag is black alligator. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


Transatlantic Fashions 


To the traveler bound for Europe, 
New York’s varied backgrounds offer 


a preflight course in fashion 


@ The fashionable woman of 1960 is likely to be a 
traveler. If a woman takes a lively interest in 
the world, travel and fashion are both natural parts 
of her active life. Actress Dina Merrill, for instance, 
is always en route somewhere. Operation Petticoat, 
her current movie, took her to Key West. The Sundowners, 
now being filmed, calls for work on location in England 
and Australia. Motion-picture and television 
appearances keep her commuting between studios 
in Hollywood and New York. Between assignments, 
Miss Merrill might be expected to loathe the sight of 
a suitcase, but the opposite is true; when she is not 
working, she takes traveling vacations with her husband 
and children. In the course of so many miles, she 
has learned how to make travel exhilarating 
rather than exhausting. And she has learned that 
the right clothes contribute to the exhilaration. 

On these pages HOLIDAY presents a collection of 


clothes by Ruth Matthews Continued on Page 92 


DINA MERRILL'S Napoleon-blue wool coat dress answers myriad 
uses, including shopping and sight-seeing. The fly front makes it a 
breeze to slip on for an early start to the day, and an inverted pleat in 
the back assures easy walking. A leopard-skin belt and bag comple- 
ment the blue color, and add a strong pattern to the solid dress. 


EXAMINING THE HORSES at Aqueduct, Miss Merrill wears a 
suit of bright yellow wool. At Aqueduct or Auteuil, for competitors 
and spectators, sports demand vivid clothes; the success of this simple 
suit stems from its almost complete reliance on color for interest. 
Against the yellow material, the leopard seems nearly subdued. 



































FOR A SPIN on Long Island, a hike to a picnic spot in the hills, for 
any strictly informal occasion, Dina Merrill enjoys these narrow 
slacks made of pale beige wool. Her full-sleeved shirt is white silk, 
and her hand-knit beige sweater is appliquéd with totem designs. 
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Continued from Page 90 of California— 
a collection planned for a trip to Europe, 
but suitable for living a full 1960 life in any 
cosmopolitan city. To demonstrate how a woman 
about to take off across the Atlantic can give her 
clothes a sort of preflight training while still 

on home ground, we have photographed the collection 
in and around New York, against backgrounds 
similar to those encountered abroad. The principles 
which guided Miss Matthews’ choices can help’ 


any fashion-conscious traveler. 




















The wardrobe uses co-ordinated accessories 


to produce many different costumes from 





sixty-six pounds of baggage. The leopardskin 
belt and bag, for example, give a dashing vigor 
to both the blue dress and the yellow suit shown 
" on pages 90 and 91. One pair of red satin pumps 
provides footwear for two evening outfits. 

And three accessories coax three extra costumes 
from the black sheath on page 94: the hip pouf 
pictured, a striped-silk jacket, and a big lace 
collar. Yet these items require little space 


in packing. Continued on Page 94 








MISS MERRILL chats with two of the ship’s officers on the prom- 
enade deck of the Nieuw Amsterdam. Her tan jersey suit has a clever 
versatility: its shirtlike jacket can be belted all the way around, or 
left loose in the back to show the checked lining that echoes the blouse. 
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A TRANSPLANTED BOBBY directs Miss Merrill At the Drop of 
a Hat. In the West End or the West Forties, this black wool “Faunt- 
leroy” suit is right for the. theater. Velvet edging at the neck, cuffs 
and pocket, and a narrow velvet strip down each side of the slim 
skirt give it just the proper degree of elegance; lace ruffles decorat- 
ing a white cotton blouse give it highlights and a frilly softness. 
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A RENDEZVOwus at the Plaza, right, or Maxim’s, an evening at 
the Metropolitan or La Scala, a gala reception—this dressy suit of 
scarlet silk brocade was designed with festivity in mind. The boxy 
cardigan jacket covers a sheath with short sleeves and a scoop neckline. 


Continued from Page 92 A Ruth Matthews 


hallmark is her use of color. This is a bright 


wardrobe. It rejoices in the recognition of red as 
a neutral shade, and uses the other primary colors freely, 
in pure hues that cause no clashes. 

Finally, the collection does not sacrifice style 
for practicality. The term “travel wardrobe” 
used to have dreary connotations of dark, drab dresses 
that wouldn’t show soil, and sensible, dull suits 
that hung in the closet between trips. Such defeatist 
answers to travel problems are not necessary today. 
Textile mills now process fabrics to help them 
resist dirt and wrinkles. Fashion designers are 
taking more interest in planning costumes 
practical enough to go traveling, yet stylish enough 
to be worn with pleasure any time. This wardrobe 
takes full advantage of these developments. 
The pictures show the result. The fashionable woman 


travels; in 1960 the traveler can be fashionable. 


Clothes by Ruth Matthews, Jewelry by Tiffany, 
Shoes by I. Miller, Handbags by Koret, Gloves by Kislav 


DINA MERRILL goes to dinner at New York’s La Potiniére in one of 
the variety of costumes she can derive from this sheath of black wool 
and rabbit hair. Here she wears over it a hip pouf of Roman-striped 
silk; equally effective is a big lace collar or a short striped-silk jacket. 


THE MOST FORMAL item in Miss Merrill’s suitcase is this dress of 
heavy handmade guipure lace in a rose pattern. It is also one of the 
simplest items, for the pattern of the lace itself outlines the neck, 
sleeves and hem; and one of the most practical, for it can be folded, 
packed flat, then worn without pressing by the traveler who must 
plunge upon arrival into a round of parties and private dinners. 
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TANGIER TO LONDON 


Continued from Page 89 


dew. Then past the Sorbonne, and my first 
sight of Notre Dame strange as a lost 
dream. And when I sawa big rimed woman 
statue on Boulevard St.-Germain I remem- 
bered my dream that I was once a French 
schoolboy in Paris. I stopped at a café, 
ordered coffee, and realized the racket of 


going-to-work was the same here as in 
Houston or in Boston and no better. But 
I felt a vast promise, endless streets, 
streets, girls, places, meanings, and I could 
understand why Americans stayed here, 
some for lifetimes. And the first man in 
Paris | had looked at in the Gare de Lyon 
was a dignified Negro in a Homburg. 
What endless human types passed my 
café table: old French ladies, Malay girls, 
schoolboys, blond boys going to col- 





Delightful...at cocktail time 


lege, tall young brunettes headed for 
the law classes, hippy pimply secre- 
taries, bereted goggled clerks, bereted 
scarved carriers of milk bottles, dikes 
in long blue laboratory coats, frown- 
ing older students striding in trench 
coats like in Boston, seedy little 
cops (in blue caps) fishing through 
their pockets, cute ponytailed blondes 
in high heels with zip notebooks, 
goggled bicyclists with motors attached 
to the rear of their cycles, bespectacled 
Homburgs walking around reading Le 
Parisien and breathing mist, bushy- 
headed mulattoes with long cigarettes in 
their mouths, old ladies carrying milk 
cans and shopping bags, rummy W. C. 
Fieldses spitting in the gutter and 
with hands-a-pockets going to their 
shops for another day, a young Chinese- 
looking French girl of twelve with 
separated teeth almost in tears (frown- 
ing, and with a bruise on her shin, 
schoolbooks in hand, cute and serious 
like Negro girls in Greenwich Village), 
porkpie executive running and catch- 
ing his bus sensationally and vanishing 
with it, mustachioed longhaired Ital- 
ian youths coming in the bar for their 
morning shot of wine, huge bumbling 
bankers of the Bourse in expensive 
suits fishing for newspaper pennies in 
their palms (bumping into women at 
the bus stop), serious thinkers with 
pipes and packages, a lovely redhead 
with dark glasses trotting pip pip on 
her heels to the bus, and a waitress 
slopping mop water in the gutter. 


Ravishing brunettes with tight-fitting 
skirts. Schoolgirlies with long boyish 
bobs plirping lips over books and 
memorizing lessons fidgetly (waiting to 
meet young Marcel Proust in the park 
after school), lovely young girls of sev- 
enteen walking with low-heeled sure 
strides in long red coats to downtown 
Paris. An apparent East Indian, whis- 
tling, leading a dog on a leash. Serious 
young lovers, boy arming girl’s shoul- 
ders. Statue of Danton pointing no- 
where; Paris hepcat in dark glasses 
faintly mustached waiting there. Little 
suited boy in black beret, with well-off 
father, going to morning joys. 

The next day I strolled down Boule- 
vard St.-Germain in a spring wind, 
turned in at the church of St.-Thomas- 
d’Aquin and saw a huge gloomy 
painting on the wall showing a warrior, 
fallen off his horse, being stabbed in 
the heart by an enemy, at whom he 
looked directly with sad understanding 
Gallic eyes and one hand outheld as if 
to say, “It’s my life’ (it had that 
Delacroix horror). | meditated on this 
painting in the bright colorful Champs- 
Elysées and watched the multitudes 
go by. Glum, I walked past a movie 
house advertising War and Peace, 
where two Russian-sabered, sable- 
caped grenadiers chatted amiably and 
in French come-on with two American 
women tourists. 

Long walks down the boulevards 
with a flask of cognac. Each night a 
different room, each day four hours to 
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find a room, on foot with full pack. In 
the skid-row sections of Paris numerous 
frowsy dames said “complet” coldly 
when I asked for unheated cockroach 
rooms in the gray Paris gloom. I 
walked, and hurried angrily bumping 
people along the Seine. In little cafés I 
had compensatory steaks and wine, 
chewing slowly. 

Noon, a café near Les Halles, onion 
soup, pdaté de maison and bread, for a 
quarter. Afternoon, the girls in fur 
coats, along Boulevard St.-Denis, per- 
fumed. “* Monsieur ?”” 

eel 

Finally I found a room I could keep 
for all of three days, a dismal dirty 
cold hovel hotel run by two Turkish 
pimps but the kindest fellows I'd met 
yet in Paris. Here, window open to 
dreary rains of April, 1 slept my best 
sleeps and gathered strength for daily 
twenty-mile hikes around the Queen 
of Cities. 

But the next day I was suddenly un- 
accountably happy as I sat in the park 
in front of Trinité Church near Gare 
St.-Lazare, among children, and then 
went inside and saw a mother praying 
with a devotion that startled her son. 
A moment later I saw a tiny mother 
with a barelegged little son already as 
tall as she. 

I walked around; it staried to sleet 
on Pigalle, suddenly the sun broke out 
on Rochechouart and I discovered 
Montmartre. Now I knew where I 
would live if | ever came back to Paris. 


Carousels for children, marvelous mar- 
kets, hors d’oeuvres stalls, wine-barrel 
stores, cafés at the foot of the magnifi- 
cent white Sacré-Coeur basilica, lines 
of women and children waiting for hot 
German crullers, new Norman cider 
inside. Beautiful girls coming home 
from parochial school. A place to get 
married and raise a family. Narrow 
happy streets full of children carrying 
long loaves of bread. For a quarter I 
bought a huge chunk of Gruyére cheese 
from a stall, then a huge chunk of jellied 
meat delicious as crime, then in a bar a 
quiet glass of port, and then I went to 
see the church, high on the cliff, looking 
down on the rain-wet roofs of Paris. 

La Basilique du Sacré-Coeur de 
Jésus is beauteous, maybe in its way 
one of the most beautiful of all 
churches (if you have a rococo soul as 
I have): blood-red crosses in the stained- 
glass windows with a westerly sun send- 
ing golden shafts against opposite 
bizarre Byzantine blues representing 
other sacristies—regular blood baths 
in the blue sea—and all the poor sad 
plaques commemorating the building 
of the church after the sack by Bis- 
marck. 

Down the hill in the rain, I went to a 
magnificent restaurant on Rue de 
Clignancourt, and had that unbeatable 
French puréed soup and a whole meal 
with a basket of French bread and my 
wine and the thin-stemmed glasses | 
had dreamed about. Looking across the 
restaurant at the shy thighs of a newly- 
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wed girl having her big honeymoon supper 
with her young farmer husband, neither of 
them saying anything. Fifty years of this 
they’d do now in some provincial kitchen 
or dining room. The sun breaking through 
again, and with full belly 1 wandered 
among the shooting galleries and carousels 
of Montmartre, and I saw a young mother 
hugging her little girlie with a doll, bounc- 
ing her and laughing and hugging her be- 
cause they had had so much fun on the 


hobbyhorse and I saw Dostoevski’s di- 
vine love in her eyes (and above, on the hill 
over Montmartre, He held out His arms). 

Feeling wonderful now, I strolled about 
and cashed a traveler’s check at the Gare 
du Nord and walked all the way, gay and 
fine, down Boulevard de Magenta to the 
huge Place de la République and on down, 
cutting sometimes into side streets. Night 
now: down Boulevard du Temple and 
Avenue Voltaire (peeking into windows 
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of obscure Breton restaurants) to Boulevard 
Beaumarchais, where I thought I'd see the 
gloomy Bastille prison, but I didn’t even 
know it was torn down in 1789 and asked a 
guy, “Ou est la vielle prison de la Révolu- 
tion ?”” and he laughed and told me there 
were a few remnant stones in the subway 
station. Then down in the subway: amazing 


clean, artistic ads, imagine an ad for wine in 
America showing a naked ten-year-old girl 
with a party hat coiled around a bottle of 
wine. And the amazing map that lights up 
and shows your route in colored buttons 
when you press the destination button. 
Imagine the New York I.R.T. And the clean 
trains, a bum on a bench in a clean sur- 


realistic atmosphere (not to be compared 
with the 14th Street stop on the Canarsie 
line). 

Paris paddywagons flew by singing dee 
da, dee da. 

The next day I strolled, examining book- 
stores and went into the Benjamin Franklin 
Library, the site of the old Café Voltaire 
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(facing the Comédie Francaise) 
where everybody from Voltaire 
to Gauguin to Scott Fitzgerald 
drank and now the scene of prim 
American librarians with no ex- 
pression. Then I strolled to the, 
Pantheon, and had delicious pea' 
soup and a small steak in a fine 
crowded restaurant full of stu- 
dents and vegetarian law profes- 
sors. Then I sat in a little park in 
Place Paul-Painlevé and dreamily 
watched a curving row of beauti- 
ful rosy tulips rigid and swaying, 
fat shaggy sparrows, beautiful 
short-haired mademoiselles stroll- 
ing by. It’s not that French girls 
are beautiful; it’s their cute 
mouths, and the sweet way they 
talk French (their mouths pout 
rosily), the way they’ve perfected 
the short haircut and the way 
they amble slowly when they 
walk, with great sophistication, 
and of course their chic way of 
dressing and undressing. 

Paris, a stab in the heart, 
finally. 


The Louvre. Miles and miles of 
hiking before great canvases. 

In David’s immense canvas of 
Napoleon I and Pius VII I could 
see little altar boys far in the back 
fondling a maréchal’s sword hilt 
(the scene is N6tre-Dame-de- 
Paris, with the Empress Josephine 
kneeling, pretty as a boulevard 
girl). Fragonard, so delicate next 
to Van Dyck, and a big smoky 
Rubens (La Mort de Dido). But 
the Rubens got better as | 
looked, the muscle tones in 
cream and pink, the rimshot 
luminous eyes, the dull purpk 
velvet robe on the bed. Ruben: 
was happy because nobody wa: 
posing for him for a fee and his 
gay Kermesse showed an old 
drunk about to be sick. Goya’s 
Marquesa de la Solana could 
hardly have been more modern; 
her silver fat shoes pointed like 
fish crisscrossed, the immense 
diaphanous pink ribbons over a 
sisterly pink face. A_ typical 
French woman (not educated) 
suddenly said, “Ah, c’est trop 
beau!” “It’s too beautiful!” 

But Brueghel, wow! His Battle 
of Arbelles had at least 600 faces 
clearly defined in an impossibly 
confused mad battle leading no- 
where. No wonder Céline loved 
him. A complete understanding 
of world madness: thousands of 
clearly defined figures with 
swords, and above them the calm 
mountains, trees on a hill, clouds 
and everyone laughed when they 
saw that insane masterpiece that 
afternoon, they knew what it 
meant. 

And Rembrandt. The dim trees 
in the darkness of a crepuscule 
chateau, with its hints of a 
Transylvanian vampire castle. 
Set side by side with this, his 
Hanging Beef was completely 

Continued on Page 100 
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Continued from Page 98 

modern, with its splash of blood paint. 
Rembrandt’s brushstroke swirled in the 
face of the Christ at Emmaus, and the 
floor, in Sainte Famille, was completely 
detailed in the color of planks and nails. 
Why should anyone paint after Rem- 
brandt, unless Van Gogh? The Phi- 
losopher in Meditation was my favorite, for 
its Beethoven shadows and light; I liked 
also Hermit Reading, with his soft old 


brow, and St. Matthew Being Inspired by 
the Angel was a miracle: the rough strokes, 
and the drip of red paint in the angel’s 
lower lip and the saint’s own rough hands 
ready to write the Gospel . . . ah, miracu- 
lous, too, the veil of mistaken angel smoke 
on Tobias’ departing angel’s left arm. 
What can you do? 

Suddenly I walked into the 19th Cen- 
tury room and there was an explosion 
of light—of bright gold and daylight. 
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Van Gogh, his crazy blue Chinese 
church with the hurrying woman, the 
secret of it the Japanese spontaneous 
brushstroke that, for instance, made the 
woman’s back show, her back all white 
unpainted canvas except for a few black 
thick script strokes. Then the madness 
of blue running in the roof where 
Van Gogh had a ball: I could see the 
joy red mad gladness he rioted in in 
that church heart. His maddest picture 
was: gardens with insane trees whirling 
in the blue swirl sky, one tree finally ex- 
ploding into just black lines, almost 
silly but divine. The thick curls and 
butter burls of color, beautiful oil rusts, 
creams, greens. 

I studied Dégas’ ballet pictures: how 
serious the perfect faces in the orchestra, 
then suddenly the explosion on the 
stage—the pink film-rose of the bal- 
lerinas’ legs, some green, and the bal- 
lerina gowns, the puffs of color. And 
Cézanne, who painted exactly as he 
saw, more accurate and less divine than 
holy Van Gogh: his green apples, his 
crazy blue lake with acrostics in it, his 
trick of hiding perspective (one jetty in 
the lake can do it, and one mountain 
line). Gauguin: seeing him beside these 
masters, he seemed to me almost like a 
clever cartoonist. Compared to Renoir, 
too, whose painting of a French after- 
noon was so gorgeously colored with 
the Sunday afternoon of all our child- 
hood dreams: pinks, purples, reds, 
swings, dancers, tables, rosy cheeks 
and bubble laughter. 

On the way out of the bright room, 
Frans Hals: the gayest of al! painters 
who ever lived. Then one last look at 
Rembrandt’s St. Matthew’s angel: its 
smeared red mouth moved when I 
looked. 


April in Paris, sleet in Pigalle, and 
last moments: In my skid-row hotel it 
was cold and still sleeting so I put on my 
old blue jeans, old muffcap, railroad 
gloves and zip-up rain jacket, the same 
clothes I’d worn as a brakeman in the 
mountains of California and as a 
forester in the Northwest, and hurried 
across the Seine to Les Halles for a 
last supper of fresh bread and onion 
soup and pdté. Now for delights: 
walking in the cold dusk of Paris amid 
vast flower markets, then succumbing 
to thin crisp frites with rich sausage 
hot dog from a stall on the windswept 
corner, then into a mobbed mad res- 
taurant full of gay workers and bour- 
geois where I was temporarily peeved 
because they forgot to bring me wine, 
too, so gay and red in a clean-stemmed 
glass. After eating, sauntering on home 
to pack for London tomorrow, then 
deciding to buy one final Parisian 
pastry, intending a Napoleon as usual; 
but because the girl thought I’d said 
““Milanais” I accepted her offer and 
took a bite of my Milanais as I crossed 
the bridge, and bang! the absolutely 
final greatest of all pastries in the 
world; for the first time in my life I felt 
overpowered by a taste sensation, a 
rich brown mocha cream covered with 
slivered almonds and just a touch of 
cake, but so pungent that it stole 
through my nose and taste buds like 
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Brimful of exotic charm, 
Japan isa travel treat 
you can’t afford to miss. 
Art treasures, shrines, tem- 
ples, festivals — preserved 
through the ages—are 
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and transportation. And 
the friendliness of the 
people everywhere will 
delight you no end! 


For literature and 
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bourbon or rum with coffee and cream. 
I hurried back, bought another and 
had the second one with a little hot 
espresso in a café across the street from 
the Sarah Bernhardt Theater: my last 
delight in Paris savoring the taste and 
watching Proustian showgoers coming 
out of the theater to hail cabs. 


In the morning, at six, I rose and 
washed at the sink and the water run- 
ning in my faucet talked in a kind of 
Cockney accent. I hurried out, with full 
pack on back, and in the park a bird 
I never heard, a Paris warbler, by the 
smoky morning Seine. 

I took the train to Dieppe and off we 
went, through smoky suburbs, through 
Normandy, through gloomy fields of 
pure green; little stone cottages, some 
red-brick, some half-timbered, some 
stone; in a drizzle along the canal-like 
Seine, colder and colder, through 
Vernon and little places with names 
like Vauvay and Something-sur-Cie, to 
gloomy Rouen, which is a horrible 
rainy dreary place to have been burned 
at the stake. All the time my mind 
excited with the thought of England by 
nightfall, London, the fog of real old 
London. As usual, I was standing in 
the cold vestibule, no room inside the 
train, sitting occasionally on my pack, 
crowded in with a gang of shouting 
Welsh schoolboys and their quiet 
coach who loaned me the Daily Mail 
to read. After Rouen the ever-more- 
gloomy Normandy hedgerows and 

‘meadows, then Dieppe, with its red 
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rooftops and old quais and cobble- 
stoned streets with bicyclists; the chimney 
pots smoking, gloom rain, bitter cold in 
April and I sick of France at last. 

The channel boat crowded to the hilt, 
hundreds of students and scores of beau- 
tiful French and English girls with pony 
tails and short haircuts. Swiftly we left the 
French shore and after a spate of blank 
water we began to see green carpets and 
meadows stopped abruptly as with a pen- 


cil line at chalk cliffs, and it was that 
sceptered isle, England, springtime in 
England. 

All the students sang in gay gangs and 
went through to their chartered London 
coach car but I was made to sit (I was a 
take-a-seater) because I had been silly 
enough to admit that I had only fifteen 
shillings equivalent in my pocket. I sat 
next to a West Indies Negro who had no 
passport at all and was carrying piles of 


strange old coats and pants; he answered 
strangely the questions of the officers, 
looked extremely vague and in fact I re- 
membered he had bumped into me absent- 
mindedly in the boat on the way over. Two 
tall English bobbies in blue were watching 
him (and myself) suspiciously, with sinister 
Scotland Yard smiles and strange long- 
nosed brooding attentiveness, like in old 
Sherlock Holmes movies. The Negro 
looked at them terrified. One of his coats 
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dropped on the floor, but he didn’t bother 
to pick it up. A mad gleam had come into 
the eyes of the immigration officer (young 
intellectual fop) and now another mad gleam 
in some detective’s eye and suddenly I real- 
ized the Negro and I were surrounded. Out 
came a huge, jolly, redheaded customs man 
to interrogate us. 


I told them my story: I was going to 
London to pick up a royalty check from 
an English publisher and then on to New 
York on the Ile de France. They didn’t 
believe my story. I wasn’t shaved, I had a 
pack on my back, I looked like a bum. 

*‘What do you think I am!” I said and the 
redheaded man said, “That’s just it, we 


don’t quite know in the least what you were 
doing in Morocco, or in France, or arriving 
in England with fifteen bob.” I told them to 
call my publishers or my agent in London. 
They called and got no answer—it was Sat- 
urday. The bobbies were watching me, 
stroking their chins. The Negro had been 
taken into the back by now: suddenly I 
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heard a horrible moaning, as of a 
psychopath in a mental hospital, 
and I said, ‘““What’s that?” 

“That’s your Negro friend.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“He has no passport, no 
money, and is apparently escaped 
from a mental institution in 
France. Now do you have any 
way to verify this story of yours, 
otherwise we s’ll have to detain 

“In custody?” 

“Quite. My dear fellow, you 
can’t come into England with 
fifteen bob.” 

“*My dear fellow, you can’t put 
an American in jail.” 

“Oh, yes we can, if we have 
grounds for suspicion.” 

“Don’t you believe ['m a 
writer?” 

“We have no way of knowing 
this.” 

“But I’m going to miss my 
train. It’s due to leave any 
minute.” 

“My dear fellow .. .” I rifled 
through my bag and suddenly 
found a note in a magazine about 
me and Henry Miller as writers 
and showed it to the customs 
man. He beamed: 

“Henry Miller? That’s most 
unusual. We stopped him several 
years ago; he wrote quite a bit 
about Newhaven.” (This was a 
grimmer New Haven than the 
one in Connecticut with its dawn 
coalsmokes.) But the customs 
man was immensely pleased, 
checked my name again, in the 
article and on my papers, and 
said, ‘Well, I’m afraid it’s going 
to be all smiles and handshakes 
now. I’m awfully sorry. I think 
we can let you through—with the 
provision that you leave England 
inside a month.” 

“Don’t worry.” As the Negro 
screamed and banged somewhere 
inside, I felt a horrible sorrow 
because he had not made it to the 
other shore. I ran to the train and 
made it barely in time. The gay 
students were all in the front 
somewhere and I had a whole car 
to myself, and off we went, si- 
lently and fast, in a fine English 
train, across the countryside of 
olden Blake lambs. And I was 
safe. 

English countryside: quiet 
farms, cows, meads, moors, nar- 
row roads and bicycling farmers 
waiting at crossings, and ahead, 
Saturday night in London. 

Outskirts of the city in late 
afternoon like the old dream 
of sun rays through afternoon 
trees. Out at Victoria Station, 
where some of the students were 
met by limousines. Pack on 
back, excited, I started walking 
in the gathering dusk down Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, seeing for 
the first time long-deserted streets. 
(London is an independent man 
puffing his pipe in a pub). Past the 

Continued on Page 104 
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We've gone places! 


Ten years ago, the first Volkswagens were 
imported into the U.S.A. 

These strange little cars with their beetle 
shape were almost unknown. 


All they had to recommend them was 32 
miles to the gallon (regular gas, regular driv- 
ing), an aluminum air-cooled rear engine that 
could go 70 mph all day long without strain, 


sensible size for a family, and a sensible price- 
tag too. 

Beetles multiply; so do Volkswagens. By 
1954, VW was the best-selling imported car in 
America. It has held that rank each year since. 
In 1959, Volkswagen was once again first, with 
more than 150,000 VWs sold, including 30,000 
station wagons and trucks. 


Millionaires buy them, so do working peo- 
ple and college kids. Their snub noses” are 
familiar in every state of the Union; as Amer- 
ican as apple strudel. 

Volkswagen is an honest car. We 
put as much as we can into it; and 
we think it the best car in the world 
for your money. 
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Palace, down the Mall through St. James’s 
Park, to the Strand, traffic and fumes 
and shabby English crowds going out 
to movies, Trafalgar Square, on to Fleet 
Street where there was less traffic and dim- 
mer pubs and sad side alleys, almost clear 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral where it got too 
Johnsonianly sad. So I turned back, tired, 
and went into the King Lud pub for a six- 
penny Welsh rarebit and a stout. 


I called my London agent on the phone, 
telling him my plight. ““My dear fellow, 
it’s awfully unfortunate I wasn’t in this 
afternoon. We were visiting mother in 
Yorkshire. Would a fiver help you?” 

“Quite.” So I took a bus to his smart 
flat at Buckingham Gate (I had walked 
right past it after getting off the train) 
and went up to meet the dignified old 
couple. He with goatee and fireplace and 
Scotch to offer me, telling me about 
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his one-hundred-year-old mother read- 
ing all of Trevelyan’s English Social 
History. Homburg, gloves, umbrella, 
all on the table, attesting to his way of 
living, and myself feeling like an Amer- 
ican hero in an old movie. Far cry from 
the little kid under a river bridge dream- 
ing of England. They fed me sand- 
wiches, gave me money, and then I 
walked around London savoring the 
fog in Chelsea, the bobbies wandering 
in the milky mist, thinking, ““Who will 
strangle the bobby in the fog?” The dim 
lights, the English soldier strolling with 
one arm around his girl and with the 
other hand eating fish and chips, the 
honk of cabs and buses, Piccadilly at 
midnight and a bunch of Teddy Boys 
asking me if I knew Gerry Mulligan. 
Finally I got a fifteen-bob room in the 
Mapleton Hotel (in the attic) and had 
a long divine sleep with the window 
open; in the morning the carillons 
blowing all of an hour round eleven 
and the maid bringing ina tray of toast, 
butter, marmalade, hot milk and a pot 
of coffee as I lay there amazed. 

And on Good Friday afternoon a 
heavenly performance of the St. 
Matthew Passion by the St. Paul’s 
choir, with full orchestra and a special 
service choir. I cried most of the time 
and saw a vision of an angel in my 
mother’s kitchen and longed to go 
home to sweet America again. And 
realized that it didn’t matter that we 
sin, that my father died only of im- 
patience, that all my own petty gripes 


didn’t matter either. Holy Bach spoke 
to me and in front of me was a magnifi- 
cent ‘marble bas-relief showing Christ 
and three Roman soldiers listening: 
“And he spake unto them do violence 
to no man, nor accuse any falsely, and 
be content with thy wages.”’ Outside as 
I walked in the dusk around Chris- 
topher Wren’s great masterpiece and 
saw the gloomy overgrown ruins of 
Hitler’s blitz around the cathedral, I 
saw my Own mission. 

In the British Museum I looked up 
my family in Rivista Araldica, 1V, Page 
240: “Keroack. Canada, originally 
from Brittany. Blue on a stripe of gold 
with three silver nails. Motto: Love, 
work and suffer.” 

I could have known. 

At the last moment I discovered the 
Old Vic while waiting for my boat 
train to Southampton. The perform- 
ance was Antony and Cleopatra. It was 
a marvelously smooth and beautiful 
performance; Cleopatra’s words and 
sobbings more beautiful than music, 
Enobarbus noble and strong, Lepidus 
wry and funny at the drunken rout on 
Pompey’s boat, Pompey warlike and 
harsh, Antony virile, Caesar sinister. 
And though the cultured voices criti- 
cized the Cleopatra in the lobby at 
intermission, I knew that I had seen 
Shakespeare as it should be played. 

On the train en route to Southamp- 
ton: brain trees growing out of Shake- 
speare’s fields, and the dreaming mead- 
ows full of lamb dots. THE END 
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yy : —are the Railroads 


The rest of picturesque France is only 
hours away from Paris. In addition to 
crack trains which set a standard in 
speed, comfort and punctuality, di- 
rect connections with railroad motor 
coaches and fast “autorails” enable 
you to explore the splendor and 
ynored traditions of France. 
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A RIDE THROUGH 
THE DEEP SOUTH 
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(some say, even awaited collection at 
the docks) when war broke out between 
the States. Folly somewhere, certainly. 
All came to the stop at which it re- 
mains—crated who-knows-whats and 
slabs for the pavements stacked on the 
crossbeams. Birds fly in and out. For 
us, the uncanniness of the visit was 
added to by that of the hour, sunset— 
late flamelike light, piercing the build- 
ing, outdoors fired the hanging gauze 
of the Spanish moss. Dr. Nutt’s home 
might have been Rome burning. Up 
the inside of the skeleton, from one to 
another of the phantom floors, on frag- 
ile ladders with shaky handrails, we 
scaled, led by Mr. X. Above the dome, 
we got ourselves inside the minaret, a 
look-out. Over our greatest, last Mis- 
sissippi distanceevening began to spread 
its inhuman chill. 


Into Louisiana. Seeing bars, you 
know you may again drink like a Chris- 
tian. Good-by to the flask and the 
set-up. Ironical, this being the state 
with the best coffee. Otherwise no 
marked change over the border, until 
we quitted Route 61, making for the 
river. 

St. Francisville, somewhat dejected, 
strings itself out for more than a 


mile between the road intersection and 
the ferry. The town has a crushed kind 
of prettiness, like a muslin dress— 
Gothic gables and fretwork porches, 
smothers of jasmine. 

As we saw it, it might have sat for 
its portrait under the title “Sunday af- 
ternoon”’ (this was Sunday afternoon). 
On no account, it struck me, would St. 
Francisville do anything so antiroman- 
tic as cheer up—its sheer unanimation 
wooed us to a stop. Somebody was 
playing Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes on a piano. Much of the town 
now is untended grass, trimmed, only 
at the base of the Confederate monu- 
ment, with its poem: “Jn Death’s im- 
mortal camping ground, Their silent 
tents are spread...” 

Down the shingly track to the 
shingly river brink. Toward us chugged 
the returning ferry. Midstream, we felt 
the small open lunger tremble against 
the forceful forward tug of the Missis- 
sippi—you cross this river’s will by no 
more than crossing it; you should be 
going with it. 

On the other side, a totally other 
world. Eight miles inland from the 
ferry, New Roads began it. All at once, 
this was like a scene in a musical. 
Through the liquefied gold of evening 
we coasted along the shore road of 
False River, an oxbow lake: painted 
skiffs bobbed between sketchy jetties, 
over-the-water restaurants sent juke 
jazz onto their open dancing floors, 
willows orange with spring showered 
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brightness down into the ripples. Fac- 
ing the lake, rockers were lined up 
under porch awnings, overlooking a 
glittering snake of drawn-up cars. To and 
from the lake, up and down the road 
flickered the shirt sleeves and bright 
dresses; everybody was doing what they 
liked—out of the yesterday of St. Francis- 
ville, here we were, plumb into the heart of 
the fun of being alive today. If anything 
lingered, it was a smile from France. 


Coffee at sunrise, in Opelousas, scalded 
us nearly enough awake for the Cajun 
country. 

Landscape is a language hard to trans- 
late into any other. As to this black stretch, 
flat from sky line to sky line, there is no 
eloquence other than its own. It exposed 
itself to the eye like a sleeping face, with 
our sleepiness over it like a mist. Not a 
blade yet appeared in the dark soil 

Continued on Page 107 
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Stereo... 
Fashioned 
To Fit 
His Plan 


USIC COMPLETES THE MOOD 

...to please a man and his guest. 
As he knew it must. He chose the ingre- 
dients with exacting care...particularly 
his stereo high-fidelity components. 


His plan required components fashioned 
to complement (and compliment) his 
companion. It demanded components that 
would guarantee distortion-free per- 
formance, clarity of tone and complete, 
yet simple control. Bogen met all require- 
ments magnificently with the DB230A 
Stereo Control Center and ST662 Stereo 
Tuner, plus the B61 Turntable. 


How could he be sure? The choice was 
easy...once all the facts were in. He 
knew that Bogen staffs more experienced 
engineers...has made more specialized 


DB230A. 
Stereo Amplifier. 
Price: $189.50 * 1 
Matching enclosure I 
and legs: $8.00.* A 


Stereo FM-AM Tuner. 
Price: $189.50. ¢ 
Matching enclosure 
and legs: $7.50.* 
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*Slightly higher in the West. 
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sound equipment for more years than 
any other high-fidelity manufacturer. 


He checked prices. Learned he’d have to 
pay as much as $50 more for components 
with power, sensitivity and versatility 
to compare with Bogen’s. 


He listened, compared, and bought 
Bogen with the assurance that it was 
and is an investment well made. 


Arrange your next important evening 
around Bogen. Begin today...at your 
hi-fi dealer. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: For a 64-page 
explanation of high fidelity and stereo, 
send today for your copy of “Under- 
standing High Fidelity—Stereo Edition.” 
Enclose 25¢ . Address Dept. H-20 


BOGEN-PRESTO CO., Paramus, N. J. 


A Division of the Siegler Corporation 
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“private yacht” comfort. Gourmet meals, attentive service, 
beautifully appointed staterooms and lounges, outdoor pool, 
air conditioning—everything you’d expect on a fine cruise 
ship. And six excitingly different ports . . . Jamaica, three 
calls in Venezuela (La Guaira-Caracas; Puerto Cabello and 
Guanta), Trinidad New 
Orleans (where you embark), and Mobile (to which you 
return). ‘There’s a sailing every Saturday. If you prefer a 


and Curacao—plus charming 


leisurely, informal type of cruise, Alcoa offers 11 to 25-day 


trips on comfortable freighters sailing from New York, New 
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New York, or One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
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Continued from Page 105 
quartered by irrigation cuttings: 
rice must be what was germinat- 
ing here. Nothing being now to 
do in the fields, not a soul was in 
them. Kinship sprang into being 
between us and any human we 
passed—the driver rattling the 
truck, top speed, from nowhere 
to nowhere; the woman grayed 
and weathered to any color, 
plodding to maila letter (where?); 
the Negro lad zigzagging slowly 
on a bicycle, hand in pocket, 
whistling to the sky. Dignified 
were the living places, when at a 
road intersection you did come 
to one—five or six shacks, a half- 
shuttered store, its flanks plas- 
tered with posters of circuses or 
“spectacle” films of six months 
ago. The effect was not so much 
poverty as nonchalance. 

For this terrain, the attraction 
is Longfellow’s Evangeline Oak 
in the park at St. Martinville. 
Arrows chalked to point to it, 
under tottering admonitions to 
visit it, were our only signposts. 
Ingrown Cajun faces worked 
with the effort to communicate, 
wherever (having been mis- 
directed by the arrows) we 
stopped to ask. The speech of 
Cajuns, a race clamming to- 
gether as the displaced do, holds 
a French so deep-embedded in 
gutturals as to be lost to any ear 
but theirs. 

Deviously, into St. Martin- 
ville; open stood the gilded-and- 
scrolled Longfellow gates, set in 
gilt-tipped railings, but nobody 
was visiting today. To be a park, 
a park needs a city round it, I 
rather thought: about space en- 
closed against space there is 
something null. 

Lafayette and New Iberia are 
cities of the plain. Their pros- 
perity you can see at a glance: 
they profit by, as they signalize, 
the productivity of the tracts 
round them. Land workers draw 
on these two for city pleasure; 
and the two must be all that 
longing envisages. Unceasingly 
they rise to the occasion by being, 
cleanly and glitteringly, as urban 
as it is possible to be, and as 
frivolous as is consistent with be- 
ing busy. Here is more than a 
touch of contemporary-Mediter- 
ranean chic, plus a wealthy Cath- 
olic one: ornate facades to 
churches, theatrical flights of 
steps up to public buildings. . . . 
Lafayette, owing to having hit us 
first, was the more startling; 
larger New Iberia is the more 
interesting, having deeper roots. 

Spain then France, it appears, 
left behind here, with a spice of 
their cultures, a stylish, town- 
mansion manner of living; and 
this continues to be embodied in 
more than one residence on New 
Iberia’s older streets. Transition 
into the present has been happy, 
with one exception—right in the 


middle of town, in a ragged grove enclosed 
in a wattle fence, stands or I should say 
mourns a house called The Shadows. Twice- 
over apt is its name: luxuriant fronds rise 
round it, to mingle with lavish, low- 
drooping boughs; also, today, forever, over 
its sunless face sulking back behind the 
eight Doric columns lies the more bitter 





shadow of altered fortune. In the glades 
round it linger bewildered statues. Who 
would dare dwell there, on the inner side of 
that veil of melancholy? No one, however, 
will use that address more: by bequest, the 
house became a museum. Either the museum 
never was organized or has closed. Skirting 
The Shadows, we found every window 


shuttered, save one at the back, propped 
open by an empty milk bottle. 

Edward Avery Mclilhenny succeeded in 
twisting the wheel the reverse way. Inher- 
itor of Avery Island, he took on that family 
incubus, a run-down plantation. The island 
is some ten miles out from New Iberia, in 

Continued on Page 110 


x AUNT AGATHA is the sunniest of all the rum 
drinks we discovered in Puerto Rico. 

The secret is that surprisingly different Puerto 
Rican rum. So dry and light some call it “liquid 
sunlight.” The other ingredient is good old 
orange juice. 

“But why do you call it Aunt Agatha?” we 
asked the bartender who introduced it to us. 
“Because it’s a no-fuss, no-nonsense drink,” he 
replied. “Stands on its own two feet. Like my 
own Aunt Agatha.” He pulled out a snapshot of 
his aunt and we saw his point. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY TOM HOLLYMAN ON A LOVELY HILLSIDE NEAR SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


How we discovered the perfect rum for our Aunt Agatha 
by Jerry and Anne Chase (who learned Aunty’s secret in Puerto Rico) 


No fuss. No nonsense. That’s just what makes 
Aunt Agatha perfect for a picnic. Just mix a 
jigger of that wonderful Puerto Rican rum with 
a jigger and a half of orange juice. Pour over 
ice cubes and you're in business. 

Be sure the bottle you pour from says “Puerto 
Rican Rum.” Without its sunshine dryness, 
your dear Aunt Agatha is apt to go to pieces. 
You can’t blame her. 

Note from Aunt Agatha: Write for free booklet of 
Puerto Rican rum recipes to Rums of Puerto Rico, 


Dept. D-3, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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the Gulf coast salt marshes—the series of 
bridges to it, some over dikes, some over 
lagoons of indigo-blue water, trembled, as 
we drove over them, under the trucks before 
and behind us. Traffic is accounted for by 
twin industries. Mr. Mclllhenny started by 
mining salt, then began his Tabasco factory. 


Avery condiments made possible the Jungle 
Gardens. Their look of having been con- 
jured into existence must have cost as much 
as any look in the world. A dollar admits 
the visitor to their trance—water-threaded, 
here feathery with exotic thickets, there 
gripped by roots of a granite strength, here 
rendered druidic by rocky hollows, there 


Buddhist by a figure in a pagoda. Birds be- 
ing the creator’s other study and passion, he 
gave them this masterpiece-wilderness as a 
sanctuary. 

Southwest from New Iberia began the 
swamps. Fetid with rotted and choking 
trees, stagnant under the strangled death of 
the strangling creepers, they breathed out a 
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miasma over our thoughts as the 
road sped through them—along- 
side, scum swam on the black- 
green ditches, in which like car- 
casses floated trunks or boughs: 
you could have stepped your way 
from one to another, but who 
would? Even to look into a 
swamp was like looking into the 
depths of a bad society: this was 
a vegetable parody of the human 
evil, a concentration of every mis- 
giving it was possible to have. 
Now, not more than intermittent 
along the highway, the swamps 
served to set off by contrast 
opulent open patches, showing 
how contemporary, indeed so- 
phisticated, Louisiana can be on 
contemporary money. White- 
fenced grasslands, checkerboard 
housing areas: a showcase land- 
scape. 


Thibodaux is an aged port on 
the Bayou Lafourche—an ano- 
dyne of a place, after the day. A 
faint haze gave it a look of au- 
tumn when we drove in, an hour 
before sunset. Later, looking for 
supper from one achingly lit, 
steamy café to another, we en- 
joyed Thibodaux’s after-dark 
animation. It wakes, it seems, 
with the neons. Nowhere are 
shrimps more succulent. Away 
from the center, lamplight was 
fainter, misted. On the streets to 
the water front and along the 
quays could be distinguished low, 
dim, pastel-colored buildings with 
lacework balconies: a miniature 
New Orleans. Away from under 
the lamps stretched the inky 
bayou. 

On the wall of our hotel was 
billed, among attractions in store, 
a forthcoming set-to between 
lady wrestlers, one called Betty. 
This, down here, is a man’s 
country: unidentified woman is 
either a floozy or a lady. Placidly 
we settled for the latter. The 
women, where you meet them, 
somehow cannot bring them- 
selves quite to concentrate: will- 
ing if anything to be affable, they 
loll a look at you out of oyster 
eyes. When at last they have 
taken you in, you will have gone. 
They are honeys. and that they 
have opinions one may suppose. 
Any question to which I could 
not either guess or infer the an- 
swer, in the Deep South, I re- 
frained from asking: it was tor 
basic. 


Lafourche they call the longest 
village street in the world. Early 
next morning, we saw why—old 
white houses dream up and down 
the bayou, for some miles on 
either side of Thibodaux. In the 
pale light, at the start of this new 
day, they wore a look of slight 
unearthliness. Like pearls on too 
long a string, they were spaced 
considerable distances apart: sel- 
dom more than one in view at a 





time, though there seemed no end to 
their continuity. Each stood at the 
shaded head of a lawn, which, before 
the road cut it across, must have flowed 
uninterruptedly to the water. Out be- 
hind, to the horizon, ran the acres to 
which each mansion formerly gave 
name—today the land, in its contin- 
uous ribbons of cultivation, looked 
anonymous; the houses’ remaining rea- 
son for being seemed to be their beauty. 
This line-up of Louisiana plantation 
homes came new to us, as a civilization, 
while our susceptibilities still were 
fresh. 

Over this wide region, finally to give 
upon New Orleans, hung the spell cast 
by the galaxy of renowned beauties. 
Call it a communal enchantment, such 
as is shed by the chateaux over the 
Loire country. Looking for the houses 
was perhaps as exciting as looking at 
them (six times in the course of the day, 
Catherine, I and the car crossed the 
Mississippi by ferry). Up tracks into 
woods we were more than once drawn 
by a whitish glimmer, sometimes a 
ruin’s: hollow windows, a saddened 
portico. The houses lean for their 
magic on their surroundings, the most 
haunting being those with a touch of 
dereliction—though too far into sad- 
ness goes Belle Helene, wired into a 
patch of scrub near the River Road, 
brought halfway back to life then again 
abandoned. On the whole, rescuers 
have been ready with their money; 
wonderfully few of these beauties have 
been left to languish. Renovated, they 
gain in paint what they lose in poetry; 
immaculate, they advertise the benefit 
of a change of owners, and the return 
of affluence to Louisiana. Perpetual, 
again, in magnolia-freshness, pillars 
and traceried fanlights, slender balus- 
trading, staircases from galleries down 
to lawns tolerate, set off and give coun- 
tenance to the high-powered cars drawn 
up humbly in front of them. 

Louisiana mansions show lineage. 
Some like Greek temples, some minia- 
tures of Versailles, some idealized cot- 
tages, they are almost none of them 
guilty of any blunder. The sudden- 
money, untutored boisterousness of the 
later Natchez exhibits is here missing. 
Sublimated, these are feminine houses, 
some named after ladies and others by 
them, out of songs or romances or 
tender or indolent aspiration—Stella, 
Amelina, Aurora, Mary, Felicity, Bel- 
air, Beauregard, Monte Vista, Kenil- 
worth, Evergreen, Shady Retreat, Mag- 
nolia Mound, Lady of the Lake... . 
Alas for plantation mansions along the 
lately largely industrialized River 
Road—now, staring into the dusty 
flank of the levee, rattled past unceas- 
ingly by oblivious trucks, they faintly 
survive in a world estranged. Shorn 
they have come to look, phantoms, 
anachronisms, between titanic glittering- 
new refineries and factories, bulldozed 
wastelands and roaring “works.” 

Some few of the houses you may go 
into, but those consenting to tourists 
are the fast-dwindling, heroic-shabby 
minority. In my nostrils was to linger 
for days after the peculiar, semi- 
embalmed odor of interiors: spicy 


muskiness chilled off into mustiness in high 
rooms in the half-dark of lowered shades. 
The old spirit stood in a corner watching. 
Rents in a lace shawl draping a piano, 
fading of garlands in a carpet, crystals 
missing from the multifarious necklaces 
of a chandelier whispered how tenuous 
is survival. Gaps left by the vanishing 
of heirlooms are decked with dire though 
touching ornaments, 1925 gift-shop-china 
crinoline ladies, alloy punch bowls. To 


everything, good or bad, the hostess di- 
rects attention with the same seriousness, 
at once pious and vague. 

Repetitive pattern, twined together by 
legends, made our day come to seem like a 
sort of wallpaper. Intermissions, the throb- 
bing of the ferry, stops for coffee at small 
store counters—at which a veteran, com- 
ing out of his polar solitude, found at last 
in us listeners to his stories, his still- 
inflamed memories of memories. “The 


War,” the ravages. . . . Down here, the 
young don’t listen any more; they have 
had it, they are for disengaging themselves ; 
they have a future—all the same, a 
hereditary residuum, a sediment, is. 
somewhere at the bottom of the bright 
cup. A point in the afternoon saw me 
tipping brandy into my coffee. The 
sky filmed over; the milk-white front- 
ages blurred somewhat. 

Continued on Page 113 








Unexpected things happen when wives go fishing at Fort Lauderdale 


Men who say “‘tut-tut to together- 
ness’’ when it comes to fishing, 
should be forewarned. In Fort Laud- 
erdale waters many trophy-size 
catches are made by pint-size wives. 

Largest white marlin caught last 
season, for example, was taken by 
Mrs. Marie Beneventi of Glencoe 
while vacationing at this Florida 
east coast resort. It weighed in at 
142 pounds— 26 more than its captor. 

Two other Chicagoland women, 
Patricia Collins of Elmhurst and 
Mrs. Herbert Anderson of Palatine, 
won trophies with six- and eight-foot 
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sailfish catches. Mrs. Donald A. 
Snyder of Shaker Heights boated a 
world’s record dolphin. 

And superb fishing is but one of 
many Fort Lauderdale pleasures 
that help gals make their males 
more uxorious. 

There is the flattering tan you 
pick up on the beach; the toning re- 
freshment of salt surf bathing; the 
new adventures you share. 

Go boat exploring on Venice-like 
waterways. Enjoy golfing together, 
tennis, thrilling spectator sports. 
Visit food-famous restaurants. 
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Live carefree in decorator-styled 
apartments, motor lodges or swank 
hotels. Rates are surprisingly moder- 
ate for all the luxury provided. 

Get the many interesting facts and 
illustrated literature free.Write: F.C. 
Crane, Information Director, Box 


1181-H2, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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The living is easy in a Triumph TR-3 Grand Touring Model. (Wit- 
ness this lucky Las Vegas driver.) 

The steel hard top is readily detachable. But so many people like its 
smart looks and year ’round comfort they just don’t take it off. Hard 


top or not, the TR-3’s nimble handling and orthopedically designed 
seats make you forget the miles and enjoy the fun of driving. 


Everything about the Triumph TR-3 Grand Touring Model is 
“grand” but the price. It will cost you $500 less to buy than any 


Six reasons why theTR-3 is U.S. A.’s +1 selling sports car: 


1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for maximum 
braking efficiency; will not fade; won’t grab or lock; not affected by water. 
2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; overhead valves; aluminum rocker 
pedestals; 110 mph top speed; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 

3. GEARBOX: 4-speed; short throw; with synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top. 





comparable sports car...and will deliver up to 35 miles per gallon. 
It has a top speed of 110 m.p.h., and has won first in class in prac- 
tically every major European rally during the past five years. 


It is hardly surprising that the Triumph TR-3 has become the 
number one selling sports car in America. 


The soft life begins at your Triumph dealer. He'll give your driving 


luck a turn for the 
TR-3 


better. See him today. 
roumine $2835" 


4.FRAME: Rigid “X” type for stability; fully rust-proofed Sheffield steel. 
5.HAND BRAKE: Racing type; has quick release “throw-off” action. 
6.RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty; tough woven lining insures longer life. 


OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, soft top kit, rear seat, wire wheels, white 
walls and others (ask your dealer). 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 in all—with service and parts. 


*Convertible model, $2675 at U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes (slightly higher West Coast). Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., Dept. Y-20, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. 
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Then, last of all, heading along the 
river for New Orleans, we broke out of 
the pattern. 

Round a bend in the road appeared 
San Francisco—a residence resem- 
bling nothing round here or anywhere. 
“Steamboat Gothic,” jammed up un- 
der the levee, the structure is the tawny- 
brown of a carved Swiss clock. 

Within, it had the smiling and airy 
lightness of a pavillon d’amour. Its high 
gay ceilings were painted by an Italian, 
who also spattered with flowers its 
shutter doors. Onto the shining ex- 
panse of the main floor, small large- 
windowed parlors opened like alcoves. 
There was something unspent about 
this wonder, which its builder, ruined, 
did not live to enjoy—the place hummed 
with hours and pleasures still to be 
drawn on. Above, the great lanternlike 
attic, unfinished ballroom, looked on 
the river, over the top of the levee, 
through panes of I don’t know how 
many colors of glass. This is the resolu- 
tion of fantasy, I thought: no entan- 
gling regrets or cobwebs or trailing 
mosses, simply a space ship ready to 
take off. San Francisco seemed moored 
rather than rooted. I longed to lever it 
up the levee, launch it onto the current, 
and go with it. 

Nowhere had we gone with the cur- 
rent of the river. Nor, ever again, had 
there been anything like the sight of it 
from the heights of Vicksburg or bluff 
of Natchez—since then, its grandeur 
had been little more than a memory. 
Leaning over deck rails of ferries, we 
had stared down into its substance: 
opaque water—listless thickets and 
scrub overhung its edges; barely could 
it be troubled to reflect them. The most 
uncompanionable river I ever saw. 
There were reaches where only the 
downstream riding of a log or the twist- 
ing and swimming of a bough adrift 
showed there was a current. Traveling 
the River Road, under the levee, we 
felt the river pent up over our heads— 
sometimes, out of a sort of deference, 
we climbed up the levee to have a look. 
Always, the same: browner than gray, 
grayer than green: supine. A sleeping 
danger? 

Remembering the stories of bat- 
tles against the river, I felt awe—of it, 
but still more of man; his blend of cun- 
ning and desperation. I thought of the 
flood sentinels, at night, pacing the top 
of the levee above the inhuman pres- 
sure of the water, watching for a crack. 
That is what has been bred in the air 
here, perhaps: resistance, terror of 
overflow over broken barriers, defen- 
sive tension. 

We turned our backs upon San Fran- 
cisco. Soon, down came night into the 
waiting swamps. The blackness of the 
causeway to New Orleans was reso- 
nant with the singing of frogs. This road 
we were devouring with our headlights 
was our last. After New Orleans, no 
more. Within an hour, good-by to the 
rented car. Ahead, the city fanned its 
flamingo glow ever higher and brighter 
into the sky. Silhouetted stood out the 
swamps; along their ditches was drawn 
a finger of pink. THE END 


LIFE IS BETTER 
IN HARTFORD 
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to offer him a lift. When Mr. Brainard 
was first made president of Aetna Life, 
the company’s assets were a scant two hun- 
dred million dollars. When he died, the fig- 
ure was well over the three-billion mark. 


A Connecticut Yankee also was the late 
Mr. Brainard’s uncle, Morgan Gardner 
Bulkeley, the company’s third president 
and son of its founder. For eight years of 
his term as president, Mr. Bulkeley— 
mustachioed, forthright and spunky—was 
also mayor of Hartford, and for four more 
years, from 1888 to 1892, he was governor of 
Connecticut. At the end of his first two- 
year term as governor he was not a candi- 
date for re-election. Two candidates, 


Judge Luzon Morris, a Democrat and 
long a political foe of Bulkeley’s, and 
General Samuei Merwin, a Republican, 
fought it out and, when the popular vote 
was counted, Judge Morris appeared to 
have won by exactly twenty-six votes. Rut 
this majority had occurred only because 
the moderators in Bridgeport had thrown 
out 126 Republican votes for Merwin. The 
Republicans, needless to say, insisted that 
the 126 votes should not have been thrown 
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out, and while controversy over the matter sonally battered down the door. There 
raged Bulkeley was held over as governor seemed to be little point, after that morn- 
of the state. One morning when the dispute _ing, in arguing about who should be gov- 
was at its fieriest height, the comptroller of | ernor. Morgan Bulkeley held the office for 
the state (a Democrat, you may be sure) two more years. 

ordered the lock changed on a door lead- The Aetna’s executive suite is contained 
ing to an anteroom of the governor’s in an elegant penthouse surrounded by an 
office. Mr. Bulkeley arrived and found this improbable roof garden. In 1932, long 
passage to his office locked and barred after Governor Bulkeley’s death, the pent- 
against him. His action was swift and de- house was filled with gloomy faces and 
cisive. He called for a crowbar and per- gloomier predictions following the election 
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of President Roosevelt. One of the 
gloomiest expressions of all was worn 
by Charlie, a venerable Negro who had 
served as Governor Bulkeley’s office 
butler-valet. “I’m glad the governor 
didn’t live to see this day,”’ said Charlie 
sadly. And then, more emphatically, 
“If the governor was alive, this wouldn’t 
have happened!” 

Such a Connecticut Yankee was 
James G. Batterson, a stonecutter, some 
of whose stone is said to repose in Mr. 
Upjohn’s State Capitol building. In the 
early 1860's Mr. Batterson had an idea. 
Said Mr. Batterson to Mr. James Bol- 
ter, a postman of Hartford—in words 
to this effect—“If you give me two 
cents for each time you make the trip, 
I'll guarantee that you don’t have an 
accident while walking between the 
post office and your house. If you do 
have an accident, I'll give you one 
thousand dollars.”” Thus came the idea 
of accident insurance to America, and 
thus was born the multibillion-dollar 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

A Connecticut Yankee—in attitude 
if not by birth—is Mrs. Henry S. Beers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beers live in a small 
Cape Cod house in Glastonbury, high 
on a hill with a view of the river and 
Rattlesnake Mountain. Mr. Beers is on 
the Town Finance Committee and Mrs. 
Beers never misses a town meeting. In 
her bedroom is a cluttered desk from 
which she handles her various duties 
for the Smith Alumnae Association. In 
her bedroom also is her sewing ma- 
chine. She knows where her kitchen is, 
having no servants other than a part- 
time cleaning woman. When she and 
Mr. Beers take a vacation, they usually 
spend it hiking in Maine, camping in a 
tent. When William Paynter, advertis- 
ing director of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral, and his wife moved to Glastonbury 
recently, the first arrival at their door 
after the moving vans had left was Mrs. 
Beers, bearing a freshly baked cake. 

One significant change in insurance- 
land in the last twenty years is that 
nowadays fewer and fewer insurance- 
company presidents come from “old 
Hartford” families. Nepotism, once so 
common, is rarer. Mr. Beers is not the 
only president who was born away 
from Prospect Avenue. Frazar B. 
Wilde, president of the Connecticut 
General, is from Boston. Mr. J. Doyle 
DeWitt, president of the Travelers and 
a golfing companion of President 
Eisenhower, was born in Sully, lowa. 
But even newcomers to Hartford adopt, 
with amazing ease, the prevailing Con- 
necticut Yankee attitude. An example 
of this is Mrs. Charles Zimmerman, 
wife of the president of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Opal Marie Zimmerman, whose hus- 
band was born in New York City, hails 
from Oklahoma herself, and though her 
tanned, smooth-skinned face and super- 
lative figure make it hard to believe 
that she is over thirty, she insists she 
remembers “walking in the parade, 
waving a flag,” when Oklahoma was 
granted statehood in 1907. Before com- 
ing to Hartford, Opal Marie was a suc- 
cessful dress designer in New York, 
and continues to dress with a flair not 
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typical of Hartford women. With her 
sense of color and texture Opal Marie 
has decorated her West Hartford house 
vividly and lavishly—in a manner also 
untypical of Hartford—and she has 
created one of the most spectacular 
residential gardens in the city. But in 
spite of these personal divergences from 
the norm, Mrs. Zimmerman has be- 
come a Hartford woman through and 
through. She has devoted herself tire- 
lessly to a great many civic enterprises 
and is now thoroughly received even 
by the oldest of the Old Guard. “In 
fact,’ says one of them, “Opal Marie 
has added glamour to our lives.” 
Through Charlie, a Dartmouth man, 
the Zimmermans have a number of 
famous friends, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller. Opal Marie 
insists she would not trade Hartford for 
any other place. “Charlie asked me the 
other day where I wanted to live when 
he retires. I just looked at him,” she 
says, “and I said, ‘Charlie! In Hartford, 
Connecticut—of course!’”’ 

People in other businesses some- 
times wonder what attracts men to in- 
surance. The answer is that a man in 
the insurance business is forever in- 
volved with human misery, loss, suffer- 
ing and death, but he gets comfort and 
satisfaction from knowing that his busi- 
ness helps assuage these wounds. At 
the same time, he is concerned with 
anything that helps reduce loss of 
human life, health or property because 
anything that reduces losses increases 
the profits. This, of course, is why 
insurance companies produce their un- 
ending stream of booklets and films on 
safety—in the home, on the water, 
on the highway—indeed, on how to 
minimize virtually any hazard. 

All these endeavors have a public- 
service value also, and insurance men 
feel this strongly. Perhaps as a result, 
when their business day ends, they go 
on busily serving their community, for 
there are plenty of outlets for the civic- 
minded in addition to the school board, 
Community Chest, Red Cross, Boy 
Scouts and the P.T.A. There are the 
museums to support, the hospitals and 
convalescent homes, the Hartford 
Symphony and the Opera Association. 
There are the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and the League of Women Voters 
and the Junior League. 

Hartford has the reputation of giving 
newcomers a chilly reception. But, says 
Mrs. Millard Bartels, wife of a Trav- 
elers top executive and a native of Chi- 
cago, “It’s very easy to get ‘in’ in Hart- 
ford if you do things.”’ Mrs. Bartels, an 
attractive middle-aged woman, a me- 
ticulous housekeeper and mother of 
three, is on the board of Gray Lodge (a 
home for teen-age girls “who might 
otherwise go astray”), plans garden 
tours for the benefit of the Hartford 
Art School, is on the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Wadsworth Athenaeum, 
on the Committee for the Children’s 
Museum, is active in church work, 
spends an evening a week rolling 
bandages, and—somehow or other— 
bowls at the Hartford Golf Club. 

Another insurance wife who lives in 
Hartford, but out of its social swim by 


choice, says, “I don’t care if my husband 
never becomes a vice president. It’s not 
worth what we'd have to put up with. 
Provincialism at its very worst. Look at 
those people! Day after day, evening after 
evening, the same faces at their luncheons, 
at bridge clubs and at committee meet- 
ings. And then on Saturday night—parties 
with the same faces all over again.” 
Provincial or not, Hartford is intensely 
proud of the life it leads, and the pride 


touches even the clerks and secretaries, the 
girls who make the business machines purr 
with the particular music of insuranceland. 
“A girl can make more money working in 
a factory,” a personnel director told me, 
“but she’d rather work in an insurance 
company because it gives her status.” In 
many cases this sense of status seems to 
compensate for jobs that are dull. One 
girl I talked to feels that the dullness is a 
virtue; her job, as a supervisor in a depart- 


ment rather formidably titled the Mech- 
anization Division, involves collating elec- 
tronic data and, as she put it, “calls for 
speed, accuracy and absolutely no thought 
at all.” But she likes it. She enjoys the. 
theater, music and literature, and her sal- 
ary permits her to indulge these pleasures. 
“During the day, this job leaves my mind 
free to think of things I like.” 

Most Hartford insurance companies 
follow the practice of promoting from 
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within. For the young man, this means 
that he had better stay within if he wants 
to be promoted. 

The home office of an insurance com- 
pany seems tailor-made for young men 
whose ambitions are modest, who are con- 
tent to let life’s rewards accumulate at a 
steady rate, like interest. As a young man 
rises slowly in the ranks, some of the jobs 
he holds may be dull. But, to offset this, 
he has security, fringe benefits, vacations 


with pay, cost-plus lunches. “Where else 
could you buy a three-course lunch for 
sixty-three cents?” asks a young trainee. 

Another young man, twenty-eight years 
old and a Yale graduate who majored in 
history, told me, “This is a fine company 
to work for. They have a wonderful retire- 
ment program and the company provides 
free group insurance, and they also have 
tennis courts, bowling alleys, a library, 
movies during lunch hour. They give reg- 


ular raises. I’ve been working here for five 
years and make $5000 a year. In ten years, 
when I’m thirty-eight, I’ll almost certainly 
be making $10,000. But the thing I like 
best is that even in the height of the De- 
pression they never fired anybody.” This 
young man’s job involves placing cards in 
one end of an IBM machine and taking 
them out at the other. 

“Do crises ever arise in your job?” I 
asked him. He told me yes, they do, from 
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are difficult to pre-arrange and so you're as 
likely to be born in Peoria, Illinois, as in 
Paris, France. Assuming that you were born 
native 
language and you would learn it as a child 


in Paris, French would be your 


does—by hearing, seeing, associating ob- 
jects and actions with sounds, repeating, 
imitating and, finally, speaking. This is by 
far the best way to learn any language. 

If you are not native to France then the 
next best way to learn French is to simply 
go and live there. Surround yourself with 
all things French, listen, ask and learn. This, 
of course, takes time and can be very ex- 
pensive. 

But if you were not born French and if 
the prospect of pulling up stakes and set- 
tling down in Paris seems remote, then we 
the best way to learn to 
speak French is at Berlitz. 

The Berlitz Method (and we use the capi- 


say in all modesty: 


tal “*M” advisedly) is very similar to living 
in France except that it is quicker and more 
economical, At Berlitz your instructor is a 
cultured native of France. He knows the 
language. the accents and the customs of the 
land of his birth. No one is better qualified 
to instruct you in French than he is. Right 
from the very beginning he speaks to you in 
Frene h never in English. And so you learn 
to speak French as a child does. You hear, 
see, associate, repeat and eventually you're 
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speaking French. Sound simple? It is. It’s 
so simple that by the end of your first hour 
at Berlitz you will actually be able to carry 
on a simple conversation in French. (You 
have a great advantage over the French child 
in that you have an adult’s mind and an 
adult’s ability and willingness to concen- 
trate.) 

Our aim is to enable you to understand 
and be understood in another language. In 
short, we want you to be able to speak and 
communicate in another tongue. 80 years 
of experience and 10 million graduates tes- 
tify to the effectiveness of the “Berlitz 
Method”. You do not learn about another 
language—you learn the language itself, in 
terms of itself. You learn to “think” in that 
language. You learn to enjoy that language 
as if it were your own native tongue. Once 
you have mastered the basic sounds you 
then move on to reading and writing. Again 

this is exactly a child learns. 
Grammar is not drilled into your head. You 
learn it through usage and familiarity 


the way 


not 
as a set of rigid and tedious rules. The ‘Berlitz 
Method” is a simple concept. The most com- 
pelling thing about it is that it works. 

If you have unpleasant memories of high 
school or college language courses—put 
them away. Lock them in your trunk or 
press them into your yearbook. There’s no 
place for them at Berlitz. We abhor inflex- 
ible routines and we sometimes wish that 
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the word “School” were not a part of our 
name—we feel that it frightens some people 
away. Our aim is to teach you to speak 
another language. We can do it for you en- 
joyably, quickly and inexpensively. Perhaps 
we're mistaken but that’s what we think 
most people want. 

What we have written here applies to 
every spoken language for we teach them all 
—and from Arabic to Zulu, the “Method” 
is the same. How long it takes and how much 
it costs is entirely up to you. Instruction is 
arranged to fit your schedule and a course 
is designed to fit your needs. (An engineer 
off for the Venezuelan oil fields will need 
a more specialized knowledge of Spanish 
than a young couple off to spend three 
weeks in Madrid.) 

Since all Berlitz instruction is tailored to 
individual language needs, the best pro- 
cedure for you would be to stop in or call 
the nearest Berlitz Schooi (see our listings 
on the next page) and have a chat with the 
Director. You'll find him to be cordial, in- 
formative, interested in your particular 
needs and, most important, able to help you 
better than anyone we know. This is enroll- 
ment month at all the Berlitz Schools . . . so 


stop in or call today. 
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time to time when the machine acts up. 
The thing, it seems, is affected by cer- 
tain changes in the weather. What does 
he do then? “I just call the IBM repair- 
man,” he said. What is this young 
man’s dream? “To own a home in 
West Hartford.” 

It would be unfair to imply that the 
insurance business forces all its people 
into a dreary pattern of sarneness. It is a 
business, oddly enough, from which 
have sprung a number of free souls, the 
most notable of whom, probably, was 
the late Wallace Stevens. He was a vice 
president of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company when he wrote 
his elegant and abstract poems (“Chief- 
tain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan/ Of 
tan with henna hackles, halt!”’). Then 
there are men like George Malcolm- 
Smith of the Travelers whose alternately 
homely and sharp wit has made the 
house organ, Protection, which he edits, 
one of the best-loved magazines in the 
field. Mr. Malcolm-Smith has always 
been a bit of an anomaly in the insur- 
ance world. Once, “after a drunken 
afternoon with Heywood Broun,” he 
did some writing for Broun’s Nutmeg, 
which Broun then edited. He has done 
a lot of other writing which he con- 
siders hack stuff, but his most suc- 
cessful novel, Slightly Perfect, was 
turned into the musical comedy Are 
You With It?, which ran eleven months 
on Broadway. He has used his knowl- 
edge of the insurance business and re- 
lated fields in a number of other books, 
The Square Peg, The Grass Is Always 
Greener and The Trouble With Fidelity, 
which concerns a claims man’s attempt 
to get back some stolen money. 

As editor of Protection, one of Mr. 
Malcolm-Smith’s jobs is to span the 
gap that frequently exists between a 
home office and its thousands of agents 
all over the country. Though a good 
agent can easily make more money 
than a home-office man, the agent, be- 
cause he is a salesman, often lacks the 
status in his community that the home- 
office man has in Hartford. Mr. 
Malcolm-Smith has great admiration 
for agents. “Insurance is the hardest 
product in the world to sell,” he says, 
“for the simple reason that nobody 
wants it. Not a nickel’s worth of insur- 
ance was ever bought—it was sold, by 
an agent.” Malcolm-Smith describes 
agents as men “‘obsessed by the desire 
for recognition. We have to keep pat- 
ting them on the back, having contests, 
giving prizes, awarding recognition 
plaques and certificates, giving them 
medals, putting their names and pic- 
tures in the magazines and shouting 
about what a great job they’re doing.” 


When the future of Hartford’s insur- 
ance business is considered, one insur- 
ance man is of particular interest. He is 
a short, wiry, steady-eyed gentleman 
named E. Clayton Gengras. Mr. Gen- 
gras is one of Hartford’s new class of 
millionaires; indeed, he may very well 
be Hartford’s richest man. The son of a 
respectable middle-class Hartford fam- 
ily, Mr. Gengras is an insurance maver- 
ick. He started out as an automobile 
dealer and he still owns “‘six or seven” 
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dealerships in and around the city. He 
got into the insurance business as re- 
cently as 1950 when he bought the 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of 
Connecticut for the purpose of insuring 
the cars financed by his agencies. A 
couple of years later, as the principal fig- 
ure in a stock deal comprehensible only 
toa Louis E. Wolfson, Mr. Gengras was 
asked to buy three million dollars’ worth 
of stock in the National Fire Insurance 
Company, and, as he put it, “ended 
up with much more.” Then, in 1957, 
Mr. Gengras bought the Security- 
Connecticut Insurance Group—a group 
of three companies—in New Haven. It 
is to the latter that he now devotes most 
of his time. 

Mr. Gengras’s personality has blown 
across the stately calm of insuranceland 
like a sharp, cold wind. His ideas are 
revolutionary, and sacred icons of the 
business have toppled in his path. “It’s 
amazing the extent to which most top 
executives will go to avoid doing any 
work,” Mr. Gengras told me. “And 
the reason for this is that most of them 
are where they are just because of 
seniority. ‘Appoint from within’ is 
their motto. Baloney! They end up 
with men in top management whose 
talents don’t justify their position. 
When I want a man for a top spot, the 
first thing I do is look for a man who’s 
at least fifteen years younger than my- 
self.” (Mr. Gengras is fifty-one.) He 
also deplores the modest salaries insur- 
ance executives are paid. ““The average 
vice president of an insurance company 
makes about $16,000 a year,” he says. 
“Why, I pay some of my automobile 
service men as much as $25,000 a year!” 
Hartford insurance companies, Mr. 
Gengras feels, have a lot of waking up 
to do if they plan to maintain their 
position in the field. ““What stands in 
the way of these clunks? Tradition! 
Phooey! The insurance business is go- 
ing to have to become an ulcer busi- 
ness,” he says. When Mr. Gengras took 
over Security-Connecticut, he reduced 
his staff by 178 people. The cut enabled 
him to empty one whole building, which 
he then leased to another outfit for a 
tidy sum. 

His approach to the business is 
breezy and direct. “You can sell in- 
surance just like you sell a car,”’ he says, 
and at directors’ meetings he frequently 
makes a verbal slip and refers to agents 
as dealers. Many old Hartford people 
are still shocked by Mr. Gengras and 
regard him as an upstart. They resent 
his sudden millions, and disapprove of 
his ten children. They were startled 
when he bought a seventy-foot yacht, 
and when he announced that he was 
building a spectacular winter home in 
Florida. What dismayed old Hartford 
most was Mr. Gengras’ buying the huge 
old Cooley mansion on Prospect Avenue 
and moving in with his family. “Brrr! 
That dreadful little man!’’ shudders a 
Hartford matron whose name begins 
with B. 

But a number of thoughtful insur- 
ance men in Hartford are beginning to 
see in Clayton Gengras a shape of 
things to come, and an intimation that 
“Old” Hartford will soon be gone. 


They see him as an adjunct to the moon 
city that the planners envision; they wonder 
if he may not one day be a stronger beacon 
than the one that shines from the Travel- 
ers tower. As this bright, vigorous man 
follows success with success, more and 
more insurance men are listening to what 
he says. And as more of his revolutionary 
notions turn out to make enormous sense, 
more and more companies are following 
his lead. He may be the Connecticut 


Yankee of tomorrow. “I’m beginning 
a program of expansion now,” Mr. 
Gengras told me. We were standing 
on the wide stone steps in front of his 
Security-Connecticut building. Mr. Gen- 
gras took my arm. “Take a good look 
around you, young man,” he said, and the 
tone of his voice made his words hard to 
disbelieve. ““You’re looking at the begin- 
ning of a new insurance empire.” 

THE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


by Alfred Bester 
Laurence Olivier: great actor, 
great charmer, great mystery 


® Many of us wish we had lived during the 
lifetimes of great men of the past, believing 
that we would have recorded the intimate 
details of their lives which contemporaries 
failed to note, and which biographers are 
still struggling to uncover. Did Shake- 
speare die after a drinking bout? Was 
Beethoven a boor? Was da Vinci a homo- 
sexual? Did El Greco have astigmatism? 

What we forget is that it’s difficult to rec- 
ognize the stature of great artists in their 
own time, and we might very well be mak- 
ing notes about the wrong men. Occasion- 
ally, however, the great make themselves 
felt with such power that recognition is 
forced upon us. This is the case with Sir 
Laurence Olivier, one of the most formida- 
ble theatrical geniuses of the 20th Century. 

Scholars of the theater speak in awe of 
the great eras of Burbage, Garrick, Kean 
and Irving, and they wonder what those 
men were really like. Future historians will 
look back at the 20th Century theater and 
see the giant figure of Olivier. But their 
questions about the man will probably go 
unanswered, for Olivier is one of the most 
paradoxical artists of our time. 

In a profession notorious for the affecta- 
tion, vanity and selfishness of its practi- 
tioners, he is direct, level-headed and gen- 
erous. On the other hand, in a psychiatric 
age addicted to shameful personal confes- 
sional, he chooses to remain silent about 
himself. He admits the world to his profes- 
sional friendship, but he admits no one to 
his heart. And the crowning irony of this 
paradox is that he can inspire love with his 
mere presence. 

He prefers to be called Larry. “Look, old 
boy,” he said, “caliane'a F** PPR? SF: 499 


thing but Sir Laurence.” Then he grinned. 
“T have an awful weakness. I love what the 


Hollywood stagehands call me. It’s a 
lovely mixture of familiarity and respect. 
They call me Sir Larry.” 

He’s a little above middle height, neatly 
built, but thickening in the chest and shoul- 
ders as he advances into middle age. He has 
a cleft chin, the wide clown mouth of a 
Daumier caricature, and the color of his 
deep-set eyes cannot be named. They’re 
gray-green-blue-hazel. Jean Simmons, his 
Ophelia in Hamlet, said: “Speaking as a 
woman, you don’t notice their color, you 
just fall into them.” 

He has a habit of making eyes at people, 
a lazy lowering of the lids over a twinkling 
glance. You must have noticed this in the 
trial scene in The Devil’s Disciple. When 
Gentlemanly Johnny Burgoyne (Olivier) 
smiles up at Dick Dudgeon (Kirk Douglas) 
with secret understanding, that is Olivier to 
the life. He can create intimacy with a 
glance, and make each one of a dozen peo- 
ple believe that Olivier is being charming 
exclusively for him. 


He was born in Dorking, England, on 
May 22, 1907, the son of an Anglo-Catholic 
clergyman, went to St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford, and All Saints’ Choir School. 
Here Olivier immediately displayed the 
iconoclastic irreverence that is typical of 
actors and makes them suspect around the 
world. “We used to sing naughty versions 
of hymns,” he said, and he began to intone 
in his wavery baritone: 


Our father’s house caught on fire 

Our father appear-ed in the upper window 
We ask-ed him to jump 

We said we had a blanket 

Our father jump-ed 

There was no blank-et. 


And then in a solemn amen: We laugh-ed. 

Olivier starred in school plays, playing 
the feminine leads in the Elizabethan tradi- 
tion, was encouraged by the great Ellen 
Terry (then seventy years old) and enrolled 
at the Central School of Dramatic Arts. 
He began the long apprenticeship which the 
English theater gives its novices. He studied, 
trained and accumulated painful experience 
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in repertory and stock, playing count- 
less roles in classic and modern drama. 

“In those days they sent out three 
companies on three different circuits.” 
Olivier rattled off the names of the 
English towns in each circuit, sounding 
much like a train announcer. “In the 
Number One company the leading man 
got twenty pounds and the juvenile got 
eight. Thank God I was in the Number 
One company because it was the first 
time I was able to save any money. 
Seventwquid. And I’ve still got it. 
Seventy quid. No more; no less.” 

“Exactly what is the advantage of 
this training?” 

“You do the work necessary to give 
you breadth; the work that demands 
more technique than you have. Greek 
comedy, Shakespeare, Restoration the- 
ater, modern drama. ‘Reality’ is differ- 
ent for each type of drama. It’s a ques- 
tion of finding the level at which the 
truth can exist.” 

“Within the limits of your own capa- 
bilities?” 

“No.” He looked surprised. “You 
shouldn’t have any limits.” 

Olivier got his first break when he 
appeared in Noel Coward’s Private 
Lives ; got his second break and blew it 
when he was signed to appear opposite 
Garbo in Queen Christina and was 
fired after two weeks, to be replaced by 
John Gilbert. He doesn’t like to re- 
member that. 

“It’s not pleasant at all, being fired, 
but I wasn’t adequate. I wasn’t up to 


Garbo’s personality. I was a thousand 
miles too light.” He courteously re- 
fused to comment on Gilbert's per- 
formance. 

The following years were made up of 
minor successes and major disasters. 
He got a second chance in Hollywood, 
and became a qualified star in Wuther- 
ing Heights and Rebecca. The most 
prominent disaster was his production 
of Romeo and Juliet in which he intro- 
duced his discovery, Miss Vivien Leigh, 
to New York. 

“During all these ups and downs did 
you always believe you’d make it—as a 
star and at making money?” 

“I’ve never been sure of making a 
living, but I’ve always known I'd be a 
damn good actor.” 

After three years’ flying service in the 
war, Olivier suddenly made the transi- 
tion from qualified stardom to a tre- 
mendous force in the theater. His per- 
formances in the Old Vic productions 
of Oedipus and The Critic paralyzed 
audiences in London and New York, 
and are remembered as the greatest 
moments in the 20th Century theater. 
Two of his films, Henry V and Hamiet, 
have become classics. Young actors 
imitate his special speech pattern. 
Idolators, who were formerly indiffer- 
ent to him, now compete for the privi- 
lege of falling into his eyes. 

You recently saw Olivier in the TV 
spectacular, The Moon and Sixpence, 
and in the motion picture The Devil’s 
Disciple, in which he plays Gentlemanly 
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Johnny Burgoyne, and makes us sorry 
that America won the: Revolutionary 
War. Now you can see him in Spar- 
tacus, in which he upgrades the fat, 
old tycoon, Crassus, into an elegant, 
athletic general. Although neither pic- 
ture is a classic, both should be seen. 
Olivier should always be seen. Each of 
his performances is an event. 


Olivier’s charm is devastating. In 
his dressing room backstage, on the set, 
at a party, he listens attentively, re- 
sponds quickly, can be extravagant or 
intent. He’s a polished storyteller, with 
what appears to be total recall. He can 
go back to his childhood and remem- 
ber adventures on quaint branch-line 
railroads; he tells stories about first 
years in stock companies when nov- 
ices, now famous stars, made idiots of 
themselves. He remembers vividly the 
early Thirties in New York when a 
bright young boy admired him so 
fervently through a dinner party that 
the hostess was forced to remon- 
strate: “Now, Orson, dear, do let Mr. 
Olivier alone.” * 

Many of his stories are difficult to 
repeat because their point is the ac- 
tor’s gesture or expression. One time, 
backstage at Stratford on Avon, I 
asked Olivier why the location shots 
for Henry V were made in Ireland. 
“Because of the horses, old boy. We 
couldn’t round up enough in England,” 
he explained, and then went on: 
*Not Bean; Welles. 


“You should have seen the army I 
had. All dear Irish lads who knew noth- 
ing about films. I only had one take for 
the ‘Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends,’ scene because the sun was go- 
ing. I knew I had to make it good. They 
gathered some extras around me and I 
began. I had my sword out, and with- 
out realizing it I was aiming it at an ex- 
tra as I said: ‘I see you stand like grey- 
hounds in the slips, straining upon the 
otirt...'. 

“Suddenly I noticed the expression 
on the boy’s face and nearly broke up. 
You can sense it if you see the scene.” 
Here Olivier delivered the point of the 
story by transforming himself into an 
embarrassed youth, overwhelmed by 
Olivier’s concentration, looking un- 
easily from side to side, and finally 
breaking into a self-conscious smirk. 
Olivier laughed. “It’s one of those 
things deposited in the ventricle of 
memory.” 

His energy is fantastic. When he was 
shooting the Battle of Agincourt in 
Henry V, he promised the extras that he 
wouldn’t ask them to do anything he 
wouldn't do himself. There was a scene 
in the battle in which English soldiers 
drop from the trees to unseat the French 
knights. 

The Irish boys tried the scene and 
didn’t do it very well. It was dangerous 
work, and they weren't stunt men. 
Olivier became impatient and said: 
“Wait a minute, I'll show you how to 
do it.” 
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He climbed up into a tree, had a couple 
of knights ride under him, and dived down 
on them. The staff turned away in horror; 
there was the star, director and producer, 
risking his neck and the entire investment. 
But the extras were inspired by Olivier’s 
example and beat hell out of the French 
knights. It wasn’t until two days later that 
the camera loader confessed there hadn’t 
been enough film left to shoot the scene. 
By then it was too late to reshoot. 


Working on The Moon and Sixpence 
Olivier wore out the cast and techni- 
cians. In three grueling camera sessions, he 
was on his feet for twelve, seventeen, and 
twenty-seven consecutive hours. When 
David Susskind, producer of the show, 
was asked how much over-scale Olivier 
was paid for The Moon and Sixpence, he 
said: ““One hundred thousand dollars; but 
from the way he worked, we practically 
got him for scale.” 


This driving energy turns Olivier into a 
maniac when he rehearses. He raves, rants 
and overacts. But this is to get rid of his 
shyness and self-consciousness in a new 
role. Then he can relax and concentrate. 
As a director he’s a martinet, and admits 
it ruefully. His passion for perfection is 
so strong that he sometimes bullies and 
offends old friends, but usually manages 
to charm the disaffected back into friend- 
ship again. 
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Fishing party at Haena, Island of Kauai, where “South Pacific” was filmed 
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On Olivier as an actor, Jean Sim- 
mons says: “To my mind he’s pure 
actor. Whenever he does anything, he is 
not an actor who mimes, he is. He has 
different style with everything he does. 
He has no standard gimmick or trick. 
He’s pure, pure, pure, pure, pure. 

“And you know about his nose 
make-up? It’s a fetish with Larry. In 
any part he plays, if he can possibly 
wear a nose, he does. He told me that 
when he rehearsed Uncle Vanya he 
couldn’t find the character until he put 
on his make-up and nose. Then every- 
thing fell into place.” 

Peter Ustinov says: “‘He’s a very 
modern sort of Shakespearean actor. 
John Gielgud is an old-style actor, a 
lyrical and reticent actor. Larry tries to 
find modern meaning in Shakespeare. 
He’s historically hypnotized by Kean, 
who broke away from the gaunt and 
stately acting of his time. Kean, who 
was probably half gypsy and half Jew, 
brought energy to the theater—a feline 
energy. This is what Larry does with his 
sudden bursts of passion. If you want to 
visualize what Kean was like, see 
Larry.” 

“‘What about his nose fetish?” 

“It’s something to hide behind. I can 
understand this because I hate to be 
myself. It’s been said that all actors are 
exhibitionists, and I think this is pro- 
foundly untrue. We are all contorted 
with embarrassment at being our- 
selves.” 


If Olivier is professionally extrovert 
and personally constrained, his wife, 
Continued on Page 164 
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tive, too, are The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
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Londons Fanciest Tailor 


by Lucius Beebe 


Poole’s, at No. 37 Savile Row, 
has bedecked royalty and 
other knowing clotheshorses 


since the Battle of Waterloo 


@ Most traveled Americans who are at 
least moderately men of the world are 
familiar with two legends about English 
custom tailors: they never require pay- 
ment for garments until a gentleman 
dies, at which time his estate settles for 
the suits and overcoats bought during 
a lifetime; and to do business with any 
of the established tailors of Savile Row 
and Sackville Street it is necessary to 
present a letter of introduction. 

Unhappily for the folklore of English 
highlife, neither legend is true. It wasn’t 
always so, but today English tailors in- 
sist, with all their traditional urbanity, 
on being paid within a reasonable pe- 
riod of conventional commerce. And 
you no longer need a letter of introduc- 
tion before Kilgour, French & Stan- 
bury; Morris, Hawes & Curtis or even 
the ineffable Henry Poole & Company 
will cut you a riding coat or dinner 
jacket. Most of these lordly purveyors 
of fashionable sharkskins and cheviots 
now send salesmen on the road to other 
parts of the Commonwealth or to the 
United States. 

So much for the stuff of legend. 
Don’t imagine, however, that Savile 
Row welcomes familiarity or counte- 
nances impertinence. Custom tailoring 
in the better London ateliers is still an 
austere, even pontifical, profession. You 
take no liberties with London clothes or 
with the men who fashion them. Folksi- 
ness has yet to make itself discernible in 
the vicinity of Burlington Gardens. 

For the record, it never has. The no- 
tion that even the heir to a great Eng- 
lish title could take liberties with Savile 
Row met its Waterloo in the 1870's at 
the hands of Henry Poole, founder of 
the firm which is to tailoring what 
Rolls-Royce and Cartier are to auto- 
mobiles and diamonds respectively. 
Once Poole, who was a great favorite in 
sporting circles and frequented all the 
fashionable resorts, was a weekend 
guest at one of the great English coun- 
try houses. In the billiard room after 
dinner, a mannerless lordling ap- 
proached him with the complaint that 
his evening coat, a Poole product, was 
a poor fit. Without batting an eye, 
Poole seized a piece of billiard chalk 


and covered the unhappy youth with 
cutter’s symbols. ““Take it to my shop 
when you're in town and they'll set it 
right,” he said, and the witless youth 
was sartorially marked up for life. 

Today the firm of Henry Poole & 
Company, at No. 37 Savile Row, is not 
only a cathedral of waistcoats and 
hunting pinks; it is a repository of Vic- 
torian grandeurs establishing continu- 
ity with the past and the great names 
of English legend. 

Brooks Brothers in New York likes 
to remark that when Lincoln was in- 
augurated for his second term, he was 
wearing a Brooks overcoat lined with 
fine twill silk and embossed with a 
figure of the American eagle carrying 
the legend ““One Country, One Destiny.” 
Poole’s can, with equal veracity, 
point out that when Napoleon III as- 
cended to the throne of France, he was 
wearing (on credit) a uniform from 
Poole’s; and that Benjamin Disraeli, 
when he presented Queen Victoria with 
the gift of the Suez Canal, was in court 
dress by Poole. According to legend, 
when Henry M. Stanley uttered his 
classic salutation to Doctor Living- 
stone in the African jungle he was wear- 
ing a belted poncho wrapper, the fore- 
runner of today’s raincoats, by Poole. 

In a pre-cutaway age, the skirted 


frock coat known to two generations of 
gentlemen as the Prince Albert was 
shaped, at least in many of its impor- 
tant elements, by Poole. Sartorial ec- 
centrics like the late Earl of Lonsdale, 
who wore white linen waistcoats with 
his morning clothes at Ascot, consulted 
with the management at No. 37 before 
doing anything sartorially drastic. And 
when the late and much loved George V 
incurred mild ridicule by his sailor’s 
preference for having ail his trousers 
pressed at the side instead of back-and- 
front, cabinet ministers turned to 
Poole’s for justification. Poole’s said it 
was all right historically but not well 
advised. 

Nearer home, the late Evander Berry 
Wall once emerged from his suite at 
the United States Hotel at Saratoga 
Springs and paraded in forty changes 
of attire in a single afternoon, thus 
achieving for all time the title “King of 
The Dudes.”” Every outfit bore the 
Poole label and newspapers from Ban- 
gor to San Diego carried the tidings of 
the London firm the next day. 

When you have a dinner jacket cut 
by Poole you are thus skirmishing 
with history. You are also getting the 
finest workmanship and expertise of a 
firm whose experience dates back to 

Continued on Page 126 


In the hushed grandeur of Poole’s the chief fitter and a client plan a suit. 
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Continued from Page 124 

Napoleonic days. This bright ascendancy in 
a highly competitive field in the 19th Cen- 
tury was, like so many other aspects of 
history, the result of the right man being 
at the right place at the right time. The 
right man was Henry Poole, son of James 
Poole, 2 linen draper in Everett Street, 
Brunswick Square, who had stumbled into 
being a tailor in the panic that engulfed 
England after Napoleon’s escape from 


Elba. The country was mobilizing to re- 
sist invasion and patriotic James Poole 
hastened into the ranks of his militia regi- 
ment in a tunic cut by himself and sewn in 
equal haste by his wife. Its neatness caught 
an officer’s eye and, after Waterloo, James 
set himself up as a military tailor. 

Henry, who was born in 1814, inherited 
his father’s business in 1846. He had a 
great love of sporting properties, horses, 
hunts, pink coats and the earls and dukes 


who wore them, and he had a great flair 
for getting on with the right people. Not 
only did he learn as an apprentice to flat- 
braid a coat and face a lapel but to asso- 
ciate himself on terms of decorous sport- 
ing equality with the owners of great an- 
cestral stables. Formal London drawing 
rooms and the Court were something else 
again, but they were in the offing too. 
Fashionable tailors were taking over 
Savile Row, until then sacred to the 














Saving up to see Britain? Pian to do it by rail! 


(7; of the first things you learn when you arrive 
in the United Kingdom is that railroads are 
different there. 

It’s not just that they are called “railways’’. . . 
or that the cars are called ‘“‘carriages”’ 
travel in ‘“‘compartments.”’ 


The big thing is, British Railways take you every- 


where . . . and for very little money. 
Trains are punctual. Schedules are 
frequent. Fares are lower than 


you’re used to. 


If you’re traveling on a budget, 
travel on the trains! 


Your meals, especially are a big 
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630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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... or that you 


surprise. A full-course dinner, with choices, will cost 
you only about $1.50. (Wines, beers, spirits are avail- 


able, too.) Well-cooked, well-served, well worth a 


higher price. 


And if you buy a book or two of British Railways 


Thrift Coupons Before you leave America (they’re 


not sold overseas 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons 


FIRST CLASS 





) you get an even bigger bargain. Up 
to 1000 miles of First Class travel 
for only $34.50; Second Class, 
$23. Rates vary in Canada. Valid 
alse for Irish cross-channel, Clyde 
and MacBrayne’s steamers. 


All you want to see in Britain, 
you can reach by British Railways. 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railway Thrift Coupons. 


BRITISH 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 
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medical profession which was now 
moving to Harley Street. Poole’s Ital- 
ianate premises, which the firm occu- 
pies to this day, became a recognized 
gathering place for young bloods and 
swells who smoked Henry’s irreproach- 
able cigars and drank his impeccable 
port while being measured for hunting 
pinks or the new Court dress, intro- 
duced by the firm, of mulberry velvet. 
In 19th Century English sporting cir- 
cles, an alliance with a good tailor was 
as important as a marriage approved 
by The Morning Post, and Henry 
Poole was soon driving his own splen- 
did horses in Rotten Row and follow- 
ing races on the Thames in his own 
stylish steam pinnace. 

Poole made himself agreeable to men 
of influence and promise everywhere 
including the rising Jewish bankers, 
Rothschild, Levy, Behrens and Monte- 
fiore, who weren't yet in Society but 
certainly were about to be. Among 
Henry’s long shots was an improbable 
political opportunist, Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, who claimed the throne of 
France. Henry and Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild between them ponied up 
$50,000 to further his cause and hit the 
jackpot when he suddenly emerged 
as Napoleon III. 

Henry Poole & Company were now 
Court tailors to one of the most bril- 
liant if insecure thrones in Europe and 
the celebrated stag hunts of the Im- 
perial Court at Compiégne became 
largely a dress parade of Poole’s wares. 
From the rifle-green jacket with gold 
lace, gold-laced tricorn hat, doeskins 
and jackboots of the Chief Ranger, the 
Baron de Wimpferen, to the uniforms 
of footmen and grooms and the riding 
habits of the Court ladies, everything 
bore the hand-sewn labe! of Poole & 
Company. 

According to the firm's official 
biographer, it was at a performance of 
Ruy Blas at the Princess's Theater, 
where the Prince of Wales admired the 
dress coat of one of the players, that 
Henry fell in with the stout little auto- 
crat who was one day to be King Ed- 
ward VII of England. His Royal High- 
ness in those days was perennially and 
embarrassingly hard up. Mamma, the 
Queen, didn’t see eye to eye with his 
way of life, his tastes or some of his 
friends, and cash was in short requisi- 
tion at Marlborough House, the prince’s 
residence. Neither was his credit good 
with conservative London wine mer- 
chants, purveyors of plover’s eggs or 
racetrack operators. 

Continued on Page 128 
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MAJESTIC CASTLES. Owen Glendower was the 
first to get into Harlech Castle uninvited. You 
can go in any day. It reminds you of wizards 
and wassail and women in wimples. So does 
Tintagel, where Merlin got up to mischief. 





ODD suRPRISES. Brighton’s Royal Pavilion is 
enough to make a maharajah rub his eyes. It was 
built for the eccentric “Prinny” who became 
George IV. You can now explore this royal folly 
for only thirty-five cents! 





SLEEPY HARBORS. Believe it or not, this tranquil 
harbor adjoins Scarborough, one of Britain’s 
liveliest resorts. Not far away, you'll find a 12th 
Century castle and a Roman signal post. You 
might pick up a denarius. 


STORYBOOK VILLAGES. The main street of Clovelly isn’t 
really a street at all. It’s a staircase. When in Devon, don’t 
miss the delicious Devonshire cream. You spread it on 
scones with dollops of strawberry jam. Cast care aside. 
He who counts calories is lost 


HISTORIC PORTS. Step aboard Lord Nelson’s flagship at 
Portsmouth and you can almost hear the crump of can- 
non and the rattle of grapeshot. Nearby, you can also 
see the house where Charles Dickens was born. Neither 
visit need cost you a penny. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. No child can ever feel 
lonely in Britain. There is no language problem 
and it’s easy to make friends. Our snap was 
taken at Weston-super-Mare. Donkey rides are 
part of the fun at almost every resort. 


‘ 5 

“ —s 
NATURAL CuRIOSITIES. A giant named MacCoul 
heaved these stones into the sea to reach a rival 
in Fingal’s Cave. Geologists refuse to believe this 
story about the Giant’s Causeway. Ulstermen 
deplore their scepticism. So do we. 
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OVER 900 ISLANDS! This couple is exploring on 
the Isle of Skye. Go to Staffa to see Fingal’s 
Cave; to Mull to see where Wendy Hiller sang 
“T know where I’m going”; and to a travel agent 
for island-hopping advice. He’s an expert. 


For free booklet, “Seaside Resorts in Britain,” see your travel agent or write Box 125, British Travel Association. 
In New York—680 Fifth Avenue; In Los Angeles—606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South La Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 
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In this pass what was more natural 
than that the Rothschilds and Henry 
Poole, who had won with Louis Na- 
poleon in precisely similar circum- 
stances, should bail out the Prince of 
Wales? His overdrafts were honored by 
the banks and uniforms by the van- 
loads (and on credit) were delivered to 
the various palaces and country homes 
of the Prince and his equally aristo- 
cratic but insolvent friends of the Marl- 
borough House set. Do you imagine for 
a minute that the carriages of the 
Rothschilds and Henry Poole’s phaeton 
with its chestnut horses and scarlet 
footmen were not far behind the vans? 

By the mid-1870’s Henry Poole was 
a London institution basking in wealth, 
adulation and the friendship of the au- 
thentic great he had always sought: the 
Prince of Wales, the novelist Anthony 
Trollope, the artist Millais, the equivo- 
cal Lord Cardigan who had led the 
charge at Balaclava, and of course the 
ever-helpful Rothschilds, Napoleon III 
and the Empress Eugenie. “Old Pooley” 
became a living legend. “The most 
beautiful horses | remember were Lord 
Calthorpe’s and those of Mr. Poole, 
the Savile Row tailor,” wrote the Duke 
of Portland in his memoirs. The Duch- 
ess of Bedford, arch-arbiter of London 
society, invited him to her Belgrave 
Square house. Gilded youth glowed in 
his sartorial approval. His greatest 
claim to literary immortality came 
when Disraeli included him in his novel 
Endymion as Mr. Vigo: “The most 
fashionable tailor in London . . . con- 
summate in his art . . . neither preten- 
tious ror servile, but simple, and with 
becoming respect for others and for 
himself.” 

Henry died as he had lived, a little 
theatrically, in 1876, when his carriage 
was Caught in an unseasonal April snow- 
storm and pneumonia followed. His 
obituaries in the British press might 
have aroused the envy of an earl. 

The line of continuity, however, was 
direct and strong. Old Henry had taken 
on his first cousin, Samuel Cundey, as 
general manager, later followed by 
Howard Cundey, who lived until 1927. 
The business today is dominated by 
three directors, Samuel Cundey II, 
Hugh Cundey and Joseph Mead, who 
has been with Poole since 1912 and 
frequently travels in the United States. 
Still a fifth generation is represented by 
Angus Cundey, a son of Samuel II, who 
is completing his apprenticeship in the 
cutting room. 








































































Over the years, the writer has had a 
number of suits tailored by the master 
builders at No. 37, to whose atelier he 
was long ago directed by the belief of 
Berry Wall and his own Uncle Ned 
Center that there was simply no other 
gentleman's tailor in practice and that 
suits by craftsmen other than Poole’s 
were little better than the garb of 
Happy Hooligan in the funnies. Berry 
had long been an American expatriate 
in Paris, and lived in a vast apartment 
in the Hotel Meurice, where his wing 
collars with stocks made for him by 
Charvet, his chow dogs and his full- 
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time career as an unreconstructed Ed- 
wardian dandy were known to newspaper 
and magazine readers all over the world. 

My Uncle Ned was a parallel case, hav- 
ing been one of the original members of 
the Brook Club in New York, a celebrated 
amateur boxer and coaching whip, and an 
integral part of the Manhattan glamour 
scene in the Diamond Jim Brady era. He 
spent his declining years growing exhibi- 
tion roses at his Chateau de Monrepos on 


the Loire. Ned, whose gaming at Saratoga 
had been part of the table talk of the smart 
sporting cosmos in the first decade of this 
century, had entree everywhere. He 
claimed to have been present on the dread- 
ful occasion when Lily Langtry slipped a 
piece of ice down the collar of Edward 
VII, an association with history which 
gave him as much prestige in 1910 as 
though he had been present at the signing 
of Magna Carta. A cynical group of 


detractors-of-everything claimed the epi- 
sode never happened, basing their dissent 
on the almost complete absence of ice in 
England at the time. But no matter. 
Poole’s representation in my own mod- 
est wardrobe is limited to two business 
suits, two sports jackets, a suit of morning 
tails with striped trousers for ceremonial 
occasions and what the management pre- 
fers to list as a “‘dining suit.”” The jackets 
of the business suits are cut from dooms- 





BIG CHANGE IN SWISSAIR 


(you'll like it) 





“Hurry, Spring!’ That's how we feel at Swissair. For in May we bring you our own special 

kind of jet service. From New York we’ll have big new whisper-quiet Swissair DC-8’s to whisk you 

non-stop to Cologne or Geneva and direct to Zurich. At Geneva and Zurich (with increasing frequency during 
the summer) we'll have swift new Swissair Caravelle jets to speed you on to key cities in Europe and 

the Mid East. And all along the way we'll be spoiling you with Swiss-Care ...so warm 
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day fabrics with notched lapels and four 
buttons, precisely on the lines, only some- 
what expanded in dimension, of the first 
suit cut to my order by Wetzel in New 
York, the American version of Poole, 
nearly forty years ago. 

Poole receives my modest patrenage 
graciously and about once a year I turn up 
among the dusty glories of No. 37 Savile 
Row if only to communicate with the 
ghosts of Lord Cardigan and Napoleon 


Ill trying on long-vanished Inverness 
capes, Raglan and Chesterfield coats, 
Taglionis (caped street cloaks), sacs, reef- 
ers, boat cloaks, Prince Alberts and velvet 
Court dress complete with stars, orders 
and jeweled swords. 

Like many other patrician English 
commercial establishments the facade of 
Poole’s is extremely modest, a study in 
understatement that contrasts in dramatic 
fashion with the implications of the name 


it shelters. A single story finished in 
mustard-yellow plaster, some of it in a 
state of uneasy adhesion, it is without 
windows. In a recessed alcove in this un- 
imposing facade a red-and-gold plaster 
crown, also in some disrepair, might be 
taken to symbolize the estate of the roy- 
alty upon which Poole’s once depended 
for a large measure of its business. A 
crepuscular entrance lined with dark wood 
panels and creaky floor boards suggests 





” NO CHANGE IN SWISSCARE 


(you'll like that, too) 


and friendly and old-fashioned that you'll sort of wish time wouldn’t hurry by so fast. 
Now if this sounds like the way you would like to travel, merely memorize this: IN MAY—PURE 
JET—SWISS-CA RE —SWISSAIR! Then call us or your travel agent for reservations. Offices in principal cities. 


> SWISSCARE SWISSAIR WORLDWIDE 
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an almost primeval antiquity. The 
salesrooms, cutting rooms and business 
office, with open fires in wintertime, 
are roofed but not lit by glass transoms 
in which generations of dust were not 
even disturbed by the wartime bomb- 
ings. Without in the least suggesting 
contrived archaism, Poole’s is well 
aware of the uses of a venerable setting. 

An assortment of Court swords still 
glitters dimly in an armory in the main 
salon at No. 37. So does a representa- 
tive selection of the blue-and-plum- 
colored Court tailcoats, frogged in 
gold, faced with watered silk, but- 
toned in crested gold, mute reminders 
of departed levees in London and din- 
ners at Windsor Castle. Hundreds of 
bolts of prudent fabrics are stacked on 
vast mahogany tables dating from the 
days of the founding Henry. In winter, 
a coal fire burns in the grate, its light 
reflected in the brass jockey scales on 
which the shrinkage and expansion of 
the peerage are recorded over the dec- 
ades, and on a huge bronze eagle 
brought from Paris by Henry as a trib- 
ute to an exalted customer. 

Half a dozen cutters in jackets and 
waistcoats stand at cutting tables, and 
the whole is presided over by Hugh 
Cundey, first gentleman of Savile Row 
and repository of a legacy of over- 
powering, if respectable, magnificence. 

On the walls are about fifty framed 
warrants, testifying to the patronage of 
emperors, kings, sultans, emirs, czars, 
rajahs, archdukes, princes, lord lieu- 
tenants, and defenders of various faiths 
and keepers of privy seals past all tally 
or reckoning. A few of these great 
names will give some clue to the rare- 
fied nature of Poole’s patronage: 


Emperor Napoleon III 
1860 Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein . 
1869 Crown Prince of Denmark 
King of the Belgians 
1870 Khedive of Egypt 
Prince of Teck 
1871 King Amadeus I of Spain 
Prince Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway 
Prince Louis of Hesse 
1874 Emperor of Brazil 
1878 Crown Prince of Austria 
1879 King Umberto I of Italy 
King of the Hellenes 
1891 Duke of Genoa 
Friedrich, Grossherog von 
Baden 
1892 Prince Emanuele Filiberto di 
Savoia 
1893 King of Denmark 
1903 Prince Albrecht of Prussia 
1905 Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
1906 Shah of Persia 
1923 Imperial Household of Japan 
1936 Boris of Bulgaria 
1959 Emperor Haile Selassie 


“If you were to go through the pages 
of Burke’s Peerage and the Almanach 
de Gotha,” says Mr. Cundey, “from 
1850 to the end of civilization in 1914, I 
think we could match you page by 
page with our old ledgers.” 

Prices at Poole’s have, generally 
speaking and in keeping with their 

Continued on Page 131 
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MERCEDES-BENZ 


Enjoy a New Point of View . . . with Mercedes-Benz. Passengers, and particularly 
drivers of Mercedes-Benz cars, are inevitably more relaxed en route than 

those in other automobiles. This is not just a function of Mercedes-Benz luxury but 
more attributable to the amazing confidence in motoring engendered by these 

cars. The high level of engineering in each Mercedes-Benz makes itself felt . . . stopping, 
cornering, cruising or simply shutting a door. Decades of selective development 

are responsible for this fact. The new 220 sedan is the latest in this long evolutionary 
chain of cars proudly carrying the silver three-pointed star. 


MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 
Sedans, convertibles, sports cars ... prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000. 
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times, been steep by English standards. 
J. S. Rarey wrote in 1858, in The Art of 
Training Horses: “‘Poole supplies more 
men and masters of hounds than any 
tailor in London, but his customers 
must be prepared to pay for perfec- 
tion.’”” When he was finally confronted 
with Poole’s bill, the Prince of Wales 
approached the first Mr. Cundey with 
the suggestion that perhaps the firm 
might arrange to charge less exalted 
customers double while royalty be al- 
lowed to pay in warrants and lordly 
patronage. Make the solvent pay for 
their insolvent betters, suggested the 
prince in a curiously Marxian moment. 

Current prices at No. 37 range from 
approximately $150 for a business suit 
to $180 for evening tails, with morning 
suits and dinner jackets ranged in be- 
tween. The management prefers three 
or four fittings spaced over as many 
weeks, but will cheerfully arrange a 
briefer schedule for hurried patrons. 

Entries in Poole’s vast ledgers kept 
in meticulous Spencerian script reveal 
the prices of other times in a harder 
currency than we will ever know again. 
In 1875, William C. Whitney, whose 
grandson is our Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, gave his address 
as 20 Nassau Street, New York, pre- 
sented a letter of introduction from 
H. A. Cooper, Esq., and commanded a 
dahlia-colored velvet beaver frock coat 
with velvet cuffs and lapels and edges 
braided with the same material for 
forty dollars gold. J. P. Morgan was 
more conservative: he ordered a black 
twilled Angola frock coat, superfine 
silk lined, for thirty-five dollars gold. 
Mr. Morgan, apparently, needed no 
letter of introduction. 

The Prince of Wales’ purchases for 
the same year cover pages of meticu- 
lous entries, including one for a 
brown vicufia stalking cape with hood 
and leather belt and buttons and velvet 
collar for fifty dollars, and one for a 





HISTORY'S 
CALLING CARDS 


@ Sharp-eyed travelers have 
often helped to piece together the 
history of America by discover- 
ing messages left by visitors 
centuries ago. 


crape mourning band for dress uni- 
form, priced at four shillings. The un- 
smiling record makes no indication of 
how or when the bill was settled. 
Emerging from a fitting at No. 37 
today is to step from a world of Levan- 
tine frock coats and checked Angola 
trousers into the pinstripe present. Gone 
from the shadow of the venerable red- 
and-gold crown that is the glory of 
Poole’s yellow facade are the top hats and 


tailcoats of London’s yesterday, now 
replaced by the bowlers and briefcases of 
bourgeois commerce. Gone the parade of 
footmen and grooms, in mulberry and 
whipcord, emerging from Poole’s on their 
master’s errands, now supplanted by the 
liveried chauffeurs of republican Rolls- 
Royces and Bentleys. 

Savile Row itself is a blend of the old 
and the new, the former represented by 
the immutable facade of Poole’s, modernity 


by the Ministry of Health and a new 
metropolitan police station. Perhaps the 
police station is a precaution, taken after 
suitable deliberation, against repetition of 
an unfortunate occurrence in 1816, when 
two villains made off with a number of 
bolts of cloth from the shop of James 
Poole and were hanged for their trouble. 

“We asked for added police protec- 
tion,”’ says Mr. Cundey, “at the time and, 
as you see, we got it.” THE END 





oo 
14 fun-filled days to Africa 


the vacation you start before you get there... 





_In 1937 a motorist stopped 
near San Francisco to change a 
tire and picked up the very brass 
plate Francis Drake had set up 
in 1579, when he claimed the 
area for England. 

In 1898 a Minnesota farmer 
discovered the Kensington Rune 
Stone, inscribed with a 1362 de- 
scription of Norse explorations in 
the region. Others have found 
across Minnesota the huge stones, 
drilied with holes, that the Vi- 
kings are believed to have used to 
anchor their boats. 

Each of these chance discov- 
eries reveals a little more of the 
country’s past. 











Africa is one of the last unspoiled tourist wonder- 
lands. No place on earth offers you so much that’s 
new, different, so many unforgettable vacation thrills! 

Getting there is such a delight, too—if you take a 
Union-Castle sea holiday. 

Every Thursday afternoon at 4 P. M. a great 
Union-Castle liner leaves Southampton, England, 
on a joyous 14-day cruise to Cape Town. Union- 
Castle is one of the world’s great steamship lines, 
and you board one of its many fine vessels plying 
the African mail route. 

How you'll enjoy the spacious cabins and lounges. 
The thousand and one shipboard diversions. The 
days fly by so quickly! You're ready for the wonders 


of Africa after this sun-and-sea tonic. 
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Another delightful feature is that the round-trip 
by Union-Castle costs you as little as $818, First 
Class; only $384, Tourist. Let your Travel Agent 
tell you how bright the “Dark Continent” is today— 
how full of fun and sun! Or, for an exciting preview 
of your trip, send for the booklet “See Colourful 
Africa.” Write to Dept. H-2, Cunard Line, General 
Passenger Agents for Union-Castle Line at 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 
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DANCES AGAIN IN CUBA 


The performance has a special brilliance, and as the curtain falls 

she is given a standing ovation. The applause is deafening. There are tears 

in the eyes of the audience and in Miss Alonso’s as well, for this 

has not been just the performance of an exceptional ballerina. A native daughter 
has danced again for her people after a long absence, and, above all, 

the curtain has risen on a new beginning for all that Cubans for generations 
have held dear — the ballet, the opera, the symphony, the theater — all the arts 


which have been forced to remain dormant for the past several years. 


What is happening culturally in Cuba now is a miracle. You can sense 

the new confidence in the destiny of this lovely island...a whole new 

feeling of creative freedom that has resulted in a complete renaissance of the arts. 
Cubans are responding with enthusiasm. Art exhibits are thronged ; 

the Symphony Orchestra of Havana is flourishing as never before; 

the modern theater is offering not only original plays, but fresh translations of both 
European and American works. And, in this new cultural climate, the beautiful 
modern Teatro Nacional will be the scene of many music and ballet festivals 
throughout the year. But perhaps the most notable of all is the rebirth 

of the Ballet Nacional de Cuba. After years of inactivity it is once more 

on the scene — and magnificently so — starring Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch, 


who helped her bring new fame to such ballets as Giselle, Coppelia and Swan Lake. 


Many honors have been given Miss Alonso, but to this Havana-born 
prima ballerina all tributes pale beside the thrill of taking part in this renaissance. 


It is with a full heart that Alicia Alonso dances again in Cuba! 


Discover the real Cuba for yourself...you'll love the difference ! 


Ask your Travel Agent. 

We would be delighted to send you a complete schedule 
of cultural events in Cuba for the coming months. 
CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


PROMENADE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
336 EAST FLAGLER STREET, MIAMI / LA RAMPA, VEDADO, HABANA 


The striking, modern architecture of the Grand Exposition in Havana— 


a magnificent showcase of reborn Cuban art, music and folklore. 
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ng lines catch your eye first. This is modern design! But that’s only part 
Cruis Along look"’. .. look closer. See the spacious cockpit, beautifully protected 
y-capped railings. See the exceptionally wide walk-around decks, the flared 
And inside, tasteful elegance highlights the extraordinary roominess of the cabin 
th luxuriously appointed for living-aboard comforts. But, in addition to see- 
Cruis Along offers that invaluable extra measure of sea-worthiness! Unexcelled 
n materials and meticulous craftsmanship result in exceptional stability and lively 
ity. Take your El Dorado anywhere with confidence and enjoy the greatest 
ng can offer! 


Along line for 1960 at your dealer's or our Manhattan showrooms. Also on 
the New York Boat Show, January 16-24. 


CRUIS ALONG BOATS, INC., SOLOMONS MARYLAND, Sister Ships of Century Runabouts 
General Sales Offices and Showrooms, Department K, 1860 Broadway, New York 23, New York 
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HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL TIPS 


by Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


SQUAW VALLEY OLYMPICS 


Q. **What is the price range of tickets to the 
Winter Olympic Games at Squaw Valley, 
and how can they be obtained?” 

G. L., Dallas, Texas 


@ Four types of tickets are available 
to the public for the VIII Olympic 
Winter Games at Squaw Valley, 
California: 

The Loge Ice Arena season ticket 
is good on each of the eleven days of 
the games, February 18 through 28, 
for a reserved loge seat in the per- 
manent grandstand of the main 
arena, where you can watch skating 
and hockey competitions and the 
Olympic ceremonies. It also permits 
access to the entire Squaw Valley 
area for viewing all other competi- 
tion. Price, $250 a person. 

The Reserved Ice Arena season 
ticket includes the above features, 
with a reserved bleacher seat instead 
of a loge seat. Price: $200 a person. 

The Season Ticket admits you to 
the entire Squaw Valley spectator 
area except the Ice Arena, for each 
of the eleven days of the Games. 
Price: $60. 

The Daily Ticket admits you to 
the spectator area for the date on 
the ticket. Price: $7.50 a person. 

Adjacent seats will be allotted 
only if applications are mailed in 
the same envelope. Write to the 
Ticket Director, VIII Olympic Win- 
ter Games, 333 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, Cal. (Telephone Y Ukon 
2-7373), or talk to your travel agent 
if you wish to co-ordinate other 
phases of your trip with your visit 
to the Winter Olympics. 


POLAR POSTAL SERVICE 
Q. “Mail service is very limited to the base 
in the Arctic where my son is stationed. I 
have heard of a radio service that transmits 
personal messages to the Arctic; do you 
have information on it?” 

B. F., Baltimore, Md. 


@ You probably refer to the Polar 
Postal Service of ham radio station 
W9ONZZ, located in Peru, Indiana. 
The station is operated by Stan 
Surber, a train dispatcher on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, who 
engages in his radio hobby from 
early morning to mid-afternoon daily. 
Mail your message, including the 
full name of the addressee and the 
name (or call sign, if known) of his 
station or post in the Arctic, to 
W9NZZ, Box 227, Peru, Indiana. 
(If the message is urgent, send via 
Western Union to 559 West Third 
Street, Peru, Indiana, or tele- 


phone GRidley 3-6504.) Upon receipt 
of your message, Stan transmits it to 
the Arctic as quickly as possible. It 
usually can be handled the day it is re- 
ceived, especially if it does not exceed 
75 to 100 words. Occasionally, how- 
ever, radio conditions in the Arctic 
make it impossible to send or receive 
messages for hours, sometimes days; 
so don’t be concerned if a requested 


answer is considerably delayed. A mes- 
sage for you from the Arctic will be 
transcribed by Stan and mailed to your 
address. There is no charge other than 
the postage on the answer. 

All messages are handled by radio- 
telegraph (code), as this type of trans- 
mission usually is more accurate and 
private than spoken communication. 
During the nine years W9NZZ has been 


operating, more than 14,000 contacts 
have been made with extreme northern 
stations. Recently, Stan has averaged 
1000 messages a month, with a record 
of having been in contact with Arctic 
outposts 353 days in a year. The sta- 
tion has received both ‘the U.S. Air 
Force Amateur Radio Award and the 
General Electric Edison Amateur Radio 
Award for public service. THE END 
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THE GREAT 
BANK HOLIDAY 


Continued from Page 61 


New York’s banks, and that Horner 
must also declare a moratorium for 
Illinois. 

At 1:45 a.m. Horner’s hotel tele- 
phone jangled—his groggy bankers 
were ready to capitulate. He taxied to 
meet them, and together they held a 
telephone conference with Lehman and 
the Treasury. At 2 a.m. he proclaimed 
his holiday. The sixteen New York 
bankers, meanwhile, piled into five 
limousines and drove to Lehman’s 
home, where arguments continued. 
Moley, spent, fell asleep in Mills’ office. 
Finally, at 4:20 a.m., the governor of 
New York reached his decision. 

Woodin shook Moley. “‘It’s all right, 
Ray. Let’s go now. Lehman’s agreed.” 

Hoover was told at 6 A.M. “We are at 
the end of our string,” he said. ‘““There 
is nothing more we can do.” 


On Saturday, March 4—the day 
Franklin Roosevelt took office and 
Howard Scott, technocrat, was for- 
mally declared bankrupt—inaugura- 
tion visitors in Washington found this 
notice posted over hotel counters: 


Members find it necessary that, 
due to unsettled banking condi- 
tions throughout the country, 
checks on out-of-town banks 
cannot be accepted. 


THE WASHINGTON HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION 


The financial heart of the country 
had ceased to beat. Banking in every 
state was wholly or partly suspended. 
Flags flew in Wall Street, honoring the 
inauguration, but the Stock Exchange 
was closed, and so, for the first time in 
eighty-five years, was the Chicago 
Board of Trade. By 10 a.m. Woodhull’s 
presses were roaring, turning out 
$250,000,000 in scrip for the New York 
Clearing House. 

Arthur Krock compared the atmos- 
phere in Washington to “that which 
might be found in a beleaguered capital 
in wartime.” The sky was the color of 
slate. Money worries had kept half the 
anticipated crowd at home; Vice Presi- 
dent Garner wore a borrowed muffler; 
Woodin, unable to reach his seat, 
perched on a railing with a cameraman; 
and during his address Roosevelt, un- 
covered and coatless, braced himself in 
the chill wind. 

“President Hoover, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, my friends. . .” 

He was flaying the money-changers, 
gone from the temple. Later it occurred 
to some that his speech had political 
implications, but actually it was mild 
abuse that weekend—Norman Vincent 
Peale, no revolutionary, demanded from 
his Fifth Avenue pulpit the following 
morning that the bankers and corpora- 
tion heads get down on their knees be- 
fore God and confess their sins. Yet the 
fact is that the Treasury, at least, had 
never been freer of politics. Awalt, the 


Republican Acting Comptroller, was work- 
ing on under the Democrats, his uncut hair 
hanging over his ears. Ballantine, the 
G.O.P. Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
was drafting Roosevelt's first fireside chat 
on the banks. And Mills’ invocation of the 
Trading-With-the-Enemy Act, originally 
written for Hoover, was issued by Roose- 
velt Sunday night. 

His cigarette holder atilt, the new Presi- 
dent declared the next four days a holiday 


for all banks and empowered Woodin to 
make exceptions. An embargo was de- 
clared on the export of gold—the Paris 
sailed without her precious cargo. Con- 
gress was being called into special session 
on Thursday, when emergency legislation 
would be ready. Meanwhile the people of 
the United States would have to manage 
without money-changers. 

How was it done? A great deal depended 
on who you were—and where you were. 


As a rule, the farther a man was from 
home, the greater his plight. If you were in 
Havana, you found that Cuba had de- 
clared its own holiday. In Cairo you were 
Offered seventeen piasters to the dollar— 
the previous day’s rate had been twenty- 
eight—and in Montreal your dollar 
dropped thirty-five cents in value over- 
night. Traveling salesmen had to hitch- 
hike—one, in New York, hawked his 
shoe samples in a hotel lobby to earn his 
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fare home. Ten New Yorkers stranded 
in Chicago were sent home in a bus by 
their hotel. 

In Reno that week, fewer than a half- 
dozen court cases were filed each day; 
women had court costs and fees, but 
lacked funds for train tickets. Miami 
was in an uproar—the American Ex- 
press Company declared a fifty-dollar 
limit on the cashing of its checks there 
Monday as 5000 tanned visitors lined 
up. Pasadena’s exclusive Huntington 
Hotel printed scrip for stranded mil- 
lionaires; among those seen in the 
lobby queue were Edward Bausch, of 
Bausch and Lomb; Sir Montagu Allan; 
and Prince Erik of Denmark. In 
Washington, Cordell Hull’s first official 
chore was to deal with enraged diplo- 
mats, who argued that their money was 
entitled to diplomatic immunity from 
sequestration. He held them off—their 
plight was no worse than that of many 
an American alone in a strange city 
where his credit meant nothing. In New 
York a drunken Hawaiian entertainer 
killed his partner for accepting a check. 
As Prince Mike Romanoff, the noted 
impostor, noted piously, ““A great many 
people’s checks are now as good as a 
great many others.” 

At home Americans struggled along 
with varying success, depending upon 
the length of local holidays. Detroit, in 
its fourth week of moratorium, was suf- 
fering. Two thirds of the city’s 1400 
laborers had been unable to raise any- 
thing on their pay checks, and several 


fainted on the job from hunger before 
emergency food cards were issued. Mer- 
chants estimated their business at 60 to 
70 per cent below normal, restaurant 
cash registers were crammed with signed 
lunch checks, and doctors, unable to 
get gasoline, had to restrict their calls. 
In Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, a newspaper survey showed 
that the average citizen had $18.23 
cash—in trousers, purses, teapots and 
baby banks—when the city’s banks 
closed on Inauguration Day. 

In such communities the problem 


, was not cash, but change. Many a man 


was walking the streets with a full wal- 
let, unable to buy cigarettes, ride a bus, 
or use a pay telephone, because no one 
would break his bills. As early as Satur- 
day, March 4, New York suburbanites 
began redeeming their commutation 
tickets to obtain silver. That night a 
crowd flourishing $100, $500 and even 
$1000 bills formed in Pennsylvania 
Station—buying tickets to Newark. 
Automats were invaded by women in 
mink who got twenty nickels change 
for dollar bills and left without eating 
anything, subways by men in homburgs 
who had never ridden a subway and 
didn’t intend to start now. Clerks, 
watching their stocks of coins shrink, 
became wary. On Lexington Avenue a 
man with a fifty-dollar bill tried to buy 
$3.52 in shaving supplies; he was ad- 
vised to grow a beard. The Commodore 
Hotel turned away a changeless man 
with a $30,000 certified check. Hotel 
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managers sent bellhops to 
churches to exchange bills for 
silver. Churches, however, were 
having their own difficulties; 
even the devout were close-fisted 
thaf March 5. One Methodist 
minister in New York advised 
his congregation to keep its sil- 


phone slugs, Canadian dollars, Mexican 
pesos and street-car tickets were used for 
currency. Mormons in Sait Lake City de- 
signed a paper money that could be used 
locally; the Greenwich Village Mutual Ex- 
change issued $1000 in tokens to member 
businesses; in Princeton the Princetonian 
printed twenty-five-cent scrip notes for 


students, to be redeemed when the banks 
reopened. A Wisconsin wrestler signed a 
contract to perform for a can of tomatoes 
and a peck of potatoes; an Ashtabula news- 
paper offered free ads in exchange for pro- 
duce; and a New York state senator arrived 
in Albany with twelve dozen eggs and a 
side of pork to see him through the week, 


The most spectacular experiment in bar- 
ter was conducted by the New York Daily 
News, which was sponsoring the semifinals 
of the Golden Gloves tournament in Madi- 
son Square Garden. The price of seats was 
fifty cents, but any article worth that amount 
was accepted as admission, provided the 
five-cent amusement tax was paid. An 


ver; another solicited an offering 
of 1OU’s. 

As the week wore on the short- 
age of change became crippling. 
On Monday storekeepers in El- 
gin, Illinois, learned that a six- SSC RSCERSMSSS SST SSS CO ew Sa wawen SUSEs Sl Setar see eesereert see re 
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education, and within an hour : , 

they had his home surrounded. ‘ ‘ bee @e%e os 
There weren’t many such caches, ‘os 
however; by Wednesday even 
the eleemosynary Mr. Rocke- 
feller had run out of dimes and 
had to give his caddie a whole 
buck. About the only people 
with fluid currency were the 
Alaskans, who were using gold 
dust, and bootleggers. 

Credit indeed, was the only 
solution to the holiday, as smart 
retailers had realized at the be- 
ginning. “If I try to get all my 
cash I shall certainly make mat- 
ters worse,”’ declared Jesse Isidor 
Straus, president of R. H. Macy 
& Co., which normally dealt 
only in hard money. “Use your 
charge account at Lord & Tay- 
lor!’ ““Use your credit!” cried 
newspaper ads. “Do not declare 
a moratorium on your appetite,” 
advertised the Hollywood Caba- 
ret Restaurant. And in Texas, 
pharmacists accepted 1OU’s for 
prescriptions. Gimbel’s extended 
credit to patrons of its restau- 
rant, and taxi dancers in Man- 
hattan’s Roseland Dance Hall 
accepted IOU’s—from men who 
could produce bankbooks. 

Harry Staton, manager of the 
Herald Tribune Syndicate, was 
in California when the banks 
closed there. They kept on clos- 
ing ahead of him, but he returned 
to New York on ten dollars, 
signing his name all the way. 
When he visited a gambling 
casino, the manager agreed to 
give him chips on credit, but 
warned that he would be paid in 
chips if he won. In Florida, two 
race tracks folded. More signifi- 
cant to the economy were the 
steel industry, whose orders hit 
a new low; the rea!-estate busi- 
ness, which was paralyzed; and 
the automotive industry, some 
of whose plants were forced to 
close. Barbershops and rail- 
roads reported sharp declines. 
Hollywood was near ruin—box- 
office receipts dropped 45 per 
cent, and every studio shut 
down. King Kong went into his 
second week at Radio City, but 
he was snarling at empty houses. 

Where credit failed, people fell 
back on barter or improvised 
scrip. During the first week of 
the new administration, stamps, 
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appraiser was engaged, who inspected, dur- 
ing the evening, frankfurters, mattresses, 
hats, shoes, overcoats, fish, noodles, night- 
gowns, steaks, spark plugs, cameras, 
sweaters, canned goods, sacks of potatoes, 
golf knickers, mechanics’ tools and foot 
balm. A boy presented his New Testament, 
a girl her step-ins. The items most fre- 
quently offered were jigsaw puzzles. 
Nearly everyone assumed the holiday 
would end with the formal adoption of 


scrip—local currencies, managed by states, 
cities and individual firms. Atlanta, Rich- 
mond, Mattituck, L.I., and Knoxville, of 
all places, were already on the stuff; be- 
fore the week of March 6 was out Nash- 
ville would have $1,000,000 in circulation; 
Philadelphia, $8,000,000. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal was paying its employees 
in private scrip. More than a hundred com- 
munities were having notes printed, includ- 
ing Chicago, Boston, Providence, New 


Haven, Detroit and New York. Governor 
Lehman had appointed Al Smith chair- 
man of an Emergency Certificate Corpora- 
tion, and tellers’ cages were being con- 
structed in the New York Clearing House 
to distribute rainbow-colored bills ranging 
in value from one dollar to fifty dollars. 
Woodhull’s Bronx plant now employed 
2500. In Nutley, New Jersey, a safety- 
paper company which had been working 
three days a week for months went on 





= was when Gods walked and sported 
among men and men had not lost the power 
to see them. It was then that the Secret of 
the Dance was revealed by the Lord of the 
Universe to a mortal, Bharata. Later, the 
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the devadasis of the temples of old. The 
sculptures of India even today pay tribute 
to the grace and dazzle of these devoted 
nymphs. And even today this living dance 
is performed in all its purity in the dance 
theatres of India. 
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three shifts, turning out six tons of scrip 
for Wisconsin and Tennessee. 

To Secretary of the Treasury Woodin, 
however, the thought of state and mu- 
nicipal currencies and company certifi- 
cates floating around the country was 
appalling and at breakfast on Tuesday, 
March 7, he told Moley that he had 
been up haif the night, brooding over 
alternatives. Scrip wasn’t needed, he 
had decided. ““We can issue currency 
against the sound assets of the banks,” 
he said. “It won't frighten people. It 
won't look like stage money. It'll be 
money that looks like money.” There 
was nothing to lose. After all, he said 
publicly, ‘““We’re on the bottom. We’re 
not going any lower.” 

Working endlessly in his Carlton Ho- 
tel suite with Carter Glass, Woodin 
met Thursday’s legislative deadline. As 
congressmen filed into the special ses- 
sion the finished bill was handed to the 
clerk—“*My name’s Bill, and I’m fin- 
ished, too,” Woodin muttered—and 
was read aloud. Few representatives 
heard it above the hubub. They had no 
copies of their own—there had been no 
time to print them; even the copy given 
the clerk bore last-minute changes scrib- 
bled in pencil. In thirty-eight minutes 
they whooped it through while Eleanor 
Roosevelt sat knitting in the gallery like 
a benign Madame Defarge, counting 
votes. Then they crowded into the Sen- 
ate chamber to hear Glass explain just 
what it was they had done. 

The little Virginian backed it, though 
he acknowledged there were parts which 
shocked him. It was, in fact, a shocking 
measure, ratifying all acts “heretofore 
or hereinafter taken” by the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
provided prison terms for hoarders, 
“conservators” rather than receivers 
for weak banks—a euphemistic triumph 
almost as great as “holiday” —and au- 
thorized the issuance of $2,000,000,000 
in new currency based on bank assets. 
At 8:36 p.m. a rumpled Roosevelt 
signed it in the White House library, 
surrounded by unpacked books and 
pictures from Hyde Park. That evening 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
recruited 375 new workers. The official 
printing presses of the United States 
finally were going into action. 

All that night and the next the lights 
of the Bureau twinkled across the tidal 
basin. There was no time to engrave 
new dies—plates bearing the imprint 
“Series of 1929" were pressed into 
service. There wasn’t even an oppor- 
tunity to acquire facsimile signatures of 
two officials from each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks; signatures were 
taken from files in the district and sent 
by messenger to the American Type 
Foundry in Jersey City, where logo- 
types were cut. Early Saturday morning 
planes began taking off from Washing- 
ton bearing bales of cash. The first were 
delivered to New York’s Federal Re- 
serve bank shortly before noon. Trans- 
fer to member banks began immediately. 

The reali trick was prying open the 
rigid fists of hoarders, who in one week 
had taken 15 per cent of the nation’s 
currency out of circulation. Even a 

Continued on Page 142 
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\ family of five fits fine—with plenty of head room, plenty of 
leg room, too, Opel’s chair-height seats give the driver a better 
feeling of control, contoured backs are extremely comfortable. 
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bewitched Congress couldn’t make the 
penal clauses apply to hoarding that al- 
ready had taken place, and so the Gov- 
ernment turned to the spur of publicity. 
On Wednesday, March eighth, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board announced that its 
banks would prepare lists of persons 
who had withdrawn gold since Febru- 
ary first and who failed to bring it back 
by March thirteenth, the following 
Monday. Newspapers had scarcely ap- 
peared with this announcement before 
bank switchboards were jammed. Anon- 
ymous callers wanted to know what 
would be done with the names, what it 
was all about. The replies were omi- 
nously vague. Callers were told only 
that if they had gold and wanted to re- 
turn it, the banks would open for them, 
and newspapermen would be kept out 
of lobbies. 

In the next few hours thousands of 
mattresses were torn open, cans dug up, 
hidden boxes brought forth. Banks ev- 
erywhere reported long queues, remi- 
niscent of the preceding week’s panic 
but comprised this time of men and 
women carrying Gladstones and brief- 
cases. In Cleveland $300,000 was de- 
posited that day; in Minneapolis, $182,- 
000. Thursday, the day Woodin’s bill 
was cheered through Congress, Cleve- 
land took in $500,000, Philadelphia 
$700,000, Richmond $163,000. The real 
flood of double eagles, however, was in 
New York, which, despite a fifty-six- 
mile gale—which tore loose the stitch- 


ing in a woman’s petticoat and sent a 
sheaf of gold certificates scudding across 
Sixth Avenue—banked $30,000,000 
that day. One man brought in $700,- 
000; one firm, whose identity remains a 
secret, delivered $6,000,000 in bullion 
to the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Encouraged, the bank extended its 
order on Friday, asking for reports 
covering withdrawals of the past two 
years. The widened hunt brought big- 
ger game; the nation’s gold supply rose 
dramatically. By 9:30 a.m., when the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
opened, there was a line of 1000 people, 
their pockets and luggage sagging with 
gold. An hour later, the crowd had 
grown to 1500. Filing through the 
grilled gates, the depositors filled out 
deposit slips, presented the same bags 
and rolled paper stacks they had with- 
drawn, and waited while the money was 
counted. When the bank closed at 5 

M., two hours late, 4000 people had 
passed in and out. 

The flow continued, uninterrupted, 
on Saturday, enhanced in Wilmington 
by a twenty-year collection of gold 
pieces turned in by Irenée du Pont. By 
that night, Federal Reserve banks had 
recovered $300,000,000 in gold and 
gold certificates—enough to support 
$750,000,000 additional circulation. 
Even before the planes took off with 
new bank notes, Woodin had permitted 
individual savings banks to dole out 
ten dollars to each depositor. Business 
began to stir, and not all the money was 





fun for all on the 


BY DAY—28 miles of sparkling beach—5 champion- 
ship golf courses—fishing, swimming, sailing and water 
skiing in fresh or salt water—5000 modern beachfront 
hotel and motel rooms—historic homes and land- 
marks—magnificent gardens 











BY NIGHT—dozens of fine restaurants featuring conti- 
nental cuisine—dancing and entertainment in smart 
clubs—fashion shows—beach parties—romantic Old 
, South setting—amuse- 
ment parks—one of 
America’s most beau- 

tiful views 
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spent for necessities. In Boston Satur- 
day afternoon a Herald reporter found 
several hundred women crowded around 
five counters in a bargain basement, 
buying jigsaw puzzles. 


Roosevelt extended the national mor- 
atorium while the Treasury separated 
strong banks from the weak. After the 
passage of Thursday’s bill Woodin in- 
vited applications for permission to re- 
open; actual openings would start Mon- 
day. It was the next week that killed 
Woodin—he was under a doctor’s care 
before it was over, and in his grave the 
following year. t despite his heroic 
effort, the stagg.. ing task of examining 
18,000 institutions would have been 
impossible without the technical knowl- 
edge of the Republicans, who stayed at 
their desks. Awalt, in the first few days, 
returned home only to shower and 
change his clothes; James Douglas, 
who had been assistant secretary under 
Mills, served as the contact man with 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks, forty 
state banking departments, and clear- 
inghouses everywhere. In the whirlwind 
tempers were short, but did not follow 
party lines. ‘We were,”’ Moley later re- 
called, “just a bunch of men trying to 
save the banking system.” 

In New York on Monday, all but 
nine national banks were allowed to re- 
open; in Philadelphia, all but six. At 
the end of the week 13,500—75 per 
cent—of the country’s banks were back 
in business, and the sweet notes of 


gongs again were heard in stock ex- 
changes. Price rises on the Chicago 
Board of Trade strained at the legal 
limit, and in New York stocks jumped 
fifteen per cent. We have John T. 
Flynn’s word for it that the New York 
ticker clicked off the message, ““Happy 
Days Are Here Again.” 

Of course they weren’t really. One 
dollar in every ten was tied up in frozen 
deposits on March fourteenth—when 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue finally 
agreed to give income-tax payers six- 
teen days grace—and as late as October 
the Government still was trying to reor- 
ganize 376 banks. But the panic had 
been ended without currency chaos or 
nationalization of the banks. Undoubt- 
edly the medicine had been strong; the 
inflationary movement, once started, 
was irresistible; in April America left 
the gold standard. The months that 
followed saw an entirely new concept 
of the economy developed in the NRA, 
AAA, CCC, the Federal Securities Act, 
the Stock Exchange Act, and, in 1935, 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. The power of the bankers had 
been irrevocably broken. 

It was in Roanoke, Virginia, that 
J. P. Morgan was discovered during the 
holiday on his annual automobile trip 
south. He was shy as ever, and declined 
comment on the Depression. He did, 
however, remark that he was glad the 
morning’s fog was lifting. 

“I like to read the signs along the 
road,”’ he said. THE END 
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Denmark’s Liqueur 
Delight Since 1818 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. E-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





See faye 


... during the popular THRIFT SEASON! 
November Ist through March 15th 


What a wonderful opportunity to see Italy . . . to enjoy her gentle 
warmth, magnificent cities, superb scenery. In winter—between 
NOVEMBER Ist 1959 and MARCH 15th 1960, you may 
explore Italy . . . savor the charm, the excitement... on an 


amazing Thrift Season plan! 


ONLY YOUR TRAVEL AGENT CAN HELP YOU ENJOY 
THIS LOW-COST_ITALIAN TOURIST ECONOMY PLAN. 
Savings are as much as 20% on ordinary rail and other transporta- 
tion, 10% on listed hotel, restaurant, and night club bills. See 


your Travel Agent before you leave for the most delightful winter 
vacation of your life—in Italy! 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.I.T. 


Palazzo d’italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Ave. NEW ORLEANS: International Trade Mort SAN FRANCISCG: St. Francis Hotel 
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Fantastic! Paris is 6% Air France 


jet hours from New York! 


Giant new Air France Boeing 707 Intercontinental 1s world’s 


fastest, largest, longest-range jetliner — flies 
NON-STOP BOTH WAYS between New York and Paris* 


Step aboard, you’re in France. 6% hours 
later you're in Paris, feeling like the gentle- 
man on the left. This is jet magic by Air 
France aboard the new Air France Boeing 
707 Intercontinental Jet—world’s largest, 
fastest, longest-range jetliner. 


France aloft 


You've never seen anything like it. Décor, 
service, Cuisine—everything spells France. 
For a very good reason. Everything aboard 
this giant American-built jet is France. 


Color test at 34,000 feet 


Take the interiors, for example. They 
were designed and installed in France. The 
spacious De Luxe cabin, the Promenade 
Bar, the Economy Class cabin—even the 
seats—were Paris-inspired. The atmos- 
phere is bright, cheerful, subdued, rest- 
ful. Exquisite care went into each phase 
of the design. The colors, for example, 
were chosen after they had been tested 
not only on the ground, but in actual flight 
34,000 feet up. 


Service extraordinaire 


Service, of course, didn't need any testing 
at all. Air France stewards and hostesses 


have always done things with speed, efh- 
ciency and extraordinary courtesy. And on 
these new 707 jets there are more stewards 
and hostesses to give you more service than 
ever before. 


1,600-mile meal 


The food is fabulous, It is prepared in two 
galleys—one galley for Economy Class 
meals, one for De Luxe meals. It is served 
course by course to De Luxe passengers. 
Typical De Luxe entrees: Filet Mignon, 
Pressed Duck, Chicken in Wine. Though 
you travel at unprecedented speed, you eat 
leisurely. You usually fly 1,600 miles 
between cocktails and coffee. 


No vibration 


France aloft is much calmer and more 
serene than any Paris street. Vibration is 
virtually nonexistent. Your trip is so 
smooth and effortless you feel hardly any 
sensation of motion. 


Non-stop both ways 


Yet the four jet engines are producing the 
equivalent of 60,000 horsepower. You fly 
non-stop to Paris from New York in 6% 
hours, one-stop from Chicago and Los 


For the best time yet... 


AIRsFRANCE —) 


~ 


Angeles. And you fly NON-STOP back 
from Paris to New York as Air France has 
been doing for years. The Air France 707 
is the world’s longest-range jetliner. 


World’s most proven jet 


It’s also the world’s most proven jetliner— 
having flown hundreds of millions of 
passenger miles. No other jetliner in 
commercial aviation has had anywhere 
near the amount of in-flight testing and 
regularly scheduled service in its perform- 
ance record. 


New daily jet service 


* Beginning January 25, Air France Boeing 


707 Intercontinentals will fly non-stop 
from New York to Paris, departing 7:30 
p.m. On April 1, Air France Jets will fly 
one-stop from Los Angeles to Paris...and 
on April 17 Chicago-Paris service will be 
changed from Super Starliners to. the new 
Air France Jets. Be one of the first to 
enjoy this wonderful new service. Economy 
Fare round trip New York-Paris, only 
$532.20. De Luxe Fare New York-Paris, 
round trip, $979.60. See your Travel Agent 
or call Air France. 








WORLD’S FASTEST JETLINER/WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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Quiet elegance marks this Oldsmobile. With its / 


luxurious Custom-Lounge Interiors and PREMIUM Y ff ' ~ Y f 


oe RS UR EROE SE a TR TRE. Pes OAS & 


ROCKET Engine, you are certain to find it the most 
satisfying car you have ever owned. Your local 


authorized Oldsmobile Quality Dealer will be most 


by OLDODSNMNOBILE 


happy to show you all the reasons why. 


OLOSMOBILE DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


FOR THE PERSON WHO WANTS THE FINEST THE MEDIUM-PRICE CLASS HAS TO OFFER! 
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Breakfasts 


This meaty breaktast, se/ up for members of 

the Whaddon Chase at Pendly Manor, near London, recalls the old 
English tradition of breakfasting in depth after 

the hunt. It consists of eggs, trout, ham, steak-and-kidney pie, 
ginger beer, beef, bread, roast pheasant and partridge. 


America’s most neglected meal is 
really the most important. 
Here are ways to make it more 


varied, nourishing and graceful 


@ Contracts may be negotiated at 
lunch, social position established over 
the tea table, gastronomical triumphs 
achieved at dinner, but these are 
trifling matters compared to the drama 
of breakfast. For what and how we eat 
at breakfast affects our personality, 
health, and mental ability, even the 
happiness and security of our family. 
Like astrologers reading a horo- 
scope, nutritionists, psychologists 
and sociologists can scan a breakfast 
table and forecast the future. A 
pitcher of orange juice, fresh and 
foaming, hot muffins under a nap- 
kin, a dish of golden eggs encircled by 
a wreath of crisp sausage, steam ris- 
ing from the coffee cups—these are 
happy omens portending that father 
will get a raise, the children master 
long division, grandpa win a rumba 
contest, and mother, serene, beautiful 
and efficient, persuade the Secretary 
of State to address her P.T.A. 
Unfortunately this happy group is 
a minority. Surveys by state and Fed- 
eral agencies show that more than 
half the families in the United States 
eat an inadequate breakfast or none at 
all. The outlook is dark for the hur- 
ried, harried households where mother 
nibbles a corner of toast, father says, 
“No time—so long,” and children 
gulp milk while assembling their home- 
work and gobble doughnuts all the 
way to the bus stop. They will have 
few promotions and little fun and their 
prizes will be booby prizes. People 
who scant breakfast tend to be poor 
learners and slow workers, indecisive, 
easily tired, often depressed and irri- 
table, prone to accident and ill health 
due to hypoglycemia (low blood sugar). 
The importance of a hearty break- 
fast is not a new discovery. “He that 
would earn a good dinner must have 
a good breakfast,” is proverbial ad- 
vice, or as Robert Browning put it: 
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A sinking at the lower abdomen 
Begins the day with indifferent omen. 


Modern clinical studies explain 
why this is true. Our supply of ready 
energy depends on our blood-sugar 
level, which is continually depleted by 
exertion (yawning or climbing Mt. 
Everest) and periodically restored by 
food (a cough drop or a fifteen-course 
banquet). We come to breakfast (ex- 
actly what the name implies) lower on 
fuel than at any other time of the day. 
At this point, we should consume a 
fourth to a third of the day’s total in- 
take. But just adding calories is not 
the answer. The “good” breakfast 
must supply the right kind, as well as 
the right amount, of fuel. 

Carbohydrates burn quickly. Every 
athlete knows the sugar in achocolate 
bar gives a fast but short “lift.” The 
starches are almost as rapid. The 
cinnamon-bun breakfast is fine for 
the race to the bus stop, but by 
10 A.M. its energy potential has either 
been used or stored as fat and it’s 
time to recharge. Hence the coffee 
break, proof positive that the first 
meal failed its purpose. 

The hordes surging counterward 
each mid-morning are not, as some 
would have it, lazy and defiant, but 
starving. The fact that many are over- 
weight and their hunger march is a 
hunger waddle does not lessen the 
tragedy. But the second attempt at 
breakfast seldom improves on the 
first. Pecan roll? Shoofly pie? Danish 
pastry? (The Danes sensibly break- 
fast on herring and cheese.) 


This does not mean that carbohy- 


drates serve no purpose. Cereals, 
whole grains, fruits or vegetables cer- 
tainly should be included, but what is 
particularly needed at breakfast is 
more protein. The proteins take longer 
to break down and so provide a slow 
steady supply of “‘fuel”’ that will main- 
tain the blood-sugar level without 
“boosters” throughout the morning. 

The high-protein breakfast was 
once the rule in the United States. The 
colonists came from a country where, 
if the old ballad is right, 


Elizabeth Tudor her breakfast did take 
On a quart of beer and a pound of beej 
steak. 


In the new world, with meat and 
game easier to come by than grains, 
everyone could live like royalty. 
Pioneers began the.. Susy day with 
woodcock, ducks, pigeons, potted 
rabbit, squirrel stew, a venison ham 
or a slab of bear bacon. Fish was a 
staple, with oysters a foot long and 
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lobsters as tall as a man—or so an en- 
thusiastic booster declared—and shad 
was sO commonplace that appren- 
tices’ indentures stipulated it should 
not be served above four mornings a 
week. On this hearty fare Americans 
throve for three hundred years. 

What cleared the table and left our 
cupboard bare? A number of things: 
urbanization and the time clock first, 
then suburbanization and the train 
schedule, the fashion for reducing 
diets, our more sedentary life, the 
growth in popularity of prepared 
cereals—all contributed to the catch- 
as-catch-can breakfast. 

The old-fashioned family break- 
fast ought to be revived not only to 
provide better nourishment for the 
body but for the spirit as well. In 
many households, school schedules, 
social and business obligations, and, 
deplorably, television viewing, make 
breakfast the only time when the 
family is sure of being together. It is 
often these few priceless minutes, 
sociologists say, that establish the 
unity and concord that must last a 
lifetime. 

The family who want to reap all 
the rewards of a good breakfast must 
be prepared to change their habits. 
The food budget will have to be redis- 
tributed more equally among the 
three meals. The family will also have 
to rise a half hour or more earlier— 
not so much to prepare the breakfast 
as the breakfaster. 

With careful planning to take full 
advantage of precooked, frozen, and 
ready-to-eat foods, and with modern 
equipment that is adapted to use at 
the table, any cook can, in fifteen 
minutes, turn out fruit and beverage 
plus a hearty protein dish. Boeuf Stro- 
ganoff, having been made the night 
before, comes out of the freezer for 
reheating. Sweetbreads, parboiled, 
need only be grilled until brown. Cold 
tongue from the delicatessen and ham 
from a can go straight to the table. 
Scrambled eggs with anchovies can be 
whipped up on the spot. 

Food is only part of a meal. All the 
protein in a roast ox won’t make a 
breakfast “good” unless the sur- 
roundings are pleasant. Why, for ex- 
ample, should table décor be more im- 
portant at dinner? There must also be 
ample time to eat leisurely (this will 
be like retraining fire horses to do 
dressage) and the atmosphere must 
be conducive to communication. 

Celebrities often report they break- 
fast in seclusion (evidence of exquisite 
sensibility); the rest of us sometimes 
achieve the same effect right at the 
table by constructing a small cubicle 


out of the morning paper, cereal 
boxes or textbooks. These retreats 
will have to go if breakfast is to have 
its proper social meaning. 

“Not hungry” is the usual excuse 
for ignoring breakfast. Fruit or juices 
rich in vitamins taken immediately on 
arising seem to wake up the appetite. 
Physical exercise and fresh air do the 
same. (On a camping trip bacon, 
trout, even eggs well seasoned with 
ashes develop nuances of flavor pre- 
viously undetected.) We cannot, like 
our grandparents, make ready for 
ham, grits, red-eye gravy, mince pie, 
chipped beef, and raised buckwheat 
cakes by a round of morning chores. 
As a substitute we can try setting-up 
exercises, a short walk or, even better, 
ten minutes in the garden (oh, those 
fortunate beings who may pick therein 
a bowl of fresh raspberries or a cut 
handful of new asparagus). Dieters, 
by the way, need have no fear. Tests 
show that a proper breakfast does not 
add pounds but rather, by eliminating 
the need for a coffee break and a heavy 
lunch, is a reducing aid. 

Lack of interest in breakfast also 
originates in boredom—self-induced. 
Why is it that although few of us 
could endure even the best dinner re- 
peated ten times in succession, we ac- 
cept—in fact demand—the same 
breakfast year after year? Four— 
never, never three or five—prunes, 
our talismanic serving of Whoopsies, 
a two-minute-twenty-nine-second 
egg—and any suggestion of a two- 
minute-thirty-secgnd egg, or a Cor- 
nish pastie, or a broiled trout, is more 
than our psyche, still shaken from its 
defeat by the alarm clock, can endure. 

The very goodness of some foods, 
their versatility, low cost, and easy 
preparation make us wear them out. A 
prime example—eggs and bacon or 
ham. We tend to have them in one 
favorite way, although it is doubtful 
that any one cook ever lived long 
enough to explore all the possibilities 
of the egg—boiled, fried, shirred, 
poached, roasted, baked, scram- 
bled—and the infinite ramifications of 
the omelet—green peppers, broccoli, 
shrimp, chives, capers—that extend 
to the outermost boundary of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

The two paper-thin strips of fried 
bacon as an accompaniment to eggs 
are so much an institution it may be 
heresy to suggest that a slab of bacon 
boiled to a pearly translucence, sliced, 
eaten hot or cold, ought to appear on 
the table sometimes, and so, too, 
should that best of all possible ba- 
cons, roast bacon. This dish takes time 

Continued on Page 150 


Good mornings at Brennan's French 
restaurant in New Orleans begin 
with a mammoth breakfast. 

Here is a sample drawn from 

the more than fifty 

items on the menu: gin fizz, 

an orange with brandy, onion 

soup, eggs St. Denis, lamb chops 
Mirabeau, white wine and coffee. For 
breakfasters who still have 

room left, there are 

also champagne and the crepes 
Fitzgerald filled with sour cream 

and cream cheese and 

covered with strawberries 

flamed in kirsch 

and strawberry liqueur. 
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and should be prepared ahead. It re- 
quires a lean, strong, well-cured piecc 
of meat; anything less will dissolve 
into lard. Score the rind and set the 
bacon on a rack in an uncovered 
earthen dish in a low, low oven. Baste 
every half hour with its own fat until 
further waiting is impossible. Slice, 
taste, give thanks, and try to save some 
for breakfast. Good hot or cold. 

Ham, like age, politics and religion, 
should be taboo as a subject for dis- 
cussion. No one, however persuasive, 
is going to convert a Bradenham fol- 
lower to Prague or Smithfield ham, 
nor will a sassafras-curing man ever 
sully his smokehouse with corncobs. 
Whether to glaze with honey, anoint 
with mustard, stud with cloves, or 
wrap in dough is a matter of further 
contention. It would be well, how- 
ever, to weigh against all this the 
result of a notorious experiment. 
George Rector, the famous restaura- 
teur, used to tell of a man who bet that 
nothing could penetrate the outer 
blanket of ham fat and won by serv- 
ing two hams, equally delicious, one 
boiled whole in champagne, the other 
in ink. 

The art of breakfasting must be 
developed on a trial-and-error basis. 
It lacks a literature. The writers of 
gastronomical memoirs seemingly 
sleep until lunch is announced. Cook- 


books save their goodies for a larger 


audience. Few public or private tables 
really welcome the early guest. The 
formal breakfast is only a dress-up 
lunch. Restaurants dedicated to haute 
cuisine (and a lot of the basse cuisine 
ones too) are firmly closed until 
noon. 
Chain restaurants with a large 
turnover in low-priced food can us- 
ually be depended on for good coffee 
and often feature a local specialty that 
is excellent. Shipboard breakfasts are 
always memorable, probably because 
the length of the menu and the extent 
of the appetite are so well matched. - 
All in all, however, the best break- Ernest Henderson, president of the Sheraton Corporation 
fast money can buy is probably to of America and a Yankee from way back, 
be found in a hotel. Not necessarily a shows why New Englanders are such solid citizens. 
4 His breakfast choice at the Sheraton-Plaza 


Hotel in Boston ranges through bacon and eggs, 
walls are glass, the napery a cheery baked beans and brown bread, to 


pink, and the menu offers a choice of codfish cakes, blueberry and corn muffins, 
graces, the entrees which follow are doughnuts, cheese and apple pie. 


new establishment, for although their 


often prosaic. It is the hostelry with 
roots in the past—The Sheraton- 
Plaza in Boston, The Brown in 
Louisville, the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall in Atlantic City, the Sheraton- 
Palace in San Francisco, and others 
like them—that surround breaking 
the fast with appropriatedignity. There 
one finds a vast room, gently lighted, 
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starched white tablecloths, crackling 
napkins, a red rose with fern in the 
vase, hot breads in a filigreed basket, 
curls of butter on ice, steam rising 
from silver domes, and a cathedral 
silence broken only by the rustling 
pages of the morning newspaper. 

But whether it be amidst such 
splendor or in the family kitchen, 
breakfast will probably begin with 
fruit, a relatively recent innovation, 
included, it would seem, for medical 
rather than gastronomical reasons. 
First a daily dish of prunes was the 
fashion; then grapefruit became the 
cure-all. Our current panacea is or- 
ange juice, and it is all too available 
to us—canned, diluted, frozen, dehy- 
drated, concentrated and crystallized. 
We may soon forget that a large, 
freshly squeezed, unstrained, un- 
sweetened glass of orange juice is one 
of life’s easiest pleasures. 

The only fault really of these fruits 
is their ubiquity. Why can’t we have 
damson plums, too, or oxheart cher- 
ries, persimmons or a bunch of To- 
kays? Or currants? Next to sunrise, 
what could make a morning brighter 
than. sugar-frosted red currants, or 
gooseberries with sour cream, or ripe 
raspberries in a crystal bowl? 

Strange are the ways of progress. 
Although the citrus fruits, bananas, 
and even such exotics as guava, 
papaya and mango are now common 
fare, and strawberries and pineapples 
are in season twelve months a year, 
we have lost many of our dooryard 
fruits. And a poor exchange it is 
when the old, choice varieties pains- 
takingly developed for flavor, texture 
and aroma are replaced by good 
“shippers” and “keepers.” Perhaps in 
deserted apple orchards there still 
may be bearing trees of Maiden 
Blush, Fallwater, Sweet Bough, Seek- 
No-Further, Black Gilliflower (the 
best of all for baking), and the before- 
breakfast apple, Ivory White Trans- 
parent, known also as Early Riser. 
But where are all the pears of the last 
century—the two thousand and more 
kinds—developed by gentlemen gar- 
deners, and the peaches named by 
farmer poets: Gold Drop, Scarlet 
Nutmeg, Musketong, White Mag- 
dalen, Yellow Rare-Ripe and Red 
Checked Melocton? 

Even if we were to rediscover some 
of these treasures our compulsion to 
store fruits in the refrigerator and eat 
them ice cold would nullify their dis- 
tinct character. Apples, watermelon, 
winter pears can survive low tempera- 
ture and recoup, but the softer-fleshed 
fruits—peaches, nectarines, apricots 
and figs—permanently sacrifice some 


flavor and bouquet. Melons particu- 
larly dislike chilling and display their 
resentment in a rubbery texture and 
increased acidity. And tomatoes, 
also a fruit, are at their best when 
eaten sun-warmed from the garden. 

When the home orchard disap- 
peared, the preserve cupboard fol- 
lowed after. Sad it is that a whole gen- 
eration now equates “jelly” with 
pectin, saccharin and artificial fla- 
voring in a plastic cube. Old gaffers 
will have to recall for them the glories 
of the past and sing of fox-grape 
jelly, brilliant as amethyst; currant 
jelly, a ruby to match; quince honey; 
the marmalades, Dundee in a stone 
crock and bitter orange from Seville; 
apple butter simmered with spices 
for twenty-four hours and stirred the 
while with a wooden paddle; wild- 
strawberry jam cooked by the sum- 
mer sun—it is a subject for a saga. 

Vegetables, fresh or cooked, too 
seldom grace the breakfast table. But 
if a tomato juiced is good, then why 
not one fried or broiled? Even the 
rock-hard, cellophane-packed, wax 
tomato sold in winter may be ren- 
dered edible when sliced half an inch 
thick, dipped first in milk and then 
in wheat germ or cracker meal and 
fried in butter; or the slices may be 
spread with deviled ham or anchovy 
paste mixed with mayonnaise and set 
under the broiler until the topping 
bubbles. It would be hard to think of 
a better beginning for a hot July day 
than a ripe tomato, peeled and quar- 
tered, accompanied by a bit of blue 
cheese—or perhaps a crisp cucumber 
with.a generous slice of Greek Feta 
cheese beaded with brine. 

Izaak Walton’s favorite streamside 
breakfast, a fresh brown loaf, newly 
pulled radishes, and sweet butter 
could serve commuters as well as 
fishermen. And mushrooms, the most 
adaptable of vegetables, if served 
grilled for breakfast, the caps filled 
with parsley, crumbs and butter, 
might even tempt one ordinarily com- 
mitted to cigarettes, coffee and as- 
pirin. 

Some foods traditionally belong to 
the morning hours. One must eat them 
then or not at all—groats well but- 
tered and drizzled with maple syrup; 
cracked wheat baked with honey; 
oatmeal, nut-sweet after bubbling all 
night in a double boiler; Minute Oats 
soaked in orange juice for ten min- 
utes (a surprisingly palatable cereal). 

There are certain left-overs unques- 
tionably better the second day and 
usually in too short supply for lunch 
or dinner. What better time than 
breakfast then to eat baked beans, 








SEVEN EYE-OPENING BREAKFASTS: A week's breakfast 
menus, with recipes for four, emphasizing proteins, variety and novelty. 


MELON 

GRILLED KIDNEYS, GUBBIN’S SAUCE 
RADISHES WITH SWEET BUTTER 
CHEESE TRAY 

PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH COFFEECAKE 


SUNDAY 


Grilled Kidneys: Kidneys are too little appreciated, largely because 
they are improperly prepared and overcooked. The following method 
produces a morsel of sweet tenderness. Allow 3 lamb kidneys a person. 
Wipe with a damp cloth if necessary, but do mot wash and do not par- 
boil. Skin. Split deep enough to extract fatty core and connective tissue. 
Salt and pepper, add sprig of rosemary or parsley and close. Wrap each 
kidney in a short strip of bacon (not too thin) and fasten with a tooth- 
pick. Skewer and grill or oven-broil; turn once. When bacon is done 
kidneys are ready. Serve on French bread with Gubbin’s Sauce. 
Gubbin’s Sauce: While the kidneys broil, melt 6 tbsp. butter in a bowl 
over hot water, blend in 2 tbsp. prepared mustard, | tbsp. cider vinegar, 
3 tbsp. sweet cream. Salt and pepper, add a pinch of cayenne. Stir 
rapidly, serve frothy and hot. 


Pennsylvania Dutch Coffeecake: Cream | cup sugar with 2 
tbsp. butter. Sift 2 cups flour with 2 tsp. baking powder and }% tsp. 
salt, and stir this in alternately with 1 cup milk and | tsp. vanilla ex- 
tract. Beat 100 strokes by hand or 2 minutes in mixer. Pour into a well- 
buttered cake pan. Mix 3 tbsp. butter with 14 cup brown sugar to make 
coarse crumbs. Poke holes in batter, fill with some of this mixture and 
spread remainder over top. Bake at 350° F. about 25 minutes. 


BAKED APPLE 

MUSHROOMS WITH CHESTNUTS 
CANADIAN BACON 
WHOLE-WHEAT MUFFINS 


MONDAY 


Mushrooms With Chestnuts: Stem, wash, drain 12 large mush- 
room caps. Mash 6 boiled, peeled chestnuts with 3 tbsp. cracker crumbs, 
2 tbsp. finely chopped fresh parsley, salt, pepper and 2 tbsp. olive oil. 
Toss lightly. Fill caps and broil with sliced Canadian bacon. 


BLUEBERRIES 
BAKED EGGS WITH GREEN BEANS 
BUTTERMILK BISCUITS 


TUESDAY 


Baked Eggs With Green Beans: [nto a well-buttered casserole put 
3 cups green beans, cooked until just tender. Beat 4 eggs with salt, 
pepper, pinch of saffron and | tsp. finely chopped summer savory. Pour 
over beans. Bake at 325° F. until eggs are set—about 12 to 15 minutes. 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


WEONESDAY CORNISH PASTIES 


Pasties improve with freezing and may be made ahead. Bake at 375° 
F. 20 minutes (no thawing is necessary). 

Crust: Combine \% Ib. butter with 4 Ib. cream cheese using pastry 
blender or fork. Cut in 11% cups ail-purpose flour sifted with }4 tsp. 
salt. Form into 2 balls and chill 2 hours. Filling : Chop 2 medium onions, 
simmer in butter over low heat until tender. Add 2 cups coarsely diced 
cooked meat (or fry raw ground chuck), salt, pepper, chopped parsley, a 
pinch of sage, a cup of beef stock, and simmer 5 minutes. Roll pastry on 
chilled surface. Cut into 4” x 6” rectangles. Put filling on half, folding 
remainder over to cover. Pinch edges tightly. Prick top. Freeze. 


TOMATO JUICE 
CORNED-BEEF HASH 
ASPARAGUS 
CRACKERS 


THURSDAY 


Crackers: Swedish knackerbréd, pumpernickel, rye wafers, oat crack- 
ers, Armenian sesame crackers, and so on, make excellent substitutes for 
toast. 

BROILED GRAPEFRUIT 

KEDGEREE 

KNACKERBROD 


FRIDAY 


Kedgeree: In a shallow well-buttered baking dish, spread 1 cup cooked 
rice. Cover with 2 cups cooked, fiaked fish. Beat 14 cup sour cream with 
4 cup milk and dash of curry. Pour over fish-and-rice mixture and 
brown under broiler. 


AVOCADO HALVES 
BROILED BUTTERFLY STEAK 
POPOVERS 


SATURDAY 


Butterfly Steak: Have a small steak, either boneless sirloin or pin 
bone, cut }4” thick. Split just to edge. Fold open. Tenderize. Spread 
with herb butter. Broil. 






























































































































































































































Jennie Grossinger confronts a mountain 
of Jewish breakfast delicacies 

right off her menu at Grossinger’s 

Catskill resort. Among the 

rise-and-shine fare : 

lox (smoked salmon), marinated, 

pickled, kippered, fried 

and baked herring, 

cream cheese, matzoths, bagels 

and onion rolls. 


pork pie or pea soup? In fact any of 
the hearty soups—lentil, potato, 
corn chowder, minestrone—make 
fine winter fare, as do the “party” 
soups of an earlier day—cream of 
chestnut, green turtle, lobster bisque— 
all far better as a meal than a first 
course. For summer breakfasts there 
is a calendar of cold soups: madri- 
lene, sorrel and the fruit soups from 
Scandinavia. 

Nature seems to size certain foods 
into breakfast portions—kidneys, rib 
steak, chicken livers, lamb cutlets, 
herring, sweetbreads, a thick mutton 
chop or a smoked pork chop. Man’s 
contribution was the sausage, and the 
disappearance of all but one or two of 
its varied forms from the public table 
shows our lack of confidence in each 
other. Fortunately in a few country 
towns here and there and in ethnic 
neighborhoods of large cities, sausage 
makers still flourish and the adven- 
turous shopper may find chorizo, 
kalbaesi, liver pudding, cervelat, 
Braunschweiger—an international rep- 
resentation. 

Many outmoded dishes—not quite 
substantial enough for dinner, too 
homely to compete with pizza-burg- 
ers, frosted floats and other elegan- 
cies of the drugstore luncheonette— 
might happily be revived for break- 
fast: roast-beef hash, red-flannel 
hash, dried beef chipped in cream, 
finnan haddie, kedgeree, and the 
mainstay of New England, cod. 

Wherever Yankees went—to con- 
vert the Sandwich Islanders, to dig 
gold in California or to fight for 
Kansas—they left descendants that 
ate cod for Saturday breakfast. 

The dried fish always came in 
wood—a cask or tub, or for smaller 
amounts in a neat dove-tailed box 
with a sliding top. Inside was the 
genuine and unmistakable product. 
Stiff as cardboard, grainy with salt, it 
made the whole kitchen smell as if the 
tide had just gone out. That Josh 
Billings said “If I can have plenty of 
codfish for breakfast I can make the 
other two meals of cold water’ re- 
flected not on the product but on Mrs. 
Billings’ prowess as a cook. Proper 
preparation of the delicacy required 
ten hours; it was soaked, shredded, 
simmered and finally creamed before 
it appeared on the table. 

There are other less time-consum- 
ing fish: kippers (a split) or bloaters 
(a whole) cured, smoked fish grilled, 
buttered and served with a dash of 
lemon and cayenne; herring in cream 
or in wine sauce; smoked sturgeon; 
and the delicacy dear to New Yorkers, 
lox (smoked salmon) always eaten with 








bagels (a doughnut-shaped roll that 
is first boiled and then baked). Ex- 
patriates in Hollywood and Florida 
used to have a weekly supply air- 
mailed to them, but now these deli- 
cacies are available coast to coast. To 
the purist, however, the bagel never 
attains exact textural balance, tough 
yet tender, outside the five boroughs 
and the calipered slices of lox glisten 
brightest under Manhattan’s neon 
tubes. 

A high-protein breakfast does not 
entirely preclude hotcakes now and 
then, particularly if they are accom- 
panied by sausage, Canadian bacon 
or another meat. Swedish pancakes, 
hardly larger than silver dollars, or 
Russian blini, both with an egg base, 
will cover a plate as lavishly as a 
stack of flapjacks twice as high in 
calories. 

Certainly it would be a cold world 
without a few hot breads. Oats, a 
relatively “protein” grain, are excel- 
lent in muffins, fruit breads and ban- 
nocks. “An oaten bannock and a 
shave of cheese—makes a breakfast a 
laird would please.” 

Sally Lunn, johnnycake, pone, bis- 
cuits and rolls can be enriched with 
wheat germ, dried milk and the addi- 
tion of chopped ham, bacon, dried 
and fresh fruit, but with tact and dis- 
cretion—put blueberries in johnny- 
cake and Rhode Island would secede. 


A breakfast party is a good way to 
begin a new day or end a night. If the 
latter, a selection of what the Regency 
beaus called Corpse Revivers may be 
in order—raw clams or oysters, very 
fresh, very cold, dashed with lemon; 
an authoritative bouillon over ice 
cubes; the old standby, onion soup; 
strips of anchovy toast; deviled beef 
bones; shrimp salad (on the principle 
of shock therapy); or Bromo Seltzers. 

The choice of breakfast tipple is 
wide. Cider, perry, fizzes and punches. 
There is, of course, also hock and 
champagne (lovers’ breakfasts al- 
ways seem to begin and end with fizz- 
ing glasses). Victorian gentlemen 
may have waited until the sun crossed 
the yardarm for their first drink of the 
day but not our founding fathers. 
John Hancock took a pint of hard 
cider on arising. Everybody had a 
morning draft of beer or ale, even 
the children. In a time of hardship 
when some families were reduced to 
water, John Winthrop noted in his 
diary with some surprise that it did 
not make them sick. 


Text and menus by 
Helen Papashvily 
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Your Cunard ticket to Europe... 
so much more than transportation 


Smiling faces tell the story aboard a great Cunarder crossing the 
Atlantic. Where else in the world can you experience such com- 
plete detachment from everyday problems? All your waking 
hours are devoted to your own special brand of pleasure. A 
complete extra vacation with leisurely enjoyment of good living 





. conviviality, dining in the grand manner, flawless British 
service. If you’re going to Europe on business, a Cunard crossing 
creates the mood and feel of a holiday. And when your trip has 
ended, you'll recall again the plus values included in your Cunard 
ticket . . . the seagoing art polished by 119 years of service. 


UNARD 


Widest choice of ships, rates and sailings 
from New York and Canada to Europe. 
Consult your travel agent or Cunard Line. 
Main office in U.S.—25 Broadway, N.Y. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY * MAURETANIA + CARONIA « BRITANNIC + MEDIA « PARTHIA + CARINTHIA « IVERNIA « SAXONIA » SYLVANIA 
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A lively new personality comes to your slide shows! Now you can point out details 
on the screen with a pencil of light... make slides go forward or back from across the 
room ...all with Bell & Howell’s new Point-A-Ray Remote Control. Only the “Explorer” 
projector gives you this extra fun, and can be set to run flawlessly all by itself. Fast 


Filmovara lens zooms to fill the screen at short range. You’ll find something extra 


in everything Bell & Howell makes! Fier PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION » Bell & Howell 











THE 
CONTROVERSIAL 
RED CROSS 


Continued from Page 81 


wind and pours coffee and makes no 
more ado about it—nor is her satisfac- 
tion at all disproportionate. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful!” chirrups a 
grandma who sits in chapter head- 
quarters and telephones assignments to 
volunteer drivers of Red Cross ve- 
hicles. ““We take Gray Ladies to the 
V.A. hospital; and on a few minutes’ 
notice any time of day or night we 
take eyes to the eye bank; and blood 
from hospital to hospital; and veterans 
and their families to treatment centers.” 
She regards herself as an integral part 
of the medical team. “You see the 
progress of the boys,” she says of the 
veterans at the psychiatric hospital. 
“*First we take "em home for a day, on 
leave. Then for three or four days. 
There’s the blind boy . . . some of us 
knew him before he went to war. He 
knows that Red Cross is back of him! 
Oh, you get so much out of it!” 

This is esprit de corps. \t is not so 
ferocious as that of the Marines but is 
comparably adamant. The man who 
mocks his wife’s Red Cross uniform is 
not likely to repeat the error. Until he 
learns to share her dedication, or at 
least understand it, his life is one mo- 
ment of truth after another. 

“First | had to get used to a bum 
dinner once a week,” confided the man 
in the bar. “Tuesdays. The day she 
works in what they call Home Service. 
She’s out counseling the wives of serv- 
icemen who are sick or in trouble or 
have too many wives. Then one evening 
she came home and told me she was off 
to the flood country to estimate how 
much money the Red Cross should 
give. We’re now a Red Cross family for 
fair. I guess it’s a good thing, but gee.” 

By now it should be plain that if 
Governmental protection is the secret 
of Red Cross status, the trained volun- 
teer is the secret of Red Cross per- 
formance. The organization has devel- 
oped apparatus of such magnitude and 
personnel of such skill (and such will- 
ingness to work for free), that neither 
Government nor any existing private 
institution could hope to do the same 
job at the same low cost without simply 
absorbing the Red Cross and carrying 
on with the old setup under new 
colors. 

No doubt Government will eventu- 
ally take over the financing of disaster 
relief so that persons who suffer through 
no fault of their own can get help as a 
human right rather than as a gift, with 
the bills underwritten by the entire 
nation rather than by those who donate 
to the Red Cross. Eventually, however, 
is a long way off. Although a consider- 
able fraction of the population would 
probably favor immediate acceptance 
of this responsibility by Government, 
there is no organized movement in that 
direction. 

In any case, it is difficult to imagine 
disaster relief being administered by 


any agency other than the Red Cross. Al- 
though the volunteer organization lacks 
the total support of our public it has 
become part of the blood and bone of 
America and indispensable, and might 
just as well be accepted as such. And the 
Red Cross might just as well accept itself 
as such. For it sometimes seems not to 
know its own strength. It has a tendency 
to truckle, becoming more Governmental 
and less private, and every time it truckles 


it gets bruised. The most spectacular bruise 
was incurred during World War II when 
the War Department became troubled be- 
cause American troops in Europe had 
more money than their Allies. This, thought 
the Department, was harmful to Allied 
morale. So it was decided to buck up our 
Allies by inflicting some hardship on Our 
Boys. But what to do? It would be im- 
practical to take away the soldiers’ shoes 
or ammunition, or cut their pay. The 


only worth-while alternative, concluded 
the Department, was to put a crimp in 
their leisure. Accordingly, the Red Cross 
was instructed, over the signature of Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson, to charge 
fees for the hospitality to off-duty troops 
in rear-area clubs. Other Allied service- 
men paid for what they got in ‘heir rear- 
area clubs. If the Red Cross were to charge 
our troops the result would be kind of 

Continued on Page 157 





The Famous “Trader” of Trader Vic’s operates 9 internationally famous 


restaurants, He is shown here at his restaurant in San Francisco. 


To Trader Vic: For Distinguished Taste 





**A good drink is at once robust and civilized,” accord- 
ing to Victor Bergeron. ‘‘More often than not, it is 
made with a twist or squeeze of fresh lemon, which 
enhances it in both departments.” 


Trader Vic’s position on the lemon is unswerving: 
the only lemon is fresh lemon, and the only fresh lemon 
is Sunkist. Substitutions have no place in the bar. For 
potables worthy of consideration are not to be trifled 
with. There can be no middle ground in the matter. 

No less important, he observes, is the fresh lemon’s 
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role in meal preparation—whether for party feast or 
potluck. That’s why you’ll always find fresh Sunkist 
Lemons in homes where good food and drink hold sway. 

To quote him once more: “Only the fresh Sunkist 
Lemon lifts, blends and brightens with such.a subtle, 
yet piquant, flavor.” 

Clearly such dedication to the finer things demands 
award. It comes importantly to Trader Vic from 
Sunkist in the Cordon d’Or, marking his lifetime 
membership in the Loyal Order of Citrus Limonia. 





enjoy rewarding flavor 
thats uniquely Old Forester 


Your taste will agree with the promise of quality 





=e on every Old Forester label. For famous 
oN bonded Old Forester has fulfilled our 
| founder's pledge of excellence since 1870. 


Old Forester’s “elegant flavor is solely due 


to original fineness developed with care.” 


BOTTLED IN BOND, AT MELLOW 100 PROOF 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT LIGHT-HEARTED 86 PROOF 
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Allied togetherness, or kinship in dis- 
content, certain to make England and 
France feel better and certain to hasten 
the unconditional surrender of the Axis. 

Brilliant though this gambit seemed 
to the War Department, it was totally 
at odds with cherished traditions of the 
Red Cross. The Red Cross principle 
had always been to give freely to people 
what other people had given so freely 
to the Red Cross. In defense of the 
integrity which had long been its most 
persuasive claim to popular support the 
Red Cross might well have told the 
War Department to go take a cold 
shower. But it did not. It permitted its 
traditions to be upended. It charged for 
bed and board in its hotels and clubs. 
In sum, it did what was necessary to 
maintain tranquil relations with the 
brass. 

Hotel charges seldom exceeded fifty 
cents but came as a blow to our troops. 
No matter that the service would have 
been a bargain at four times the price: 
for generations the Red Cross and its 
Governmental sponsors had been shov- 
ing the institution down the American 
gullet as a paragon of giving and now, 
at last, with a chance to give unstint- 
ingly to a cross-section of the American 
male public, the Red Cross stuck its 
hand out for fifty cents. This was the 
most significant contribution ever made 
to the gigantic reservoir of ill will which 
the Red Cross has accumulated through 
the years. 

Shortly after V-J Day a lieutenant 
ordered our formation to stand at ease 
and read a canned announcement 
about how the Red Cross had been 
putting out for us boys and how we 
should contribute by way of thanks. 
This was the only time I heard a forma- 
tion of troops hoot an officer. The bur- 
den of our message to him was that 
his proposal was one big crock and 
that them summerwitches wouldn't 
get a dime, by God. We had spent our 
war where there were no Red Cross 
hotels but we had heard of the tariffs 
and had concluded long since that this 
was no way to treat soldiers. 

In case anyone assumes that there 
might be no such ill will if there were 
no Red Cross, it can be pointed out that 
there was no Red Cross during the Civil 
War but the volunteer ladies and gentle- 
men who tried to bring comfort to the 
sick and wounded were sometimes re- 
warded with snarls. Their organization 
was Called the United States Sanitary 
Commission. With Presidential sanc- 
tion they attempted to supplement the 
wretched medical services of the Union 
Army. They provided physicians and 
nurses. They distributed medical sup- 
plies. They often browsed around 
battlefields under fire. At Antietam 
there was no sign of Union medical 
stores for four days, but ten thousand 
Union and Confederate wounded were 
given food, drink, clothing and hope 


the Commission is receiving; whether enor- 
mous sums are not paid to employees; 
whether the Government does not supply 
everything . . . the soldiers need.” 
Evidently the reputation of the Commis- 
sion was blighted and its work obstructed 
by hostile rumor. The same difficulty 
hounds the Red Cross. The source of the 
difficulty, thinks the Red Cross, is human 
nature. The Sanitary Commission also 
thought so. “If such an organization as 


ours had neither enemies nor assailants,” 
says the 1864 document, “it would prove 
conclusively that human nature had un- 
dergone a radical change.” 

It may be that gratitude is going out of 
style. This may explain why every Red 
Cross drive is a crisis and why, if there had 
been disasters in 1958 comparable to those 
of 1955-57, the agency would have been 
hard pressed to carry out its duties.. It 
spent $26,900,000 on the New England and 


West Coast floods of 1955, $3,000,000 
on the Puerto Rican hurricane of 1956, 
$4,000,000 on the Appalachian floods of 
1957. To find $2,600,000 for the Louisiana 
hurricane, Audrey, in June of 1957, it 
had to dip into its general funds. Its dis- 
aster reserves were gone. 

Anyone who cares to make a career 
persuading Congress that disaster relief is 
too important to depend on charity and 
should be financed nationally, is invited 





HAWAII: The world’s most famous beach 
plus the utopian climate of the new state 
of enchantment are at your doorstep when 


you stay at any of 4 SHERATON HOTELS 


ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 
For on-the-spot reservations, see your travel agent or phone the Sheraton Hotel nearest you. Ask about Sheraton’s money-saving packag 
errs 


aus 


e tours. 


by the Sanitary Commission. 

A report issued by the Commission 
in 1864 could have been written this 
afternoon by the Red Cross. It said, 
“We meet people every day who ask 
us. what goes with all this money which 





THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN. You step from 
the door of the “ Pink Palace” right onto 
the beach. In all, the Royal has 18 acres 
of lush facilities to pamper you. 


THE MOANA AND SURFRIDER. From 
either of these side-by-side hotels, you’re 
just steps from the ocean, catamarans, out- 
rigger canoes. Water temperature: 70°+. 


THE PRINCESS KAIULANI. A dip in the 
fresh-water pool here makes a good waker- ’ 
upper. Incidentally, guests at any of these 
hotels have privileges of all four. 


You'll also find Sheraton Hotels in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Pasadena, Portland—and coast to coast in the U. S. A. and in Canada 


Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services. 
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The Most Wanted Camera 
23 CONTAFLEX 


ican Aff Ct 


Demand for Contaflex has been so 
great that we are unavoidably be- 
hind on deliveries. Precision work- 
manship cannot be hurried. 

Our friends are judging by per- 
formance. Faster and better pictures 
are assured by the great advance in 
automation offered by Contaflex 
Super. Coupling the built-in expo- 
sure meter to the lens diaphragm 
avoids over—or under-exposure by 
means of a needle indicator, which 
you see as you sight. Contaflex 
Super $199. Same without light 
meter. (Contaflex Rapid) $169. 

New accessories for both these 
advanced cameras are Pro-Tessar 
M 1:1! component lens for same size 
slides, and 8 x 30 B Monocular 
400mm attachment for long-dis- 
tance telephoto work. 


Various models in the 35mm eye- 
level Contaflex line, with accessories 


CARL ZEISS INC. 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


World Famous Zeiss ikon Cameras are Precision-made in West Germany 


and supplementary lenses, meet 
your every photographic need, in- 
cluding closeups, magnification, 
copying, wide-angle. Characteristic 
is the brilliantly clear ground glass 
and split-image focusing, through 
the great Zeiss f/2.8 lens. At leading 
dealers. 


Send for free booklet CH-37 
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to commence without delay. Meantime, 
however, disaster relief and all other 
Red Cross responsibilities will continue 
to be underwritten by donations. Red 
Cross ability to help those who need 
help will increase only to the degree 
that the public becomes convinced that 
Red Cross motives are pure and Red 
Cross performance honorable. 

It so happens that the organization is 
above reproach on both counts, al- 
though reports to the contrary have de- 
terred thousands from contributing. 

“See if you can find out what they 
do with all that dough,” said a friend 
who heard I was going to the national 
headquarters. “Find out how much 
they keep for themselves,’ he suggested 
with a wink. ““Those fancy station wag- 
ons they drive,”’ he said. *‘And the sal- 
aries!” 

Red Cross officials hear this kind of 
thing frequently and it agonizes them. 
The highest paid employee is its presi- 
dent, General Gruenther, who gets 
$30,000 a year for carrying a workload 
that might command three times as 
much in private industry. At all other 
echelons of Red Cross staff services the 
salaries are uniformly lower than in 
most other social-welfare agencies, al- 
though the work standards are con- 
ceded to be high. If there seems to be 
something faintly unreal about people 
who willingly submit to such exploita- 
tion, don’t blame me. Red Cross head- 
quarters is populated with men and 
women to whom opportunity for serv- 
ice is a kind of currency. 

At national headquarters and in 
most of the local chapters administra- 
tive thrift is carried to absurdity. 
Rumor insists that overhead expendi- 
tures are wildly profligate but they are 
not. They are wildly frugal. To get a 
new pencil you have to turn in an old 
stub. If the budget is lean, as it has been 
of late, the comptroller fires your secre- 
tary and has one of your telephones re- 
moved. You become a paper-clip saver 
and a reclaimer of used envelopes. 
Guests pay for their own lunch. 

The station wagon, that lustrous 
symbol of easy living, is the Red Cross 
vehicle of choice because it seats more 
passengers and therefore is most serv- 
iceable. It almost always is a new 
model, looks expensive and arouses 
mistrust in the heart of the observer, 
but all is well. It rarely costs the Red 
Cross a penny. It either is donated by 
a dealer or is purchased at factory cost 
for profitable resale after a year of use. 
The profits, by the way, go to the Red 
Cross. 

By such means, combined with the 
penurious pay scales mentioned earlier, 
the costs of managing the national or- 
ganization are held to thirteen cents for 
every dollar expended. Fund-raising 
costs, moreover, consume only four per 
cent of the money spent by the national 
headquarters and the 3700 chapters. 
This is fantastically low, especially 
when compared with the costs reported 
by other voluntary charities. 

Another long-lived species of anti- 
Red Cross rumor concerns the sale of 
services. Now that Red Cross clubs no 
longer charge for hospitality, it is 
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possible to say the organization never 
sells anything and, except for that war- 
time episode, never did—unless you 
want to count individual derelictions. 
After Pearl Harbor the Red Cross staff 
of 2100 swelled to more than 25,000, 
several dozen of whom are known to 
have made a dishonest dollar peddling 
Red Cross supplies. Those who were 
caught were dismissed. There was a hale 
soul stationed in Brisbane who didn’t 
sell anything—he simply wanted every- 
body to be happy. When U.S. troops 
arrived at his station after the New 
Guinea campaign he provided hos- 
pitality far beyond the call of Red Cross 
duty: he distributed the addresses and 
telephone numbers of Brisbane’s most 
compliant women. Word reached the 
United States and he was fired. 


Sometimes Red Cross cigarettes 
turned up by mistake in post exchanges 
and were sold, complete with Red Cross 
label. Sometimes Red Cross supplies 
were hijacked and sold on the black 
market. Sometimes a sailor sold his 
Red Cross sweater to another sailor. A 
third sailor would admire the garment 
and ask how much it cost and the 
owner would say, factually, ““A buck,” 
and news would spread that Red Cross 
sweaters, knitted by loving volunteer 
hands on the home front, were being 
sold for a buck. 

The most indefatigable enemy of 
unfounded rumor is General Gruen- 
ther, who came to the Red Cross presi- 
dency in 1957 after thirty-eight years of 
Army service. Now sixty, he is an articu- 
late man with a nimble mind, a piercing 
eye, a tennis player’s physique and an 
organizational talent bordering on gen- 
ius. During his three years as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe his 
standing as the Army’s leading intellect 
became common knowledge and it was 
assumed that he could almost name his 
own price in private industry. Instead, 
he went to work for the Red Cross for 
what many another retired general 
might regard as coolie wages. “I have 
spent my life in the military service and 
I think I should carry on in a closely re- 
lated service,” he once told someone 
who had asked him why Red Cross. 

When he is not attending confer- 
ences, banquets and dedication cere- 
monies, he sits at a replica of George 
Washington’s presidential desk in a 
twenty-five-foot-square office on the 
second floor of the Civil War Memorial 
or “Marble Palace.’ The room is un- 
mistakably his. On standards are the 
United States and Red Cross flags, his 
four-star general’s flag and a NATO 
flag; on a table small flags of all NATO 
countries. On the mantelpiece are some 
of his tennis trophies, including a 
plaque which proclaims him “Claimant 
to Tennis Championship of the Solar 
System” and is signed with the initials 
of the wag who gave it to him, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Above the mantel 
hangs an oil portrait of Eisenhower in 
uniform, also inscribed to Gruenther. 

The old warrior in Gruenther comes 
to the surface whenever he is con- 
fronted by an offensively inaccurate 
rumor about the Red Cross. He runs 


the rumor to earth and knocks it on the 
head with facts and figures. 

Some time ago a Missouri journalist 
who was interviewing the general by tele- 
phone announced, “The Red Cross sold 
things during the war. | had to pay for 
candy.’ Thus, a routine interview touched 
off a transcontinental man hunt, and 
Gruenther became the sleuth. 

“He said that it had happened just after 
a landing in the Philippines,” recalls 


Gruenther, “during a typhoon. Said he 
went to a Red Cross hut, saw some candy 
he wanted and had to pay for it. He was 
absolutely unyieiding on that point. I got 
him to tell me the number of his regiment. 
1 found out from the Pentagon who the 
commanding officer had been. He was 
retired by now, but I traced him to San 
Francisco, to Spokane—and finally lo- 
cated him practically next door, right in 
Arlington, Virginia. He remembered the 
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landing operation clearly. Yes, there 
had been a typhoon and they had 
erected a shelter which housed the PX 
at one end and the Red Cross at the 
other. The soldier had entered thinking 
it was entirely Red Cross, but had 
bought the candy at the PX end. He'd 
been resenting us ever since. 

“I wrote him at once, explaining the 
circumstances, but he did not answer. I 
wrote him a second letter which he also 
did not answer. He still may believe he 
bought the candy from the Red Cross.” 

So many people have heard about 
the Red Cross selling what it is sup- 
posed to give away and are so ready to 
believe it that the rumor invariably 
bobs up during disaster-relief opera- 
tions. “After the Connecticut flood of 
1955,” says Gruenther, “that kind of 
gossip became such an obstacle to or- 
derly conduct of the rehabilitation 
work that businessmen had to offer re- 
wards for proof of the rumors. Nobody 
applied for the rewards.”’ That was a 
flood in which the Red Cross disbursed 
$11 million to 7000 families, rebuilding 
300 homes, repairing 2000 others and 
enabling 700 small businesses to re- 
open their doors. 

A prime source of rumor and dissat- 
isfaction in disaster areas is Red Cross 
inability to compensate for all losses. 
Television sets, Cadillacs and French- 
Provincial credenzas are not replaced. 
But whatever the family needs for nor- 
mal living and cannot buy from its own 
resources is given by the Red Cross, 
usually in the form of cash. To make 
such decisions fairly, the agency re- 
lentlessly investigates its clients. Before 
it is finished it knows at least as much 
about the family as the family does, and 
far more than the neighbors do. This 
assures that relief funds will be dis- 
tributed equitably. 

Even Red Cross blood banking is 
afflicted with rumor. The organization 
refuses either to pay for or charge for 
the blood that it collects from volunteer 
donors and distributes to hospitals, but 
the patient who benefits does not al- 
ways know about this principle. He 
usually is required to pay doctors and 
hospitals for services connected with 
the actual transfusion, and he assumes 
that part of the money goes for blood. 

One entertaining rumor which fails 
to amuse Gruenther gained currency 
during the war and is still verdant: that 
not all Red Cross girls are moral. As 
illustrated by the Brisbane anecdote, 
the Red Cross is in favor of chastity. 
Female applicants for wartime jobs 
were carefully screened and admon- 
ished to be decorous. In most cases the 
exhortations were unnecessary. The 
typical Red Cross girl was eminently 
suited to her assignment. She was so 
enraptured by her humanitarian work 
that she was a poor candidate for any 
less austere variety of rapture, as many 
an officer could testify. That some of 
the girls formed romantic alliances and 
that some of these did not eventuate in 
marriage is also true. But there are no 
grounds for the gossip that hundreds 
of the women were tramps and some 
hardly better than professional camp 
followers. 
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“IT have heard people say that the 
price in Cherbourg was thirty-five dol- 
lars,’ says Gruenther in disgust, “‘and 
forty dollars in New Guinea. Rotten.” 

When Red Cross girls dated they 
usually dated officers. In some of the 
more chuckleheaded commands they 
were forbidden to date enlisted men. In 
other commands they dated officers 
anyhow. Some Red Cross officials ex- 
plain this on grounds of “natural selec- 
tion.”” So do I. A woman who has been 
handing out coffee and motherly ad- 
vice and wholesome wisecracks all day 
will naturally select social companions 
who have transport, a comfortable place 
tosit, and maybe even liquor. In the war- 
time armed forces such amenities were 
rarely available among enlisted men, 
and the girls gravitated to the officers. 








Talk about blurred images! I remem- 
ber one man weeping and cursing with 
grief and rage because his mother was 
dying 4000 miles away and his applica- 
tion for emergency furlough had been 
rejected after Red Cross investigation 
of the case. Neither he nor any of the 
rest of us knew (nor was any officer 
anxious for us to find out) that the Red 
Cross has no power to grant furloughs. 
Its job is to investigate the home situa- 
tion through its local chapter and com- 
municate the facts to the applicant's 
commanding officer. It is the latter who 
then makes his own decision. 

There was a period in Red Cross his- 
tory when the organization had more 
trouble with itself than with the public. 
The least spontaneous and most inde- 
fensible whispering campaign of all 
originated in national headquarters at 
the turn of the century. The target was 
Clara Barton, the indomitable woman 
who had founded the agency in 1881 
at the age of fifty-nine and subse- 
quently became unpopular with some 
of the Ladies Bountiful who marched 
more or less in her wake. They wanted 
desperately to be rid of her and they al- 
most wrecked the agency in the effort. 

Clara had numerous shortcomings. 
She was an inept administrator and in- 
sisted on running everything from un- 
der her own hat. But she was the rip- 
roaringest do-gooder this country has 
ever known and the public loved her. 

Her emotional life seems to have 
been spent ministering to the stricken, 
a form of sublimation she discovered 
during the Civil War. She drove mule 
teams to the front lines, waded through 
blood to tend the fallen, brewed soup, 
seldom slept and took guff from no- 
body. When the war ended she was 
forty-three and her nerves were shot, 
but her life had just begun. 

She imported the concept of a Gov- 
ernment-protected voluntary relief 

Continued on Page 162 
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organization from Europe, where revulsion 
against the brutalities of war had led to 
establishment of the Red Cross movement 
in 1864. 

The idea was to commit all nations 
to the Geneva Convention so that civil- 
ians of the various national Red Cross 
societies could care for the wounded 
without being shot at, and prisoners could 
be treated as if they were human beings. 


In those days the United States feared all 
foreign entanglements, even humanitarian 
ones. But Clara was not easily quelled. In 
1882 President Arthur signed the Geneva 
treaty. It took another eighteen years for 
Clara to win official standing through a 
congressional charter. She won it by 
demonstrating that Red Cross was indis- 
pensable. 

Disaster relief was a Barton innovation. 
Let there be a forest fire in Michigan, 
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yellow fever in Florida, floods in the 
Ohio Valley or a famine in Russia 
and the old lady was there, exalted, 
flying her Red Cross flag and handing 
out goods and services as if there were 
no tomorrow. If she needed more 
money or material she set up a howl 
for it and the public responded. There 
often was no money in the Red Cross 
treasury and there frequently was bit- 
ter dissension in the Red Cross ranks, 
but Barton was oblivious. She was un- 
challenged boss of American mercy 
and that was all she cared about. 

Two days before the sinking of the 
Maine she was aboard as a luncheon 
guest. Immediately after the explosion 
she cabled home, “I am with the 
wounded.” It was her war. She spent 
weeks in the lines, this seventy-six- 
year-old marvel, clattering around in 
her mule-drawn wagons, doling out 
necessities and comforts. The first 
American vessel to enter Santiago har- 
bor after the defeat of the Spanish fleet 
was her relief ship, State of Texas, and 
she was aboard. 

After the war Congress thanked her 
and so did President McKinley, but 
some of her own followers were fit to be 
tied. She had treated them as if they 
were servants. She had refused to have 
her books audited. She had ignored all 
advice. 

As far as the public could tell, the 
organization was in zenith but there 
really was no organization, there was 
only Clara Barton. The Red Cross had 


become too important—thanks to 
Clara—to remain the personal play- 
thing of one headstrong old lady. 

She was too enamored of herself to 
tolerate such notions. Her enemies, led 
by a glacial specimen named Mabel T. 
Boardman, finally did her in. The poor 
old girl’s informal financial practices 
were publicized as the misfeasances of 
an adventuress. Her incapacity for team- 
work was denounced as deliberate sab- 
otage. The ensuing public squabble 
brought the Red Cross to the brink of 
dissolution. In 1904 Clara could stand 
no more and resigned. 

The victorious Mabel Boardman was 
no bargain but she transformed the 
Red Cross into a sound establishment. 
She oozed noblesse oblige. In an era of 
social ferment she gave the Red Cross 
an upper-class imprint so formidable 
as to stigmatize it in many industrial 
communities. She peopled the local 
chapters with Junior League volunteers 
and their mammas, effectively blockad- 
ing the Red Cross from the kind of 
community participation on which 
work of its kind is supposed to depend 
in a democracy. 

On the other hand she was a stickler 
for results. The sympathetic heart of 
the post-debutante was not sufficient 
qualification for Red Cross activity: 
Lady Bountiful was required to accept 
training in the skills of social service. 
To assist in this and to regularize dis- 
aster relief and services to the armed 
forces, the full-time staff was steadily 
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enlarged. New chapters were organized 
by the thousands and were made to toe 
the mark. 

The Red Cross was still being dom- 
inated by one woman, but at least 
was being allowed to develop some 
momentum of its own. 

Its military nursing (a Barton spe- 
cialty) improved and expanded to such 
an extent during World War I that the 
Government finally had to take over; 
there no longer was any excuse to pre- 
tend that so essential a medical service 
was a private responsibility. The same 
sort of thing happened later with an- 
other Red Cross development of im- 
mense importance— public-health nurs- 
ing. Stuffier elements in the leadership 
hated to yield any prerogatives to Gov- 
ernment but there was no choice. 

Boardman continued to exercise 
power until her death in 1946, aged 
eighty-six. By then the democratic 
pressures of World War II had begun 
to alter the institution’s patrician char- 
acter. 

The postwar leadership has been 
doing its very best to complete the 
process. It recognizes that, if disaster 
relief and other vital public services are 
to remain on a voluntary, privately 
financed basis, the Red Cross must be- 
come unmistakably an instrument of 
the public it serves. The national office 
resonates with phrases such as “group 
dynamics.” 

“We have learned,” confides a na- 
tional official, “that when you get a 


group of people together for a good 
purpose and let them discuss it, they 
will come up with something worth- 
while.” 

Doctrine is no longer handed down 
to the chapters as if from Olym- 
pus. Democracy is being introduced at 
all levels and rank-and-file opinion is 
being solicited. 

Except in a few diehard chapters un- 
pedigreed members of the community 
are being courted to become active, 
equal, working members of the organi- 
zation. The full-time, paid Red Cross 
expert, who sometimes used to be 
treated as a barely tolerable necessity, 
like the tennis pro in a 19th Century 
country club, is now an acknowledged 
leader. 

The transfiguration of what was once 
a high-handed charity is being accom- 
plished without any let-up in the pace 
of Red Cross work. There have been 
the usual floods and hurricanes and 
the services in camps and hospitals and 
households and the establishment of 
peacetime blood banking and the 
Korean difficulty and the Lebanon 
expedition and the Hungarian refugees 
and the annual enrollment drives. The 
modern emphasis in these roll calls is 
not on money alone but on the social 
necessity of encouraging as many Amer- 
icans as possible to contribute time and 
talent to Red Cross projects. 

“The Red Cross Is You,” says one 
slogan. It is a good slogan and in time it 
may come true. THE END 
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NATCHEZ 
Feb. 27 - March 30. Visit this 
internationally famous river 
town, home-town of Miss 
America. Thirty enchanting 
ante-bellum homes; colorful 
pageants; six delightful tours. 
VICKSBURG 
Feb. 27 - April 9. Showboat 
melodrama aboard Steamer 
Sprague, 24th year, Mon., 
Wed., Fri. and Sat. nights; 
historic homes and museums; 
Confederate fashion show. 
PORT GIBSON 
March 13 - April 3. Nine 
magnificent homes; famous 
church with hand pointing to 
, heaven; tours available. 
COLUMBUS 
March 26 - April 3. Fifteen 
; ante-bellum homes; eight 
al — lovely gardens; Pilgrimage 
Ball; annual antique show. 
RE GULF COAST 
a ee “March. Garden Pilgrimages 
. along the beautiful Gulf Coast; 
Tours in Waveland, Bay St. 
». Louis, Pass Christian, Lon 
’ Beach, Gulfport, Biloxi pon 
sc wepae > Pascagoula. 
: HOLLY SPRINGS 
gee April 24-25-26. Twenty-first 
annual Pilgrimage; ten color- 
«ful mansions; priceless anti- 
agen dees lovely gardens. 
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Travel Department, State of Mississippi 
Room 1500-H, State Office Building 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Send folders and information on 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


Continued from Page 122 


Vivien Leigh, is exactly the opposite. 
Although she is rather lymphatic as an 
actress, she is an active volcano as a 
person, with an exposed private life. Pep- 
pery, uninhibited, capable of assembling a 
wild party on impulse and continuing it 
all night, she is high-strung, feverish. 


Olivier married actress Jill Esmond in 
1930; they had one son, named Simon 
Tarquin. In 1940 the marriage ended and 
Olivier fell in love with his new discovery, 
Vivien Leigh, and married her. Their tem- 
peraments clash and there are recurring ru- 
mors of separation, but at this writing they 
are still living together in their country home 
in Nutley, Oxfordshire, and ina new apart- 
ment (decorated in Regency style) in Eaton 
Square, London. 


Olivier doesn’t seem to make many 
bosom friends; Miss Leigh has hundreds. 
Olivier, like most Englishmen, is careful 
with his money; Miss Leigh is wildly ex- 
travagant. When Miss Leigh sits up all 
night (as she loves to), hooting and holler- 
ing with her friends, Olivier goes to bed. 
Very often on weekends at Nutley he dis- 
appears and is not seen again until the 
party breaks up on Monday. He prefers 
regular hours and regular meals. 





LUCKY YOU 


new 75np STARFLITE . om 


TODAYS TOP-PERFORMANCE OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Some people have a flair for living! If that 
goes for you, imagine the pride and pleas- 
ure of owning a new Starflite II. 


... set for another wenderbal weekend with your 


There’s 


safety or handling ease. 
time, is a high speed lower unit with full 
automotive-type gearshift control. 


Jetstream 
drive 


Here, for the first 


never been a motor to match it in driving 
power, smooth performance, handling ease, 


and sizzling speed! 

Its compact V-4 engine delivers a whop- 
ping 75 hp...smooth, balanced power 
that’s rubber-cushioned and sound-sealed. 

Its automatic choke—first on any out- 
board—starts it instantly, fuels it 
with precise economy. A thermostat 
controls engine temperature for 
smoother idling, longer engine life. 
Its fin-slim Jetstream Drive delivers 
power to the prop with new effi- 
ciency ...and sacrifices nothing in 


~ 


Imagine the far-ranging freedom and 
high adventure a Starflite II offers you! 
But, why imagine? A trip to your Evinrude 

dealer can launch your family on a life of 
fun-filled adventure afloat. 
Catalog free — write: 


See him now. 


EvinRuDE Morors, 


4285 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation 
In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 


EVINRUDE 


FIRST 
iN 
OUTBOAROS 





Ask your Evinrude dealer 
about 16 mm color movies 
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Miss Leigh is so high-strung that oc- 
casionally she loses balance. Olivier 
never speaks of these matters. The 
most revelatory statement he ever made 
was after he received a letter from Miss 
Leigh, evidently a rather trying one, for 
after reading it he rolled it into a tight 
little ball, flipped it away and re- 
marked: “I’m married to a woman 
from outer space.” 

Although Olivier is deeply solicitous 
of Miss Leigh’s career, and works hard 
to protect and promote it, their per- 
sonal relations are now intensely po- 
lite, as revealed by the following inci- 
dent. Backstage at Duel of the Angels in 
which Miss Leigh was starring in Lon- 
don, there was a rap on the dressing- 
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room door, and Olivier entered, carry- 
ing a tiny florist’s package. The gen- 
eral feeling was: How nice. There really 
isn’t any estrangement after all. He’s 
brought her flowers and he’ll take her 
home in the limousine. 

Olivier chatted amiably while he 
unwrapped the package, took out 
the single red carnation it contained, 
placed it in his buttonhole, politely 
said good night and left. 


But if his concealment of his heart is 
frustrating, Olivier’s candor about his 
career is refreshing. You must picture 
him at ease, sprawled in a deep chair, 
drinking gin-and-lime; or at lunch 
(liver, onions, bacon, mashed) devour- 
ing his food as rapidly as he speaks; or 
in his dressing room in Stratford (where 
the bathtub is filled with cracked ice in 
honor of American tastes) talking with 
machine-gun velocity. 

On television: ““By God, Orson hit 
the nail on the head when he said that 
TV is like inviting all your most critical 
friends to your first dress rehearsal, 
and giving them binoculars to see all 
your mistakes. TV is a terribly danger- 
ous medium for an actor. It has all the 
defects of movies and theater and none 
of the advantages. You have no chance 
to perfect a performance and the audi- 
ence has no chance to sustain you.” 

“But through television you reach an 
enormous public. Isn’t that worth the 
risks?” 

“The artist must always be wary of 
being too popular. That’s dangerous. 
I’ve never wanted a huge public be- 
cause that would limit me in the work 
I could do. Television limits you in 
courage and experiment. The artist is 

Continued on Page 166 





Yes, 1960 is the big year to enjoy 
all of our famous attractions, plus 
a bonus of over 200 exciting 
events. Come any time—but there’s 
so much to see and do, plan to 
stay as long as you possibly can to 
see it all. Here arejust a fewsamples 
of the fun awaiting you now: 


PACIFIC WINTERTIME—now, our stocks 
show bright faces, you smell the scent 
of fresh-cut grass, relax under a palm. 


ee 


“THE STACK”—where all freeways form 
an amazing hub of overpasses and inter- 
changes. (Note City Hall in background.) 


GREEN SUBTROPICA—at the Arboretum 
find jungle, bush country movie sites. 


: 


SPANISH MISSION FIESTA — San Fer- 
nando Valley, near the mission. May. 
WORLD'S BIGGEST WISTERIA — 
blooms cover an acre with lavender. 
Sierra Madre. Late March. 

BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL —see champ 
Dodgers play. All summer. 


: 
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DOWN TO THE PACIFIC ...to see starfish in a 
quiet tide pool, to watch gay-sailed catamarans 
tacking in the breeze, or to smile at a pelican. 


LONG BEACH REGATTA —Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. See stars’ sailboats race. 
WORLD’S BIGGEST ROSE GARDEN. 
Fairyland of red, pink, yellow, white 
blossoms on 15,000 bushes in Exposi- 
tion Park. April. 

HOLLYWOOD SPECTACULAR—premicre 
time. Searchlights and smiling stars. 


GLASS, PALMS AND STEEL—our new architecture 
is a sight to see...clean, crisp, sun bright. 


GGEST VACATION SHOW! 


GOLDEN ORANGES harvested in sight of a snow- 
topped mountain. Here you breathe the heady 
fragrance of millions of blossoms. 


HOLLYWOOD AT NIGHT —crossroads of 
movie, TV world. Nearby is famed thea- 
ter with stars’ footprints in the sidewalk. 


HARMESS RACING—The trotters take 
over at a lovely track below the pur- 
pling San Gabriel Mts. Through April. 
ALMOND BLOSSOM FESTIVAL — 
2,000 acres at Antelope Valley in 
bloom. March. 

FLYING FISH RETURN. World's big- 
WORLD’S BIGGEST CAMELLIA SHOW—Descanso gest, skim over Avalon Bay. April. 
Gardens near Pasadena. A fairyland of 50,000 
bushes in 400 varieties. Some grow 20 feet tall. 


DESERT LILtes—Joshua trees grow to 30 feet 
tall, wind-contorted into a thousand unique 
shapes. Seen at our sunny deserts. 


GERANIUM LAWNS! No grass but thou- 
sands of red, white and pink geraniums 
bloom in our subtropic sun. 


FREE: Color Sight-seeing Map of Los 
Angeles County, all Southern Califor- 
nia. Locates 645 sights, 100 stars’ 
homes. For your copy write All-Yea 
Club, Div. C-2, 628 West 6th Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California. 


IN 1960...find a new world of sunny 
scenes, plus a bonus of exciting special 
events! Come out anytime—the big 
Southern California Spectacular °60 
celebration is on right now and lasts 
all year. When you arrive, call at the 
All-Year Club free Inforrnation Cen- 
ter at 628 West 6th Street, Los An- 
geles. Get official information on our 
attractions and events, helpful direc- 
tions and itineraries. You’re Welcome! 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the 
citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica, Torrance and 181 other com- 
munities. 








Continued from Page 164 
supposed to astonish the public, not be 
guided by it—which is why we fail so often.” 

“Do you feel you've failed often?” 

“Oh God, yes. Every other time, I 
suppose. And then there are periods when 
you fail over and over again. But you 
know, people can’t stand a steady boring 
success. They want you to have failures. 
They just aren’t as interested in success 
as failure. You can talk to them for a few 


. Give plenty of time 


on your Pacific 


or World Tour to... 


Temple bells, calling 

from Malaya, summon you 

to so much that enthralls! 
Expanses of tropical loveliness 


.mysterious jungles...the lure 


of the Orient...and page after 
page of exciting history. 

In Malacca, for example, you 
see Portuguese and Dutch 
whose ancestors ruled there 

in the 16th and 17th 
centuries...who still speak 
their mother tongues and 
keep their ancient folkways 
...a bit of medieval Portugal 
and Holland in the heart of the 
Far East. 


Kuala Lumpur, with 315,000 people, 

is the capital...a modern metropolis 

strongly infused with Oriental charm. It is your logical base for 
short flights to Rangoon, Bangkok, Saigon, Singapore, Bali, 
Manila, and other glittering points of Southeast Asia. 


At Penang is a harbor lined with every kind of vessel, from 
sampans and junks to ocean liners...and an island whose beauty 


is tropical witchery. 


Ask your Travel Agent, in planning your trip, to allow plenty of 
time to enjoy Malaya. For literature, special information, write, 


D 
MALAYA “ine 


58 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
P.O. Box 328, Kuala Lumpur, Federation of Malaya 


minutes about your success, but you can 
hold them absolutely spellbound for three 
hours telling them about the failure of 
your Romeo and Juliet in New York in 
1939.” 

On American acting: “I had an argu- 
ment with Arthur Miller who said: “You 
don’t understand. There’s a school of act- 
ing in America called Stanislavsky, which 
hasn’t got to England yet.’ That made me 
laugh. We were reading Stanislavsky back 








in 1926, and you could always tell who 
was reading the book, and how far 
he’d got in it.” 

**How could you tell that?” 

“Some scrubby little so-and-so who 
was always late getting to the theater, 
late with his make-up, late on his en- 
trance, sitting around backstage read- 
ing the papers and pinching girls, 
would suddenly change. He’d get to the 
theater on time, get into his make-up, 
and wander around backstage before his 
entrance—getting into the mood. Then 
we knew he'd gotten to the Salvini 
chapter.” 

“Why do you get so hot when you 
talk about Method Acting and the Ac- 
tors’ Studio?” 

“Because they act as though they're 
waving the only flag. The psychological 
approach is all right for drama. I'm a 
Method Actor myself at times, but it 
isn’t the exclusive answer.” 

On why he turned to producing 
films: ““Gar Kanin’s wife, Ruth Gor- 
don, once said: “Acting does sometimes 
seem not the occupation for an adult.’ | 
think she’s right. The sort of tasks at- 
tached to it demand a young person’s 
keenness. Learning lines is so igno- 
minious when you get older. You be- 
come like a school child again.” 

“Then why don’t more actors turn 
to writing?” 

“Why ... Ustinov does. Coward 
does. Guinness did a new version of 
The Horse’s Mouth. And | suppose 
that’s what I do with Shakespeare, cut- 


ting and editing and so on. You know, 
I got a D. Litt. at Oxford several years 
ago, and I told Noel Coward . . . rather 
showing off . . .”’ Olivier pulled a 
show-off face. “‘And Noel said: ‘Doc- 
tor of four letters, | presume?’”’ 

I asked him if he could account for 
his sudden dominance of the postwar 
theater. Olivier lit an “Olivier” (manu- 
factured by Benson & Hedges who pay 
a stiff royalty for the use of the name), 
and began to reminisce slowly: 

“When we started the Old Vic 
again—and Ralph Richardson and I 
were allowed out of the navy to do 
this—we began with Richard Ill and 
Arms and the Man. Ralph played 
Bluntschli, the hero in Arms and the 
Man. 1 played that romantic idiot, 
Prince Sergius. It was old hat, not a 
plum, and I was rather depressed. We 
opened in Manchester, and I got awful 
notices. | thought: ‘To hell with this. 
I'm going back into the navy.” I really 
hated myself and hated Prince Sergius. 
Tony Guthrie, the director, came round 
to my dressing room that night and 
said: ‘I liked your Sergius very much, 
Larry.’ | said: ‘Thank you.’ He said: 
‘What's the matter? Aren’t you happy 
in it?’ | said: ‘How could | possibly 
be?’ Tony said: ‘Don’t you love 
Sergius?’ I said: ‘Love Sergius! That 
ridiculous, absurd creature that Shaw 
himself didn’t believe in or like?’ 

“Guthrie stooped down—he’s about 
seven feet high—and looked at me 
sadly. ‘Oh, I see, he said. “Well, of 





French cuisine. 
Famous for Duckling 
a la Belasco, Crepes 
Suzette, fine wines. 
Open daily 5 p.m. 
Sunday 4 p.m. 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK 


WANT 
PERFECT 
COLOR 
PICTURES? 


Get a Weston Exposure 
Meter. You'll get perfect 
exposures every time... 
perfect color . . . perfect 
movies .. . as well as black 
and white. At all dealers. 
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course if you can’t love him you'll 
never be any good in him, will you?’” 

Olivier paused. “And that was the 
keys of the kingdom for me. | began to 
see a new aspect in my work, that the 
actor's role in life could be as impor- 
tant as the doctor’s, the psychiatrist’s, 
or the minister’s. To be the actor you 
must be the great understander. You 
must reveal ! 

“I tried to understand and love 
Sergius and Richard during the two 
weeks before we opened in London. On 
opening night I was possessed . . . all 
concentration. I didn’t know what was 
happening. 

“The day after the opening was mat- 
inee day. Now I know this sounds 
fanciful, but you've heard of the smell 
of success? There is such a thing. It 
smells like Brighton . . . like the sea- 
side. 

“I came to the theater with my cld- 
est and dearest friend, George Relph, 
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NAS AL BAHAMA 
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A classic resort hotel right on the ocean, 
with cuisine and management in the 
Continental tradition. Private beach, pool 
golf,.tennis, water sports, nightly enter- 
tainment. Fully air-conditioned 

Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mgr. 

See your Travel Agent 

William P. Wolfe Organization 

U. S. Representative in principal cities 


and I said: ‘Do you smell that?’ And he 
smiled and said: ‘Yes. That’s it. That’s 
success.” 

“When I made my entrance as 
Richard I knew there was a smell of 
success. The audience was trembling 
like a leaf with expectation; | felt it go 
at me. Twenty years of care fell from 
me. It was the experience of my life. It 
was the turning point in my life. Over- 
night, after twenty years, everything 
fell into place.” 


Olivier is unhappy with his success 
for only one reason: he has been un- 
able to raise the money for his proposed 
fourth Shakespearean film production, 
Macbeth. 

“It seemed that in Henry | was pre- 
paring an audience. In Hamlet | was 
confirming the audience; and in 
Richard | was having a go. Henry and 
Hamlet made about three million dol- 
lars’ profit each, which is not huge, but 
not at all bad; and Richard is finally 
beginning to show a profit. 

**But the backers were against Mac- 
beth because of Orson’s Macbeth, and 
also a gangster version called Joe Mac- 
beth. They said . . .”” Here Olivier’s face 
curdled with contempt, “that ‘the title 
value’ had been destroyed. So I'm no 
longer interested in filming any more 
Shakespeare. I’ve been forced to change 
course.” 

No matter what new course Olivier 
takes, it is bound to make theatrical 
history. THE END 


Let us tell you about what to 
see, where to go, and the excit- 
ing things to do in romantic 
Kentucky! 
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REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1960 


For your free copy of this informative 
directory of schools, colleges, camps and 
home study programs, write to: 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 
P. O. Box 868, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 











SQUAW VALLEY: 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RAY ATKESON 


The VII Olympic 


Winter Games 


Ste Moth 


@ Squaw Valley is a natural ski valley, blessed with steep 
slopes, California sun and almost too much Sierra snow. 
All it needed fifteen years ago was a few million dollars for 
chair lifts and bedrooms to be able to compete with ski 
centers anywhere. The Valley got the millions; it competed 
with the world for the 1960 Olympic Winter Games, and 
won. The Games will take place there February 18-28. The 
skier opposite is already practicing a turn on Squaw Peak, 
the men’s downhill course. 

Athletes from other countries feel some apprehension 
about venturing into the American Wild West armed only 
with ski poles. Doubts have even been expressed by habit- 
ués of Stowe and North Conway, who are steeling them- 
selves for the trip. At least the last Winter Olympics in the 
United States were held at a place called Placid. But the 
names of the 1960 slopes—Squaw Peak, Papoose Mountain, 
and KT-22—do little to allay suspicions. The first two are 
clearly connected with redskins, and the last suggests a 
crudely hewn marker of a massacre—‘‘Killed by Toma- 
hawk-22.” Actually the names are peaceful enough. While 
the native Washoe Indians went hunting, they left their 
squaws and papooses in the valley for safety. The first per- 
son to ski down KT-22, a girl, did twenty-two kick turns en 
route. (At any rate, those are the official explanations.) 

Whatever its history, Squaw Valley is civilized now— 
hectically so. No native would have left his wife there for 
safety lately. She might have been caught in a snow- 
compacting machine at work on a 12,000-car parking lot, 
or hit in the head by a steel beam headed for a skating 
arena. The valley has been busy improving itself. 

After all, at any snow resort ten per cent of all skiers wear 
casts, and an undetermined percentage of the people wear- 
ing ski pants never wear skis. Yet they are the fans who wel- 
come the skiers in from the slopes, and determine to a large 
degree the ambiance of the resort. Squaw Valley has pro- 
vided for them a heated swimming pool and sheltered sun 
terraces connecting directly with restaurants and bars. The 
downhill, slalom, giant slalom and jumping courses all end 
within a five minutes’ walk of the terraces, so that non- 
skiers are spared tiring hikes to the finish lines. The chair 
lifts will take them up the mountains for views of Lake 
Tahoe, (in the background of the photograph) and 
bring them down again. Beyond the lake, only forty-six 
miles away over a four-lane highway, is Reno, where 
Olympic visitors suffering from overexposure to fresh air 
and wholesomeness can recuperate in congenially decadent 
surroundings. But they must recognize their symptoms and 
escape in time. Ski fever is a virulent disease; the epidemic 
now building up in Squaw Valley will break all American 
records. THE END 





The Fashionable Scotch... Smar-¢[ ght 


COTSMEN, who are supercritical 
S about their traditional drink, 
describe Old Smuggler as a “‘fash- 
ionable Scotch.” Because it is de- 
veloped with patience and scruple— 
because it carries on quality tradi- 
tions that date back to 1835—and 
because it is distinguished by great 
softness and delicacy of flavour. 

More and more Americans agree 
with this verdict. Which is why, 


when Old Smuggler is poured, men 
frequently say, ‘Careful, don’t waste 
a drop—that’s Old Smuggler.” 

A Scotch of the choice character 
of Old Smuggler deserves to be seen 
in its true color; therefore, the bottle 
is made of clearest glass. 

If you have not yet enjoyed the 
superb delight of Old Smuggler, why 
not ask for it by name the next time? 
You will be richly rewarded. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
OF JAPAN 


Continued from Page 71 


Yasuko works in a tiny bar off the 
Ginza. She is in her early twenties, 
speaks fair English which she learned 
from a G.I. with whom she was des- 
perately in love, but who abandoned 
her to return to Michigan and what she 
described, with no bitterness, as a 
“suitable marriage.’ She worked in an 
insurance office in Tokyo, but could 
not make ends meet on her salary. 
“Ends” included a dependent, her 
mother. So, because she was young and 
moderately pretty, she took a job in a 
bar, where her knowledge of English 
was an asset, and her persistent virtue 
(she was known to her associates, af- 
fectionately, as Miss Sharp Elbows) 
was a source of wonderment. 

Yasuko and I had met on one of my 
obligatory tours of Tokyo night life. 
A shared lack of fondness for bars had 
cemented our relationship. And she 
needed someone to talk to. 

There were always two subjects: the 
past, entwined with her G.1.; and the 
future, a total dead end. Since | could 
do nothing, conversationally, with the 
past, we dealt with the future. Yet one 
could hardly say we “dealt” with the 
future, since there was nothing, but 
nothing, in Yasuko’s future. 

At first I thought hers was a tem- 
perament inclined to pessimism, but 
gradually became aware of the plight 
of the Japanese young woman unpro- 
tected by family resources. There are 
jobs in industry and business but sala- 
ries are below subsistence level. The 
idea that the female on her own has to 
live is too new. She should marry, of 
course. But there are not enough hus- 
bands to go around. Or jobs on which 
a husband could support a wife, a sick 
mother-in-law, not to mention children. 
Which left the job in a bar, not too 
profitable if one is burdened with in- 
convenient virtues and the prospect of 
increasing competition every year from 
equally desperate younger girls. Maybe, 
if she tried hard, Yasuko could stretch 
it to age thirty. Then what? 

“Nothing,” said Yasuko. ““You just 
don’t understand. There is no hope.” 


TREASURE 


One evening I was invited to dinner at 
the house of a noted publisher. He was 
a quiet, courteous host, obviously a 
man of highly developed tastes in 
painting and the graphic arts. It was 
the first time I had been in the home of 
people whose lives kept them in con- 
tact with both East and West, people 
sufficiently prosperous,- moreover, to 
enjoy the comforts as well as the ideas 
of both worlds. The main room was 
furnished in Western style, with sofas 
and chairs, and there was a modern 
dining table at the far end. We had 
dinner, however, in a dining room in 
the traditional style, sitting on the floor 


at the usual low table. We were served 
by the lady of the house, who knelt at 
the door when she slid it open, and 
knelt again when she closed it. 

When the meal was over and his wife 
had left for the kitchen, our host said, 
““Now I should like to show you my 
treasures,” and went over to a cup- 
board. He returned with a large flat 
package, wrapped in a beautiful soft 
old paper. Inside there were three 
woodblock prints, all of them Haru- 
nobu at his delicate best. Time had 
overlaid the colors with a warm ivory. 
We passed them around the table, ad- 
miring the quality of the prints, the ex- 
quisite draftsmanship. Then I sat back 
and watched my two companions, ab- 
sorbed and appreciative. There was 
nothing in their faces to indicate that 
the subject matter of all three pictures 
was pornographic. 

When the prints had been fully ad- 
mired and discussed, our host rever- 
ently put them back into their wrappers. 
“When my eldest son marries,” he said, 
“these will be my finest wedding gift to 
him.” Then we got to our feet and 
went into the Western-style living room. 


GIFT 


The delights of shopping in Japan 
are due as much to the shopkeepers as 
to the merchandise. These strange folk 
have three peculiarities which distin- 
guish them from their confreres in the 
U.S.A.: they like what they are doing; 
they know their stock; and they are 
glad when a customer appears. Every 
free moment I could snatch I devoted 
to assiduous, extravagant, sometimes 
reckless shopping, and thus enjoyed a 
series of agreeable social experiences. 

I collect miniatures (objects made at 
a scale of approximately one inch to 
the foot) partly for fun but mainly be- 
cause they come in handy in our office 
when we need decorative props for 
scale models of interiors. A few Tokyo 
friends, architects and designers, knew 
of this interest and did a little checking 
on their own. One fine Sunday morn- 
ing they turned up with the news that 
they had located the finest minia- 
tures shop in all Japan. It was lo- 
cated in Asakusa, a fabulous enter- 
tainment center just north of the heart 
of town, and | gathered that even if 
the best of all possible shops was not 
up to its billing, we still had a thor- 
oughly amusing day ahead of us. As 
things turned out, the shop was fine. In 
itself it was a kind of miniature, for 
with five customers inside it began to 
give at the seams. The proprietor was 
also a craftsman, and he had made 
most of the merchandise on sale. His 
things were very well made and as I 
discovered one item after another to 
buy, the transaction began to look like 
a wholesale operation. The proprietor’s 
wife came in presently to see what was 
going on, and both expressed their ex- 
treme gratification. They were en- 
chanted to see a customer spending so 
much money and they were emphatic 
in saying so. Not to be outdone by 


NEW SKI TRAILS AND LIFT 
MAKE YOUR BROADMOOR 
WINTER VACATION 

MORE FUN THAN EVER! 


Now you can ski, play golf, swim, 
ride, ice skate — or just relax 

in the sun and enjoy the 

scenery —all in the same day, 
thanks to mountains that 

tower above the Broadmoor’s 


bright, warm valley! 


Delightful food, world-renowned wine 


cellar, perfect service — plus enter- 


I 


YOU'LL LIKE IT! 


tainment, dancing, shops, tours, etc. 


THE 


BROADMOOR 


Write to Dept. 229 
for color brochure and 
available reservations. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
COLORADO 








—_ #—— - - 
COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 
Room 367, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
This one coupon brings full information about 
Colorado's skiing. 
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these expressions of approval, I indi- 
cated through one of my companions 
that while I was notorious in my native 
region as the most miserly of charac- 
ters, such was the quality, craftsman- 
ship and beauty of the products around 
me that I was now throwing the habits 
of a lifetime to the winds. In no time 
at all the place was waist-deep in com- 
pliments, and when my friends finally 
dragged me out several things were 
added to my purchases as a gift. 

A few days later I had dinner with a 
friend, a young Tokyo importer named 
Sasaki. “‘Hear you went to Asakusa on 
Sunday,” he said casually. 

“How did you happen to hear that?” 
| asked, knowing perfectly well that the 
Tokyo grapevine misses absolutely 
nothing in the way of gossip. 

“Bought a lot of stuff, didn’t you?” — 
ignoring the question. 

I admitted to having been carried 
away by the sight of so many pretty 
things 

“Do you remember the little shop by 
the temple where you got the minia- 
tures?”’ he went on relentlessly. 

I did indeed. 

“They gave you a gift when you 
left.” 

“So what?” I asked. “Considering 
the bushel of junk | bought, why 
shouldn't they?” 

“No reason at all,” he agreed, 
cent that those people never give any- 
thing away.” 

I sat silent. 

“Do you remember what you said 
when they gave you the present?” 

**| must have said ‘thank you.’” 

“Let me refresh your memory.” He 
was obviously enjoying himself. “The 
owner said he was making you a gift 
because only a true artist could have 
such a sensitive appreciation of another 
artist’s work. You replied that you 
were grateful for the compliment, but 
that both you and he knew that the 
real reason he was giving you a present 
was that he was sorry for a beat-up, 
aging designer of no consequence who 
was losing all his hair to boot.” 

Sasaki burst out laughing as I stared 
at him. The grapevine was even better 
than I had imagined. I did recall saying 
something of the sort. Then he gradu- 
ally stopped laughing and stared at me 
speculatively. 

“A Japanese of good breeding might 
have said what you did. But you are a 
foreigner. Oh, all right”—as | started 
to interrupt—‘“‘] suppose you have per- 
fectly good manners for an American. 
But how did you know that was the 
right thing to say to the shopkeeper?” 

| hadn’t known it was the right thing, 
strictly impulse. Sasaki kept eying me, 
curious, amused, friendly. 

“I think you will have a good time in 
Japan,” he observed, turning back to 
“We approve of you.” 

I pondered as I watched him attack 
his food with his usual gusto. The gift 
had actually been two gifts: some 
pretty little objects, and another glim- 
mer of understanding. But it didn’t 
seem necessary to tell him that joking 


dinner. 


self-depreciation, as social currency, is 


not a Japanese monopoly. THE END 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





City Hotels 
New York, N. Y. 





like New York 
if po y'll love the 


sarbizon-Plaza Hotel! 


Ideal midtown location 

on Central Park. A favorite of 

travel-wise men and women. 

mm) 100% air-conditioned for 

seasonal comfort. Flawless 

continental cuisine. 

SINGLES $9 to $14. 

DOUBLES $14 to $22. 

Every room with bath, radio. Most with TV. 


SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN: NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 SHARING ROOM WITH PARENTS. 


Teletype NY 1-3949 or phone Ci 7-7000—Write for Booklet HM 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 





Hotel Mansfield—at Fifth Avenue 

Delightful living at Distinguished Address of unexcelled 
convenience. Gracious dignity & low rates attract leaders in 
business, government & professions. Family Atmosphere— 
Superb Dining Room. 1 Block Grand Cent. Sta. Write 
booklet JH. 12 West 44th Street at Sth Avenve MU 2-5140 


Chicago, lilinois 








A distinguished address 
Tam ial-Mal-telamohmial-Mn (101, 
North Side’s Famous 


Gold C 











THREE 
PRIVATE 
OocEAN 
BEACHES 


Enjoy The Life You Love at 
Balmoral Club, most famous of 
the Caribbean resorts. 


March, April Weather Is 
Easter at Advantageous Rates 


Balmoral Club 


NASSAU + BAHAMAS 


Open All Year « 
Wonderful « 


See Your Agent or Leonard P. Brickett, Rep. 
32 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J., WAlnut 4-5084 
(In Manhattan Ask Operater for Enterprise 6465) 





Oceanfront, 4 mile beach. Air ” 
conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 
er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. ar 

Hh. 
merald B 


NASSAU 


BAHAMAS He D ¢ oy “as 


New Hampshire 
Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Foremost mountain ski lodge for the best skiers or recre- 
ational winter vacationers. Near Wildcat gondola lift in 
White Mountain National Forest. Superb lodgings and 
good food with a tradition in hospitality 


R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 
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what's NEW in miami beach ? 
Brightest news to come from Florida's Gold Coast 
in many a moon—The IVANHOE is even more 
beautiful, more delightful, more comfortable than 
ever before! Hard to believe? Then hear this 
NEW interior decor throughout, MEW indivi- 
dual-room-control air conditioning, MEW cabana 
area and Coffee Shop, MEW ocean-side Dining 
Terraces, MEW big-name entertainment policy 
in MEW Pump Lounge. All this with the same 
OLD congenial spirit, pleasant atmosphere and 
flawless, gracious service 
Write for brochure, see your travel agent, or phone 
N. Y.: EL 5-2800, Ext. 92 © Chi.: ANdover 3-2663 


Ed O'Leary, Executive Director 


"Wanhoe = 


OCEANFRONT, 101st STREET * BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH 





Year 


ORLANDO 


FLORIDA 


THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


Heart of Florida’s Or- 
ange Blossom Land of 
lakes and flowers. De- 
lightful for a holiday 


Wonderful for 
Around Living. 


FREE—Color Brochure 
and Pictorial 
lando Homes. 
GREATER ORLANDO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


of Or- 


Dept. A 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





Let yourself live at 


A 


cious facilities 
>rogram 


Ft. Lauderdale’s most 


Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
traditionally fine food —complete social 
atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
ormation and reservations write M. R. McNiel 





intriguing resort lies between a placid 
lagoon and 600’ of private beach. 
Two magnificent pools — colorful patio bar— 
tennis courts — par 3 golf. Ideally located 
i close to Jai Alai, race tracks, Bahia Mar charter 
boats, and new Broward International Airport. 





hea rectly on ocean. Dress for beach 
in your room. Evropean pion, 
serving breakfast, lunch. Choice raser 
vations. For color booklet, write 
Fred Wynn, Mgr 





water Beach. 
ments 


Sands Point Apts., Clearwater Beach 


Small, quiet, luxurious apt. motel on south end of Clear- 
One block from beach. 
n accommodating four, 
Fishing, golfing, bathing, shopping all nearby. 

Paul Leonard, 433 


hree-room apart- 
maid service, TV, heat. 


ive, Clearwater, Fla. 





a 





See your travel agent or write for brochure 
LAGO MAR Hotel and Apartments 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla./Dept. H-1 


Under the direction of Sidney Banks 





Louisiana 





. Py 
New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 
Creole Mansion Hotel—5 min. from French Quarter— offers 
you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar- 
den patio, private bath, air-cond., complimentary French 
breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant. Write: 


Creole Mansion Hotel, Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. 





oO” HISTORIC St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Nestled at the edge of 
the Atlantic, the King and Prince offers 
facilities of a fine resort in relaxed in- 
formal atmosphere. Explore the Is- 
land's romantic past under centuries 
old, moss-draped oaks. Sport—Social 
program. Golf, riding, ocean or fresh 
water pool swimming. Finest cuisine. 
Write 

George Timbes, Mgr. 

King and Prince Hotel 

St. Simons Island, Ga. 





Motor Court 








In the United States or Canada 
THIS EMBLEM ASSURES 


OUTSTANDING ACCOMMODATIONS 


So, be sure you plan your pleasure and business trips 
to stop where you find this Cloverleaf sign displayed. 





SUPERIOR COURTS UNITED IS A NATIONWIDE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNUSUALLY FINE, MODERN MOTELS 


White today for your FREE copy of the Tlw SUPERIOR COURTS GUIDE 


Superior 


DIV.32, BOX 327 








( Wherever you travel 








“Travel 


SUPERIOR 


COURTS UNITED 
INC 





AND BE SURE td 
=, 





Courts United, Tne. 


DANIA, FLORIDA 
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ens ce Es Pi 


ne Colonnades Hotel! 
PALM BEACH SHORES 


One look at the rambling 
design and spacious grounds 
tells you how wonderful the 
Colonnades is. Vacations are 
informal, are congenial, 
accom: tions are delightful: 
ocean-view apartments, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, olympic-size 
and children’s pool, snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. 
S< Guif Stream fishing. Planned 
e entertainment. 
Open Dec. 19 to May 1 
Write for color folder 


in St. Petersburg 
@ paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is not 
extravagance 





comes 
easy! 





This Winter Take A 


Ki | 
FUN BREAK 


Yours for a Perfect Vacation — 
in FLORIDA 


ST.PETE 
BEACH 


SATIONAL ST. PETERSBURG 
Outdoor Sports Center of Florida 


G. K. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of C ce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


FREE COLOR FOLDER— 


Vacation Accommodation Information 


Break away to 

Florida’s fun-filled vaca- 

tion land on the GULF OF 

MEXICO. Write today for color bro- 

chure: H. M. McAvoy, Chamber of 

Commerce, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 
“Gem of the Holiday Isles” 


Hotel Rellim on the Gulf 


Modern, American Plan Kesort. Fine foods, Special 
Diets, Cocktail Lounge. Massage studio, Solarium, Fresh 
Water Pool. Planned activities. Free Golf —Free Fishing. 


St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 
Fort Lauderdale—Directly on the Ocean 


Enjoy a relaxing vacation in exquisitely furnished apart- 
ments with Atlantic view. Fresh water pool, barbecue, 
shuffleboard, tropical patio. Close to night clubs. Fishing, 





Name 
Addr 
City 
Arrival Date 
Please send accommodation booklet below: 


(C) Apts. (C Guest Homes 
CD Beaches CD Hotels 
C) Small Hotels 





...and no wonder: no matter 
where you stay, you’re never more 
than minutes away from year 
round golf, fishing, swimming, 
boating. Right now enjoy dog - Raa 
horse racing; Jai Alai; baseball. 

Make your plans to get in on the 


fun — &: 


MAIL COUPON TODAY & 


On the Ocean 
Renowned for club-like atmosphere, 
superior service and furnishings. 196 
rooms with tiled bath and cross 
ventilation, most with ocean views. 
Ample free parking. Swimming pool, 
cabanas and block-long beach. Com- 
plete entertainment program. For 
folder write: 


C. E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. Box 351-HM 








State. 





No. in Party. 





golf, racing nearby. Write for color brochure, rates. 


Chesterfield Apts., 723 N. Atlantic Bivd. 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 








. * 

Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 

200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
h. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 

House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 

rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


Taylor O. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 





Indies House at Duck Key... 
West Indies charm... western 
world elegance. 


Dining at Indies House... the 
quintessence of pleasure. 


Guest rooms at Indies House... 
exquisitely Caribbean. 


The sea at Indies House . . . Yacht- 
ing in ocean or gulf . . . yacht har- 
bor. Swimming... two pools... 
cabana club . . . pearl white beach. 
Fishing . . . sail, bone, marlin. 


Sports at Indies House . . . Golf... 
nine artful holes. Tennis .. . Trap 
and Skeet Shooting . . . and more. 


Indies House in the Florida Keys 

... a way of life. 

Premiere season begins January 

15th. For literature and rates see 
our travel agent, write Indies 
ouse or call Premier Hotel 

Representatives, Inc. 

New York-PLaza 5-9747 © Philadelphia— 
Kingsley 5-1221 * Wash., D.C.- 
STerling 3-9060 * Chicago-WAbash 2-0616 
Boston—Call long distance—toll free— 
Enterprise 6360. 

Indies House is owned and operated by 
Florida-Southern Land Corporation. 


oo iwiduie 
oe = 


MARATHON, FLORIDA 





MOTEL 


ontainebleau. ; 


FREE GOLF 
at our own Country Club 


HEALTH SPA, STEAM ROOM & SOLARIA 
TENNIS COURTS ON PREMISES 
Cabana Club and two 
swimming pools. .. 
La Ronde Supper Club, 
putting green, driving range, 
radio and TV in every room... 


For Brochure and Rates 
Write Direct or See 
Your Travel Agent 


Ben Novack 


Duke Stewart 
President 


Manager 





- 


STH 


,000 FEET OF OCEAN BEACH 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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~ “Pleasute- 


land! 


OF FLORIDA'S 
WEST COAST 


Treasure Island vacations 
mean “high adventure.” 
Water sports and 

the beautiful white sandy 
beaches on the romantic 
Gulf of Mexico offer 
vacationers close-by 
activities 

every 24 hours! 


For the zest 

of your life 
—for the rest 

of your life—visit 
Treasure Island. 


Treasure 
Island 


L | D rey 
H. F. Hampton 


Treasure Island Chamber of Commerce, Treasure Island, Fla, 


Please send me colorful booklet and complete information. 
Name 


Address 
City 








Zone 
Date of Arrival 


State 





No. in Party 





Length of Stay 





ANEW WORLD OF — "4 


Vj Y | i 
Gay, casual...the Mecca of vacation- ' 
wise fun-lovers. Every Gold Coast 
attraction without congestion. 
Fabulous new hotels and motels, 
smart restaurants, horse and dog 
racing, Jai Alai, auto racing. 
Famous 6-mile beach, finest 
fishing, Florida’s only oceanside 
broadwalk, shopping on paim-lined 
Hollywood Boulevard, golf 
on a different course every 
day, tennis, shuffleboard 
beach cook-outs, 
free concerts. 
Accommodations 
to suit every desire 
and every purse. 


FLORIDA'S 
GOLFINGEST 
CITY 








Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-3 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 

Send FREE ‘Suitcase Full of Fun” with 
information and rates on: 

Apts. 0 Hotels 0 Motels C 

In Town) On BeachO 


Zone State 
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Jamaica 


Alabama 


Arizona 








LC] PREMIERE SEASONG) 





MARRAKESH 


Luxurious accommodations includ- 
ing beach-front lanais « Step-down 
Sitting Rooms « Sunken Grecian 
Baths « Huge Private Terraces 
Olympian Swimming Pool « Native 
entertainment; dancing nightly 

_ Tennis, Goif, Riding. 
Ua COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


MARRAKESH! 


HOTEL AND CABANA CLUB 
CCHO RIOS, JAMAICA, W.!. 
J. R. (Joe) CUNNINGHAM, Managing Director 
For Brochure, Reservations and Information, 
see your travel agent or contact 
ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES, INC. 
610 Sth Ave. N.Y., Plaza 7-2444 
Chicago, Montreal and Toronto 


PLANNED 


E 


at FAMOUS 


18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 


@ Magnificent new lodge and 
Olympic size pool 


@ Royal accommodations 


yy 

Bh 
iT 
/ 


yy s (Ly 
@ Meals to please a gourmet //; ai - 
e A horse for every guest wt , 


wagon dinners, stagecoach 
rides, friendly —%, 


swimming, 
western fun. 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK ~ 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


PARADISE RANCH 


WOODLAND PARK, 4, COLORADO 








GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hilis. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 








One of the world’s 
truly charming resort hotels 


JAMAICA « WEST INDIES 


Ask your Travel Agent 

for brochure and rates 

U.S. Rep.: Utell International 
New York « Chicago « Miami 
Boston e Toronto 


Switzeriand 


GENEVA 











SWITZERLAND 


HOTEL DE LA PAIX 








Ideally located on Geneva lake front. Maximum comfort —Charm 
ing decor —Parking—Highly appreciated by American Visitors 
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Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Sun & Fun, 7 days, ‘g 

in Cool Colorado 

Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do. . . or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 


Rates include all. Color folder free. 
BEAVER’S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9F, Colorado. 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool. Wonderful Meals. American Plan from 
$87.SO0weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips available. See your 
Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru Oct. 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046. 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 








. 
Two Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona 
Real Ranch Livin’ on sunsoaked desert. Relax & play 
in healthgiving sun. Real western environment to share 
with friends or family. Spacious rooms, private baths, 
heated pool. Extra fine saddle horses, tasty homespun meals. 


Ted & Peggy Schaffer, Box 10, Wickenburg, Arizona 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Dude Ranch Resort on beautiful Flathead Lake, 35 miles 
Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and family 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, heated swimming pool, 
waterskiing, hunting trips, dining, sailboating, fishing, 
canoeing. For reservations write— Les ¥. Averill—owner 


TWIN LAKES LODGE 
las Vegas All Year Dude Ranch 


Discover a complete Dude Ranch 5 minutes from the 
center of Fabulous Las Vegas entertainment. Here is a 
complete Western Resort with Trout Fishing, boating, 
swimming, 18 hole golf adjacent, extensive stables, 
weekly Rodeos, bar - b - ques. Close to Lake Mead, 
Colorado River, ghost towns, Death Valley, Zion Can- 
yon, Enjoy a budget vacation. Rooms, kitchenettes, fire- 
place suites. Request Brochure. Twin Lakes Lodge 
Box 1589, Las Vegas, Nevada—Orchard 8-2062. 


























New York 
Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


Our new full-color folder just off the press shows pictures 
of guest rooms, new Honeymoon Chalet, Captain's Cabin, 
Voyageur Room, Mallard Lounge. See our guests enjoying 
shuffleboard, swimming, etc. Write for your free copy 


A. Graham Themson, PO Box 11, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 





HOLIDAY 


Relax and Play 


Point Clear, 
Alebemea 


A private pleasure-land for the discriminating, occu- 
pying historic Point Clear on Mobile Bay. Superb 
cuisine and luxurious comfort in the intimate club 
atmosphere of a 350-acre estate. Championship golf 
course, outstanding pool and deep-sea cruisers head a 
complete list of facilities. American Plan. Write for 
color brochure : 
mes D. Pope, Resident Manager, 


Ja 
GRAND HOTEL « Point Clear, Alabama 


Murray Stevenson, Vice President 


New Jersey 











FORESIGHT 


A week’s rest here from 
the trials of winter 
may keep you on 

the job all 

season. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 70 years 

















Massachusetts 
The Northfield 


Snow sports at the door; Skating, Tobogganing. Portable 
ski tow. Easy driving distance to excellent ski lifts. Camp- 
fire picnics. Warm rooms. $11-16.50 day inc. hearty meals. 
Near Northfield Schools. Open all year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 








Pennsyivania 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
“The Place They Told You About"’—for newlyweds only. 
Your own secluded cottage. meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning dates, 
for unique picture story and heipful booklet “Plan Your 
Perfect Honeymoon.” Bex 170, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 


Calitornia 











attach name and address for: 
© Points of Interest Folder 
O Fishing Map and Guide 
O Resources of Humboldt County 
HUMBOLDT COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 
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> ReSort 
Atmosphere 


with In-Town Convenience 


Contemporary, tropical luxury in 
the center of the Southwest’s fabled 
vacationland. Heated pool. Air- 
conditioned rooms. Superlative 
cuisine in 3 restaurants. Free in- 
and-out parking. European Plan 
rates. Arizona’s distinguished ad- 
dress for business and vacation 
visitors. Write for color brochure. 
HOTEL 


Westward 
H O PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


FOR RESERVATIONS - Gien W. Fawcett, Inc., 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portiand. 
Robert F. Warner, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Washington D. C. and Toronto. 








Resort hocel luxury with the 
, informal activities of a desert 
Kole) Qn TM TMT ranch For raves and brochure 
Re. 6, Box 2508 , Tucson, Ariz, 
Complete a 
pool, shools 
Write tor rates & brochure 
431 S. Alvernon, Tucson, Ariz 


s. Privacy. Golf. 
y, week or month 


ALVERNON GARDENS 
APARTMENTS Motor Hotel 





You're only hours away from sunshine and a 
warm dry climate. Holiday haven-—this 20,000 acre 
luxury ranch resort ; swimming, riding, 
skeet range, golf, tennis. Wonderful 
wintertime change for the 
entire family ! See your travel 
agent ... write or call 
Datias Gant 
Rancho de 





rs 
ARIZONA 


Yegon 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway fo Mexico 


Free color booklet write: : 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-E, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 





Circle Z—The West’s Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 34th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 





Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 


Arizona’s newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury = at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 


Robert Foehi, Manager Phone WHitney 5-632! 





(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 20th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $80 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
‘ood. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P. O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 





White Stallion Ranch 

Relax in sunny, dry climate. Real Western ranch living in 

magnificent country—near Tucson. Happy at- 

mee ; Congenial companions. All ranch activities. 
‘rite: 


Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 





Lazy K Bar Guest Ranch, Arizona 


Real Western hospitality awaits you at Arizona’s most 
distinguished guest ranch. Ride fine horses over scenic 
trails, enjoy best accommodations, delicious meals, heated 
pool, many other activities. Season: Oct. 15 to May Ist. New 

rochure: The Spauldings, Rt. 1, Box 560, Tucson, Ariz. 
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that the word “democratic” should be 
expunged and “human” inserted. 

As I watched de Gaulle talking in his 
calm and mellow voice, to the assem- 
bled correspondents. on that spring day 
in 1944, each sentence perfectly and 
rhetorically formed, I had no idea that 
he had already “promoted” Giraud to 
be Inspector-General of the army and 
had given General Béthouart orders to 
replace Giraud as chief of staff to the 
Defense Council. De Gaulle the poli- 
tician has a remarkable habit of repeat- 
ing his tactics. In 1958, after the army 
rebellion in Algiers, de Gaulle used pre- 
cisely the same means in disposing of 
General Salan, commander-in-chief in 
Algeria and a potential menace to his 
authority; he promoted him to be In- 
spector-General of the army. 

I believe, indeed, that de Gaulle’s 
skill as a political leader lies in the fact 
that his idealism has never caused him 
to spurn a pragmatic settlement. In 
Algiers during the war there was a 
saying, ““De Gaulle’s all right; it’s his 
entourage that’s so bad.” If his critics 
were of the Left, they implied that de 
Gaulle was surrounded by undesirable 
men of the Right; if they were of the 
Right, that he was surrounded by un- 
desirables of the Left. The clerics com- 
plained that he tolerated revolutionary 
Communists; the Communists that he 
tolerated reactionary clerics. But de 
Gaulle himself claimed what he has 
always reaffirmed when under fire 
from partisan critics: “I belong to all 
Frenchmen.” In other words, he takes 
men as they are and uses them. 

Religious faith occupies a central 
position in the life of de Gaulle and his 
family. In Paris as at Colombey, he 
and his wife, their children Philippe 
and Elisabeth, and their grandchildren 
attend church with exemplary devout- 
ness. But on political occasions he 
treats the clergy with respect but firm- 
ness. President Roosevelt sent Cardinal 
(then Archbishop) Spellman to North 
Africa to urge de Gaulle toward a gen- 
erous union with Giraud. The meeting 
ended in a stalemate, but de Gaulle still 
holds the belief that he impressed his 
own point of view more successfully on 
the Cardinal than did the Cardinal on 
him, and he has said with a faint cyn- 
icism, ‘‘Even the greatest piety couldn't 
keep business from being business.” 
In the same way, when Paris was liber- 
ated and he attended Mass at Notre 
Dame, he respectfully confined to his 
quarters Cardinal Suhard, who four 
months earlier had received Pétain. 

When he was received by the Pope in 
a private audience in 1944, de Gaulle 
treated him with profound deference. 
Pius XII, he said, saw “everything from 
a point of view that transcended men, 
their enterprises and their factions.” 
And yet, although the Pope denounced 
Soviet activities in Poland, de Gaulle 
did not hesitate to make overtures to 
Russia to offset what he regarded as 


undue Anglo-American pressure. He 
even took two Communists into his 
provisional Government in 1944. De- 
spite his deep and traditional anti- 
Communism, he has always behaved 
toward French Communists with an 
anxious compassion which springs 
partly from a realistic need to use them 
and partly from his all-embracing con- 
cept of France as one great family with 
some redeemable black sheep. 


To see de Gaulle in depth, you must 
fuse two images of him—the familiar 
one of the aloof, austere, intractable 
General; the other, less familiar, of the 
kindly, compassionate father. Although 
the standard portrait of de Gaulle in 
Algiers showed him in his officer’s kepi, 
he revealed glimpses in his private life 
of an unsuspected sensibility. In 1944 
de Gaulle was ill with a liver complaint 
and needed milk as a necessary part of 
his diet. At that time there was a 
shortage of fresh milk, and even the 
available dried and tinned milk, re- 
served for the children, was inadequate. 
De Gaulle’s doctor urged him to drink 
fresh milk, but he refused. He felt he 
ought to set an example to the bridge- 
playing, bejeweled wives of some of his 
top civilian officials who behind the 
shutters of their apartments spent their 
afternoons in otiose tea parties. 

It is indeed remarkable that in the 
congested society of wartime Algiers de 
Gaulle was able to preserve his apart- 
ness. Every Tuesday and Friday at 5 
P.M. the Committee of National Lib- 
eration would meet in a_ red-brick 
building overlooking the bay. Formerly 
this was the Lycée Fromentin, a school 
for young ladies. Now it was the seat of 
embryonic French Government where 
men with names later to become fa- 
mous under the Fourth Republic—le 
Trocquer, Francois de Menthon, Ple- 
ven, René Massigli and Pierre Mendés- 
France—would meet in what de Gaulle 
himself called a “Rassemblement Na- 
tional,” a National Union. 

One of his right-hand men was André 
Philip, a Protestant and Socialist who 
had studied at Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Philip did not 
share the puritanical outlook of the 
Roman Catholic general. Nor, as a 
left-wing professor of political econo- 
my, did he attach the same value to 
protocol as General de Gaulle does to 
this day. Once Philip arrived late at a 
Cabinet meeting, having hurried down 
from his villa after a beach excursion. 
He was wearing an open-necked shirt 
and shorts. The general looked at him 
frigidly. ““You’ve forgotten something,” 
he said as Philip took his seat. ““And 
what's that, mon général?” asked 
Philip. “You've forgotten your hoop,” 
said the general and turned to the next 
item on the agenda. 

Like many other authoritarians, de 
Gaulle has a tendency to treat his op- 
ponents with greater deference and 
courtesy than his associates. He is never 
intimate with his colleagues, whom he 
usually treats as subordinates. Even 
former Algiers associates like Gaston 
Palewski, his Chef de Cabinet and now 
Ambassador to Italy, have little social 
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contact with him except on the formal oc- 
casions required by their duties. Frequently, 
de Gaulle has hinted at a personal and aris- 
tocratic contempt for the heterogeneous 
group of political adventurers who attached 
themselves to the genuine wartime resist- 
ants, especially after victory was in sight. 
That may explain why one of his few Al- 
gerian associates with whom he is still in- 
timate is Baron Emmanuel d’Astier de la 
Vigerie, Commissioner of the Interior in the 


Provisional Government and a fellow 
traveler who won the Stalin Peace Prize. 
D’Astier was one of de Gaulle’s represent- 
atives in Algeria before the general re- 
turned there after the death of Darlan. 
Their intimacy has survived the differences 
of their political attitudes. Since de Gaulle’s 
return to power, d’Astier has had privi- 
leged access to the presidential palace; he 
is even allowed to be five minutes late for 

Continued on Page 181 
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, Travel Boon 

for the well-groomed man. 

A battery-powered shaver in a 
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314’ in diameter. 

$25, postpaid. 
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: Sail . , a : . 


or" Make big profits buying low cost imports 
oun” C A N 0 E S $3.95. Postpaid. The Talbots, Pete? abroad (see examples at left) and selling to 
. : ee’ 1| friends, stores or by mail order. genous 
i : 4 ; ‘ : | Id trader g —shows you ho 
g_ 0ld Town Canoe Co., 772 Middle St., Old Town, Maine MOE: ae Hingham, Mass. 1'7; fea ee ee re See eee rae ee oe 


of exotic ete for full or 
PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG , arte yoy how ket 


5 - Brg apt ones 
Name ca plan. ag ot ie aia 


t . 7 : . ’ = @ reaches us overnight. WRITE TODAY! 
4ddress (Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only gma) MELLINGER Co., Dept. C cso2 


City___ State photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22.) \ 1717 Westwood, Los 
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: GLORIOUS CRUISES : 
= to West Indies & South Ce 


"> 20,000 GROSS TONS, 100% C. 5S 
z 20 KNOT SPEED ...8 DECKS 
, Free Shopping Ports coos: at snow and live it 
JOIN 
THESE up! impeccable Italian serv- 
cartes: ice, hospitality and gaiety. . . 
gourmet food . expert 
cruise staff! Entertainment 
galore, dance orchestras, etc. 
A gala ship virtually re- 
built this year; over $4,000, 
000 spent redecorating. Gor- 
geous suites, cabins, public 
fooms . . . 2 large outdoor 


<. [ JAN. 29 
! | 17 Days—9 Ports 
$460. up 
FEB. 16 
16 Days—8 Ports 
__ $435. up 
MAR. 4417 





12 Days—4 Ports 
| $310. up 





swimming pools. So much 
for so little cost. Let's GO! 


See your travel agent or 


|. Simmons Cruises. =. , 


1350 B'woy + 441 Madison Ave., New York 
Boston « Philadelphia « Chicago « Los Angeles 





Virgin Islands Yachting Party 
$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 
expense cruise eave ‘St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
deo the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 
uninhabited tropical islands, ewim, fish, or just a Write: 
Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, $1. Thomas, Virgin islands 





Europe for Less— Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with congenial! college students & —e 
young po a ben of your age & interests. Economical 6- to 12 
week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space limited For 
details write: mericans Abroad, Inc. 
Travel Service, 50 University Stc., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





Conducted Eastern European Tours 

Offering om hg picture of today’s U.S.S.R., Poland 
Czechoslovakia, — oslavia, Austria and Switzerland. 23 
to 36 days. Woh epartures, personally conducted, spe- 
cial student tours. ard Travel Service, Inc., 
1316 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


African Wild Life Safaris 


Here's adventure. A tour or safari planned exclusively for 
you or your party. The moderate prices bring it within 
your reach. You adventure in comfort and safety with 
African Wild Life Safaris. Write now to: 


Box 82, Blenheim, Ontario, Canada 


Russia for You in 1960 


4 “must” for your next trip to Europe or around the 
world. See the Kremlin, lovely Leningrad, Russia’s Black 
Sea Riviera, famous Moscow Circus. Bolshoi Ballet. Fast 
Visa Service 


Gordon Travel Service, 220 South State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











. 

Knight Tours of Europe. Summer 1960 

Quality tours at econame prices. 50 to 63 days in Europe. 
to 18 countries. $1245 to $1398. See Passion Play at 

Oberammergau Eee early for June departures. For 

complete info. write directly to Prof. Loring D. Knecht, 


Director. Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


“NEW DIMENSIONS” 


IN TRAVEL ENJOYMENT 


Round trip air fare 
included in all but Mexico 





[_] STARLINER JET—23 days. France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, England. Ex- 
tensions. From Chicago $1142 


[| JAMAICA “ON-YOUR-OWN” HOLIDAY 
6 days or more in Jamaica. Fine hotels, 
sightseeing. From Miami from $158 


|_|] CARIBBEAN ISLE-HOPPING HOLIDAY— 
to 4 islands. 15 days. Finest hotels, sight- 
seeing. From Miami from $480 


) MEXICO CONCHITA—7 days. Mexico 
City, Acapulco, Taxco, Pyramids, Cuerna- 
vaca. Sightseeing from $120 


|_| HAWAIIAN WAIKIKI VACATION — 8 
days. Choice of 14 hotels. Sightseeing. 
Feasts. From Calif... from $363 


00's of Other World-Wide Cruises & Trips 


See Local ASTA TRAVEL AGENT 
or (4) and Mail Ad for New Brochures 


rs 108 N. _ — 2 
CARTAN 
ain RAVEL gy 


EXbrook 7-5100 
377 Geary St., San Francisco 2 





HANDICAPPED? 


You too 
can enjoy a 





Evropean Vacation! 








. . castles on the Rhine, quaint villages, 
shrines and old cathedrals. Travel worry-free. 
Visit Germany accompanied by doctors and 
nurses on the entire tour. Sight-seeing, 
entertainment and relaxation in a setting of 
old world charm, plus the advantages 
of approved therapies in world-renowned 
spas. Excellent accommodations. 

Departures bi-weekly via transatlantic airlines. 
A dream come true for the handicapped! 


32 days, all-inclusive price 
$1195 


ae 
5 ak 
x a . > oe — 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AID FOR 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS, INC. 


11496 Portlance, Detroit 5, Michigan 


Send name 
and address 
for interesting 
detailed 
information. 








OLYMPIC YEAR IN EUROPE 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


70 day Tours with comprehensive and unusually 
imeecen ene operacies inci ham visita to Saaaetmavia, 
RUSSIA, Poland, and all of Western Europe. . 
Attendance at Passionplay in Ober rammergau, 
Salzburg and Edinburgh Music Festivals, and the 
XVII Olympic Games in Rome. 

Details from: 97308 
EUROPEAN STUDENTOURS Beer itine Cabtornie 














FREE 


AUTO- 
EUROPE 


_—_—_—_— 
"BRAND NEW EDITION. Most complete, most 
practical of all. Gives costs, dimensions, per- 
formances of 44 foreign cars; how to rent, lease 
| or buy and which is best for your trip; cost of 
insurance and documents; routing 
| map; 47 photos. 


mileage chart, 
Mail coupon today! 


| NAME 





I ADDRESS 








"panied 


AUTO-EUROPE 


| NEW YORK: 25 West 58th St.. New York 19 PL 3-1752 ] 
CHICAGO: 153 East Ohio St., Chicago 11 MI 2-3211 
Po ANGELES: 268 So. Beverly Drive, Bev. Hills BR 2-2921 
ATTLE: 1911 Fifth ith Ave., Seattle, Wash. MA 2.3223 J 
—_—— eee 








why 
travel 
alone? 


BACHELOR PARTY" 


for unattached men and women. Exciting 
. different . . . with twice the fun — for 
evenings are included! 


Bachelor Party Tours for 1960 include: 
Europe—27 departures, Mexico —weekly 
departures, Nassau Cruise — 10 departures, 
Puerto Rico (Caribe Hilton) and Virgin 
islands —weekly departures, Hawaii— 12 
departures & “Around the World”— 4 de- 
partures. Tours for all age groups including 
“Young Bachelor Party Tours” (21-33). 


Hailed as an “Excellent buy” by Esquire! 


Visit, call or write these travel agents for 
your free booklet “All About Bachelor 
Party Tours” — America’s most talked- 
about new concept of travel! 


CALIFORNIA, L.A. 48 
Ferguson-Gates. Inc. 
Travel Agents 

6505 Wilshire Bivd. 
OL 3-3992 

ILLINOIS, Chicago 11 
Drake Travel 
Service, Inc. 

919 N. Michigan Ave. CA 8-5277 

SU 7-2588 PENNSYLVANIA, Pitts. 22 
LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge Anne Egan 

Shaw Travel Service Travel Service, inc. 
American Bank Bidg. Park Bidg. 

Di 8-4254 5th & Smithfield 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 17 CO 1-3942 

MacPherson WASHINGTON, Seattle 1 
Travel, inc. Travel Advisors, inc. 

41 E. 42nd St. #303—4th & Pike Bidg. 
MU 2-2272 MA 4-5357 





—s 


So eee VIO 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 36 
United Travel Agency 
500 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
CH 4-0620 

OHIO, Columbus 15 
Richard Lewis 

Travel Service 

142 E. Gay St. at 4th 

















S. America—Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Incaland, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only $1235 all-expense. Ali 
travel by air. Small escorted groups. For FREE details, 

3 Americans Abroad, inc. Travel Service 
Box 52, Uni ity Station, M lis 14, Mi yt 


y 








SELECT YOUR TRIP 
ABROAD NOW! 


for trouble-free travel and best accommodations! § 
Free brochure on luxury and budget tours, staff- 
escorted, are now available. Check ad below and & 
mail today. ' 
( EUROPE—20 tours to select from, ranging from 49-81 © 
days. Paris, Madrid, London, Vienna, Rome, Copri, # 
Copenhagen, Moscow, etc. ° 
AROUND THE WORLD—Spring and fall departures. : 
Orient, Middle East, Europe . . . fabled historical g 
sights and “off-the-beaten-path” attractions. ' 


Oo 

(0 ORIENT—Most exciting attractions in Japan, Formosa, & 

Hongkong, Thailand, Angkor Wat. Spring and fall 

departures. 

(J SOUTH AMERICA—Visits to a lost city of the Incas, 
Chilean lakes, land of the gauchos, Iguassu Falls. Spring 
and fall departures. . 

(1) CUSTOM INDEPENDENT TOURS—To any foreign ' 
country. Specify countries. 

See your local travel agent or write: 


spcpa le capaho INC. 


14 WILSHIRE BLVD 
Los ANGELES 36, CALIF 


 Name.. 


§ Address 
Let ee ee ee ee ee 
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1960 EUROPE 
WONDERTOURS 


Ul 


107 DEPARTURES IN 1960 
NEW YORK TO NEW YORK 
35-41 Days. 7 Countries. See Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Venice, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Lucerne, Florence, 
Nice . . . plus the dramatic Passion 
Play spectacle in Oberammergau. 
Departures by famous ocean liners 

or overnight by air. 
For immediate 1960 reservations, 
see your travel agent or 


cm aS NS SN eS er eek 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. HD 








Gentlemen: Please sen@ me your 
free Wondertours Brochure. 





Address_ 





City & Zone 





l 
| 
l 
I 
I 
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| 
I 
| 
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. 
Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, meps, pro- 
cured trouble-tree. See Europe for far less 
by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 
ot FORD FALCON AND JEEP 
MODELS ALSO OFFERED 
wn 


yy 154 W. 56 ST. 


44 
Z 


-JU 27-4650 





. 

The Flying College (11th Summer) 

(1) Around the World —$2099. Full sight-seeing program 
with cooperation of foreign universities & government 
officials. (2) South America; (3) Middle East; (4) Europe 
(3 tours); (S) Africa; (6) Russia. For details write: 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 312 Taylor Ave., Easton, Pa. 





$195—10th Annual Summer Sessions 
Abroad 2iver Universities of Madrid, Florence, Vienna, 
Includes room & 3 meals daily for month, 
tours, tuition, wide choice of courses, credit. Knowledge of 
language not required. Extensions in Europe & Russia 


Educational Travel Aus'n, Dept. H, 590-Sth Ave., NY 36 





FRE EUROPE BY CAR ® 


CATALOGUE 
EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
Saves You up to 35% on 

SIMCA HILLMAN 

MERCEDES JAGUAR 

CITROEN PEUGEOT 

RENAULT MG 

VOLKSWAGEN, etc. 
EUROPE BY CAR, Inc. 

37 W. 57 St., N.Y. * PL. 5-4739 
Name 
Address 
City State Fo 

eseeccececeeeeeeeesees 
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See more... enjoy more... 
spend less! 


“An Adventure in Travel’ 
ALL EXPENSE -12 COUNTRIES +35 to 54 DAYS 


*689 


Via: Cunard, U.S., Holland America, 
French, American Export, North Ger- 
man Lioyd and Home Lines, etc. 

Or by AIR — 22 DAYS 

$760. up (Family Plan) 


$835. up (Individual Basis) 


FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


See all of Europe at a price 
YOU can now afford — on a 
holiday planned by one of 
America’s largest tour oper- 
ators (over 50 years’ experi- 
ence). The one rate includes 
steamer tourist class round - 
or air — hotels — practically all 
meals — sightseeing — tips, etc. 


Luxurious liners 
First class hotels — more than 
50% of nights with private bath 
Exciting visits to historic, 
romantic highspots 

Congenial groups 


SEE EUROPE 
FROMANEW CAR 


All Leading European Makes. 

5 Tax-Free Plans Include: Unlimited 

Milage, All Documents, Full Insurance. 

1. LEASE BRAND NEW CAR: No 
Purchase Price To Pay. 

2. PURCHASE-RE-PURCHASE: 
You Buy, Factory Guarantees 
Repurchase in U.S. Dollars. 

3. STRAIGHT PURCHASE: You 
Buy at Surprising Savings. 

4. HOME RETURN PLAN. We 
Handle all Details, Return Ship- 
ping, Duty, Customs Clearance, ete. 

5. HOME RETURN MONTHLY 
INSTALLMENT PLAN: Low 
Down Payment, up to 3 years to Pay. 

Ask About Rental Plan—Lowest Rates. 


TRADE-INS ACCEPTED: 
SEE OUR SHOWROOM DISPLAY 
INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N.Y. * EL 5-2480 
Write For Brochure H or See Your Travel Agent 














for those travelling alone 
Oberammergau Passion Play 
included on most trips 

Highly trained Tour Managers 
Modern motorcoaches, spacious 
reclining seats 


Superb food throughout — many 
special features at ne extra cost. 
NEW SERIES OF SUNLANE TOURS 


via the 
Mediterranean and including Spain 





So for the best trip your money can 
buy, see your travel agent now or 
write for descriptive booklet to: 


1350 Broadway, N.Y. « WI 7-0030 
441 Madison Ave., N.Y. « MU 8-7140 
Phile.: Land Title Bidg. * Chi.: 221 N. La Salle 
Les Angeles: 606 Se. Hill St. 
One of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Tour Operators. 


_ Division of Simmons Tours, Inc. ~ Since we) 
FREIGHTERS Are the KEY 














Pian your vacation now with new 1959-60, 14th edition 
of Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook. This is one of 
the most unusual and most valuable travel guides ever 
published; shows how you can travel in comfort, visit 
he mantic and exciting places of the world for no more 
you would spend for a stay-at-home vacation. The 
amp sete info: wreneti on about scores of delightful 
et crt anc ps available on PASSENGER 
; tr *RE IG HTE RS of 120 ste ramsbi lines from 
Gulf and Pacific Coasts and the Great Lakes to 
approximately 100 fabulous porte i n the West Indien, Mex 
o, So. America, Europe, the Orient, etc. It describes the 
mime 8, shows ports of call, time in 

< 


Ford's Freighter Travel 


rr 
ats, Travel Editor 3 
ere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. For your 
nail check or M.O. today to 
KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 22 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 











EUROPE 


We'll see the usvol, plus Dublin past the lron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied 
but not herded around 
Also shorter trips. $685-$1340 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box D Pasadena, California 











urope,, 1960 “*%. wm 


and the PASSION PLAY 
OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, foremost 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 


EN 








CiTMCITMMCIT 


ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of 10 country itiner- 
aries featuring London, the Passion Play, 
Rome and Paris. Weekly sailings March 30 
thru Sept. in Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, Firs’ « ~ only $2195 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin (ics <ly $1735 up 
STUDENT TOURS, Tour st use. "sists to $1655. 
36 U i part For best 
LsOn phn Fon PRESERVE NOW! 
Jeave Write today for illustrated 
RGANIZATION booklets “’H60": 
- 1 N. Loa Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
a la or Your Local Travel Agent 
cl Se CiTMCIT 
Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 
Apply to your Travel Agent or... 
CUT travet service, inc. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
Civ MCI TMCIT 


413 LIS LID 





BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1960 pene folder describes our inclusive 
circle tour 
GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 countries $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 

; $1395 


with Greece 

All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round- -trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and me: als, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from May through August. 


’ Organization 


LO, MINNESOTA 
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See for yourselj! 


Soviet 
Union 


17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American con- 
ducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern 
and Western Europe. Several tours visit 
Bulgaria and Roumania and include Dalma- 
tian Coast and Black Sea Cruises plus the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. College stu- 
dent, teacher, thrift and first-class tours. 
Rates from $495. Ask your travel agent. 


Maupintour><».:: Poaye Ponape 
ee 





Visit the Holy Land! 


Middle 
East 


American conducted tours visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan Kingdom, Israel, 
Greece, and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, and Rus- 
sian Extensions. Frequent departures, 26 
days, $1557 from New York. Flying Sabena. 
Planned and directed by Harriet-Louise H. 
Patterson. Ask your travel agent. 


Write Henry Mecaskey 


New York 17, New York 





AUTOURIST 


209 Post Street 
San Francisco, YU 2-1866 


16 East 58th Street 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 


CARS IN EUROPE, INC. 


All purchase plans. 

Rentals free delivery/collection 
OSLO * STOCKHOLM » COPENHAGEN 
HAMBURG + FRANKFURT * PARIS 
also within Great Britain and Italy 


37 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., Fl 6-2341 
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THE GREAT 3 
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THE GRANDEUR OF SWISS ALPS 
AND NORWEGIAN FJORDS 

IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD... 
We show you America’s last frontier best. 
Our fifteenth annual tour season. 

Our plans and itinerary are better—let 
us prove it. See our colorful folder for 
complete details. 

EXCLUSIVE—the spectacular cruise of the ‘‘GYPSY"’ 


to the Columbia Glacier. 
te 
= 


See your travel agent or write 
7s 2123 ADDISON STREET 
BUSA \ serxeiey, CALIFORNIA 


FEATURING THE SERVICES OF: 





HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES md ii 


Aboard the LAZY BONES 
200 miles thru Florida's Tropical 
Inland Waterways. Six idyllic Days $95 
For illustrated booklet write to 


Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Florida 
“OUR TENTH YEAR" 


Ewrone Private Motor 
1960 2 





You Can See So Much More! 


Delightful tours for travellers of all ages! 
Sailing: March 29, June 9, June 30, July 12. Fall Tour 
Sept. 1—Oct. 22. Spring Tour almost filled. Will be re- 
peated Sept. 1— November 7. $1665 to $2095. All Tours 
include Passion Play. 


UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS University Box 7546, Austin, Texas 





Aboard and Abroad by Harvey 5S. Olson 


AUTHENTIC 
COMPREHENSIVE - ACCURATE 


LSON’S EUROPE 
Complete bans Guidebook 


960 Edition 6 $5.95 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT, PUBLISHERS 


recounts qnosto 


FEBRUARY 





TOURS 


ie "EUROPE | 


Sailing aboard the new Bremen 
and Rotterdam and other popular 
steamers. Also by Air. 38 Depar- 
tures between March 2 and 


November 6, 1960. i 
11 Countries—45 to 60 Days | 
$747 to $1092 


For illustrated folders write to 


Your Local Travel Agent 


SR RAR Aa aot USNR: Ge REIN a, ay Se al eg NE 


Operated by The House of Travel 
17 East 49th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





a CAR is a MUST 
rN in EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Dept. H-2 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CITROEN 


Round the World — $1995 All-Expense 
Enjoy an economical all i ee around the world. 
Viel cen departur with “options "congenial ao For thee 
juen! ures. a gro ee 
detalle wri merican: inc. 


ans 
Tox 51, University Station, Minneapolle 14, Minn, 














TOURS - CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


EUROPE ww your NEW 
RENAULT— £1133 


Deluxe 4-door DAUPHINE. Paris delivery. 


Ready-to-drive ... Full factory warranty and 
service in Europe and U.S. by the distributors 
and dealers of Renault, Inc. and Peugeot, 
Inc. ... all documents and insurance availab!e. 


PICK WOE TRAGG  weeer pee fo sa 
- STRAIGHT PURCHASE 


1 

2. HOME-RETURN PLAN 
3. FINANCE PLAN 
4 
5. 








- TRADE-IN PLAN 


RENTALS 
is also available 


PEUGEOT 403 under all above plans 
FREE. “Motor Guide For Europe” 


6 Unusual Tours Specially planned by Harold New- 

man, author _ Newman's European Travel Guide. 
24 pages with maps & mas trations, hotels, res- 
taurants, places of interest 














see your RENAULT-PEUGEOT dealer 
OR WRITE FOR BROCHURE H 


CO%S QVERGEAS, ine. 


425 PARK AVE., N.Y. 22, N.Y. PLaza 1-3550 


The U.S. Distributor for Overseas Delivery of 
Renault, Inc. & Peugeot, Inc. Offices and Agen- 
cies throughout Europe. 


WU 


ai od "*' $1398 $ 
by Air » 1898 


30-80 Gays 105 Departures. 11 itineraries 
Group of independent Fuliy inclusive 


EUROPE 2480 Days trom 5688 
ORIENT 18-63 Days trom 3998 
AFRICA 25-67 Days tr. $1794 


| 
= S0.PACIFIC 2-63 Days tr. $1398 
B 














“for the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th Year 


HOLY LAND 25-40 days ‘«.* 1285 
SOAMER. 14-72 days ‘rom 5Q8Q 
HAWAL/ 3-44 days trom $298 
MEXICO 9-18 Days from 5269 
“We Greater Value Anywhere” 
State folders desired 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 


Ss ‘tot ang Study Trips to ‘Everywhere’. 66 Day 
European trips inci. steamer trom $798 


WORLD TRAVEL 


ate 4d 


and the PASSION PLAY 


Tours of Ex ional Qua 
Visiting 11 Countries 
Frequent sailings April to Sept. 1960 in the 
famous CUNARD LINE “QUEENS” or by air: 
42 day, escorted all expense tours for small 
groups of discriminating travelers f i 
extensive deluxe motor travel visiting W 
countries: —England, Hefland, Belgium, ‘od 


the Passion Play), Switzer! d, Liech 
Austria, ltaly, Monaco and France. Enjoy 
— at iis best: personalized service, mod- 
erate rates, many extras, expertly planned 
by a company with 56 years experience in 
group travel. For complete details write 


COLPITTS TOURS 


RANCHO MIRAGE, 
Dept. H California 




















262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 








discover * 


All of Europe This Summer 
* 


See the old world the new way with 
Eur-Cal Tours. Have time to meet the 
people and the places that are Europe... 
Four colorful tours planned to see the 
most of Europe with time to see the 
best of Europe. Europe comes to life 
with a Eur-Cal Tour. 
For illustrated brochure write: 
G. Wion, Director 
Eur-Cal Tours 
2308 Telegraph Ave. 
Berkeley 4, California 














THE VISION OF 
CHARLES DE GAULLE 


Continued from Page 175 


an interview without the penalty of can- 
cellation which de Gaulle reserves for 
all other late-comers. D’Astier’s con- 
tinued association with de Gaulle springs 
from the fact that de Gaulle believes it 
is men, not systems, that matter. 

The other Algiers associate and cur- 
rent opponent for whom de Gaulle re- 
tains an unqualified personal respect is 
Pierre Mendés-France. Physically so 
different, the two men have a great deal 
in common, yet Mendés-France was 
one of the leaders who urged the 
French people to say “No” to de 
Gaulle as President. But Mendés- 
France is a great French patriot, a 
philosopher like de Gaulle, uncom- 
promising in his integrity and unwilling 
to play politics to achieve personal 
power. For that reason, he refused for 
many years to accept a ministry in the 
constantly changing governments of 
the Fourth Republic. 

The two men were drawn together in 
Algiers, where Mendés-France was 
Commissioner of Finance, by their 
single-minded goal to liberate France, 
and by their inflexible characters. 
Neither would admit any qualification 
of his dogmatic faith in what was best 
for France. When de Gaulle came to 
power after the Algiers revolt he gave 
Mendés-France the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy in his Provisional 
Government. Mendés-France served 
for a few months. He resigned when de 
Gaulle opposed the policy of a funda- 
mental reform in French finances. 
Years later de Gaulle was to admit that 
Mendés-France had been right and he 
himself wrong. But the two men re- 
mained bound to each other by a mu- 
tual respect. Yet the spiritual ancestor 
of both Mendés-France and d’Astier 
de la Vigerie is Voltaire rather than St. 
Louis. They view with raised eyebrows 
the romantic panache with which de 
Gaulle decorates his otherwise somber 
attitudes. 

At the first opportunity in Algiers he 
roused the population with military 
displays featuring Algerian spahis on 
horseback and Moroccan § sharp- 
shooters in baggy trousers. I witnessed 
the first parade which he held in Paris 
after the Liberation. The native troops, 
the military music, and now General 
Leclerc’s tanks, stirred the pulse of 
Frenchmen, as though France were still 
the empire-building nation of the 19th 
Century. And no sooner had de Gaulle 
arrived at the Presidential Palace in 
1958 than I saw the extraordinary 
transformation in the demeanor of the 
staff. During my visits to the palace 
when Coty was President, I always 
had the impression of arriving in a 
mansion where the servants had adopt- 
ed the informal manners of the squire. 
Even on ceremonial occasions when 
the Garde Républicaine lined the stair- 
case to greet visitors, their glittering 
breastplates, their shining top boots, 
their cockades and their flashing swords 


always contrasted strangely with their 
somewhat lackadaisical postures. 

When I was received in audience by 
de Gaulle after his accession to power, 
I had the impression that he had 
walked in one morning, seen the house- 
hold in disarray, shouted “Attention!” 
and changed the entire appearance of 
the Presidential Palace in seconds. The 
disciplined demeanor of the sentries, 
the guards at the foot of the staircase, 
the hushed voices of his youthful staff, 
all combined to make me feel I was 
no longer in the shrine of a regime rep- 
resented by a man but in the precinct 
of a man dominating a regime. 

General de Gaulle begins his audi- 
ences at 9 A.M. and receives his French 
visitors at quarter-hour intervals. For 
foreign visitors he occasionally reserves 
half an hour. But the audiences follow 
each other with a military precision. 
Although de Gaulle now wears a dou- 
ble-breasted gray suit and has discarded 
his kepis except on military occasions, 
he has not changed his sense of military 
punctilio. The first citizen of France, 
who receives $140,000 in salary and 
household expenses, and pays $22,400 
in income tax like any good bourgeois, 
remains at heart France’s first soldier, 
unwilling to change the disciplined 
habits of a lifetime. 

And yet, although General de Gaulle 
on state occasions insists on the full 
panoply of protocol, he seeks, together 
with his wife, to escape often from its 
complexities into the simplicity of his 
private life. When he was commuting 
between Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises 
and Paris in the years after the Libera- 
tion, he used to drive with his wife in an 
unpretentious black Citroén. They have 
always liked to drive fast, and in his 
presidential car he is preceded always 
by the motorcycle outriders who, blow- 
ing whistles, clear the way for him at 
breakneck speed. One day hesaid,“‘They 
drive like acrobats. I don’t want them 
to risk their lives for me.” The corps of 
outriders has now been reduced to a 
quarter of its original number. 

With his arrival at the Presidency 
after the coup d’état in Algiers on May 
13, 1958, and in the referendum which 
followed, de Gaulle appeared before his 
fellow Frenchmen in a new role. No 
longer the Cincinnatus in retirement, he 
emerged as a benevolent father dis- 
tributing affection to all, even to his op- 
ponents. For a parliamentary democ- 
racy he substituted the presidential state 
with himself as the chief executive. He 
was well qualified for this new role. 
When his entourage saw him during his 
first presidential tour in Lyons, min- 
gling with the people, shaking hands 
with everyone, walking slowly because 
of his cataract-dimmed vision, but say- 
ing purposefully to humble men whom 
he had never seen before, “So glad to 
see you again’”—the French realized 
that the new de Gaulle had arrived. 
Here was President de Gaulle—the pére 
de famille, to whom the whole of 
France was family. 





Editors’ Note: This is the first of two 
articles. The second will appear in the 
March issue. 
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French Tease girdle $10 panty 10.95 bra $5. 
For store, free figure booklet write Olga—H20, 
7915 Haskell, Van Nuys, Cal. (pat.; pat. pend. 
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Fl as new GUEST to EUROPE...and 


NEXT MONTH 


In March HOLIDAY Carl Carmer returns to 
ALABAMA and compares today’s state with the 
one he wrote of thirty years ago in his book Stars 
Fell on Alabama. 





Next Aubrey Menen goes back across the cen- 
turies in A JOURNEY THROUGH ANTIQUE 
EGYPT, land of the great pharaohs; former 
airman Robert Carson salutes THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE; Maurice Edelman com- 
pletes his perceptive portrait of GENERAL 
CHARLES DE GAULLE; and Peter Lyon 


plus BERMUDA as a 1 special bonus takes you backstage during SPEED WEEK IN 
AV 


DAY'TONA BEACH when the nation’s stock-car 
Aly, . | | y\ \ buffs take over the town. 


In other features, Jack Kerouac beats a nos- 
talgic drum for THE VANISHING AMER. 
ICAN HOBO, while Norman Rosten explores 
THE MEANING OF BROOKLYN, and David 








Dodge visits Jacques-lves Cousteau at Monaco’s 


fascinating OCEANOGRAPHIC MUSEUM. 


NEW—FOR YOU! Holidays built around the world’s a a ae 
favorite playgrounds. Start in Miami, then fly to Europe as Beebe; an introduction to DUTCH poo 
across the mid-Atlantic on the new Guest, Route of the 

Sun. Add up to 12 extra cities at no extra fare, in- avers tin Ge iphaieiii. allitabened Sag tied 
cluding Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, with Bermuda as a plus! Aarons. 

Complete Guest tours, from 17 ne start at $86 down. You'll also find a provocative PARTY OF ONE 


column by the distinguished British essayist 





AFLOAT by James Cerruti; and a six-page pic- 


Zoggs) F. L. Lucas, who makes his first appearance in 
MEXICO, TOO, ON GUEST! For a magnifico ah : . . 
holiday, come to the land of markets, maria- se e°. HOLIDAY; an Antic Arts personality piece on 


chis and matadors! Guest service ‘from Miami > : nn . r ~ 

ts Sodas: dk ta-Cinnge, 6 canatetely ten in LI. tad character actress THELMA RITTER, by Alfred 
J ' Plan wi . ifl . 

POT EG Cee WN pa Siunt geet Bester; and an essay on Paris of the future, by 


the iate Albert Guérard. 
Pe sete In addition, you'll enjoy a visit to SEGOVIA, 
Guest Aerovias Mexico, . 








638 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 20, N.Y. SPAIN, as our March Place of the Month; a 


i py eer hy oo HANDBOOK OF BATHS; and another in 


Guest ee Estelle Holt’s adventuresome ASIA AND I series. 
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My travel agent is 





SAS, Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., General Sales Agents Worldwide ee ie 
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HONG KONG—BUSY GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 


In Hong Kong as in 87 lands its “The Best in the House” 


Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity? 
Overwhelming reason: of the world’s greatest- 
tasting whiskies, the lightest are Scotch and 


Canadian. What’s more, Canadian Club— sme or cmom cur wer inner, in highballs after. Try it tonight. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 


at 90.4 proof—is lightest of them all. This 
happy combination means you can stay with 
ree am it all evening long—in cocktails before 


CANADIAN CLUB 1S 6 YEARS OLD, 90.4 PROOF + IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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RIDE THE TIDE TO ADVENTURE! Your great President 
Liner, five stories tall, is gliding past the San 
Francisco skyline. Ahead lies the Golden Gate— 
and, beyond it, the ports of Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe. 

Whatever your mood, this spacious ship will 
help you make the most of it. Sports? The broad, 
sunlit decks are brimming with outdoor fun twelve 
hours a day. Dancing? An orchestra plays for your 
pleasure every evening. Movies? There are daily 
showings of the latest hits. Parties? Everything 


TWICE MONTHLY A GREAT PRESIDENT LINER SAILS FROM 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES’ OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 


from fancy dress balls to intimate get-togethers. 

For rest or relaxation, there’s the solid comfort 
of your stateroom. Typical First Class cabins come 
with private bath, telephone, and a window on the 
blue Pacific. Round-the-clock room service, too. 
Yet fares for these six sparkling weeks begin as low 
as $1386, without private bath from $1147. 

If you’d prefer a later cruise, a great President 
Liner sails from San Francisco twice monthly the 
year round. Departure dates: the SS Presipent 
Wison on June 8, the SS Presipent Hoover on 


RRL 


June 19, the SS Prestpent CLevELAND on June 30. 
See your Travel Agent today or write American 
President Lines, Department F, San Francisco 4, 
for free folder. 
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